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Foreword 


Beans BurKE said once that no people could competently 
provide for their posterity who did not revere and preserve the 
memory of their ancestry. For this reason, if for no other, the 
labors of any meritorious researcher who essays to perpetuate by 
written record some phase in the history of his community de- 
serves the respect and assistance of his contemporaries. 

The town of Reading and the county of Berks, so rich in 
historical tradition count many memorable episodes as yet unsung 
and unrelated. One, and not the least of these hitherto neglected 
themes, is the recital of the careers of our Representatives in the 
Federal Congress. We have had and have other important ofh- 
cials, and perhaps our local dignitaries exercise a weightier in- 
fluence upon the every-day life of our citizens. But it is our 
Congressmen, after all, who have furnished the connecting link 
with the outside world of great affair and national aspiration. 

Up to the present hour this aspect of the political history of 
our district has been overlooked. All too little, it is to be feared, 
is known of the personality and achievements of Matthias Reich- 
ert, William Addams or James K. McKenty or of the other faith- 
ful agents who have served our county in the successive national 
capitols, New York, Philadelphia, Washington. , 

Now this gap is to be filled by Mr. Benjamin A. Fryer’s ex- 
cellent and comprehensive Congressional History of Berks County. 
The present generation is fortunate, first, in having the book 
appear in its own time and, secondly, in having it written by an 
author so well qualified for the task. Indeed Mr. Fryer’s previous 
training as a journalist and as a historical student has most for- 
tuitously equipped him for the undertaking; his diligence and 
scholarship find their best manifestation in the pages which follow. 

A century and a half have elapsed since our first Represen- 
tative, Daniel Hiester, mounted his horse in the Penn Square to 
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ride to New York and attend the opening session of the Federal 
Congress of 1789. His career and those of his successors in 
office are replete with interesting detail. For the proper por- 
trayal of these episodes no one is better fitted by knowledge and 
enthusiasm than is the writer of this history. 
J. BENNeEtT NOoLan. 
March 1, 1939. 











Berks Older Than The United States 


| 5 ane county, Pennsylvania, organized in 1752, is much older 
than the United States. It was functioning successfully before 
our Federal Government was thought of. 

It is 22 years older than the Continental Congress, 24 years 
older than the Declaration of Independence, 37 years older than 
the Constitution and the inauguration of the legal existence of the 
Nation. 

When the infant Republic was ready to start, Berks was in 
a position to help and during all the time since 1789 has rendered 
faithful service in the halls of Congress, on battlefields, in busi- 
ness, on the high seas—a standing example of the benefits of 
legislative government. 

It is a satisfaction to know that Berks is one of the 65 
original congressional districts; one of the eight in Pennsylvania. 
Virginia leads with 10, the Keystone state and Massachusetts 
second, eight each, and New York third with six. 

The Berks Congressman was in New York, March 4, 1789, 
for the first session, and has had a member in every one since 
that time. 

Our representatives played prominent parts during the past 
150 years. They helped declare wars and voted for peace. They 
assisted in the purchase of Louisiana, acted on foreign relations, 
voted to change territories into states, thus seeing our boundaries 
extend to the distant Pacific; debated slavery, helped place the 
Missouri compromise on the law books and also to remove it ; 
took part in Hamilton’s plan to fund the public debt; alien and 
sedition measures; legislated for currency measures, supported 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln; saw the land change 
from an agricultural to a manufacturing nation; voted for and 
against tariffs, internal improvements, sound money and stood by 
the government in stress and strain as well as in times of har- 
mony, peace and plenty. 

The Berks Congressmen have had personal acquaintances 
with all the Presidents and great statesmen and heard the noted 
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speeches of the latter. They have served from a single day to a 
dozen years. 

Business men, iron manufacturers, clergymen, lawyers, black- 
smiths, printers, tanners, teachers, editors, farmers, postal in- 
spectors have been sent to Congress by the electors of Berks. 

As the years formed decades, the decades turned into gen- 
erations and generations built one and one-half centuries, Berks 
men in Congress played their roles for which they were praised 
or denounced. 

In these days when polling places are near at hand, it may 
surprise readers to learn that when the first Congressman was 
elected there were but five voting places in Berks, which at that 
time included what is now Schuylkill county. Electors had to 
travel miles and in some cases the journey required two days. 
These were the five polling places: Reading, Kutztown, Hamburg, 
Tulpehocken and Amity. People cherished the franchise for it 
had been secured by years of bloody war for Independence. Now 
we take this great privilege for granted. 

All counties contain families that are prominent, looked up 
to, and as a result, are leaders. That can be said of the Hiesters 
of Berks. They were outstanding during the Colonial period and 
just as prominent in the days of the young Republic. The first 
Congressman was a Hiester; so was the third; one of them be- 
came Governor. That family supplied six National Representa- 
tives to the nation, as well as State Senators, members of the 
Assembly, Speaker of the House and Secretary of State for 
Pennsylvania. They also held Court House positions. For half 
a century that was the dominant family, politically, in Berks. 
As years rolled on they faded out of public life leaving a record 
of fidelity to duty. After that the Muhlenberg, Jones, Ermen- 
trout, Rothermel and other families played their Congressional 
parts. | 

This history can be called a bird’s-eye view of the United 
States from the Berks angle. 

Since the Federal government was eral six other counties 
have been linked with Berks to form this Congressional district. 
The office of Representative was created by the Constitution, 
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which was ratified by Pennsylvania December 12, 1787. The 
term was made two years. Representatives were apportioned ac- 
cording to population, and this state was entitled to eight, districts 
arranged by the Legislature. This is how Berks fared as a dis- 
trict since then: | 

1788—Berks, Northampton, Luzerne with one member. 

1794—Berks and Luzerne, made into the Fifth District. 

1802—Berks, Chester, Lancaster, Third District, three mem- 
bers. 

1812—Berks, Schuylkill, Seventh District, one member. 

1822—Berks, Schuylkill, Lehigh, Seventh District, two mem- 
bers. 

1832—Berks became separate district, the Eighth, one 
member. 

1842—Berks separate district, known as the Ninth, for years. 

1887—Berks and Lehigh joined, known as Fourteenth. 

1930—Berks again separate district, the Fourteenth. 

As soon as Berks and Lehigh were joined there was po- 
litical trouble. Each wanted the Congressman. Lehigh admitted 
Berks should have the honor more frequently because it was 
larger. After much bickering an agreement was reached August 
9, 1888. It was called a Compact and said Lehigh should have 
two terms to Berks’ three. This settled the trouble for some 
years although an unsuccessful effort was made by Congressman 
Henry Dickinson Green to break it in 1902. The Uniform 
Primary law, signed by Governor Pennypacker, February 17, 
1906, put an end to such disputes by abolishing Compacts, dele- 
gates and nominating conventions, the people voting direct for the 
candidates desired at the primary. 

Hundreds wanted to go to Congress since 1789. Many were 
nominated, but few chosen.. Some campaigns were made up of 
much Faith, a little Hope and numerous Unpaid Bills. 


DANIEL HIESTER 


1789-1797 


First Congressman—Answered First Roll 
Call—O p posed Hamilton’s Funding Bill 
—Fine Appearance—Much Travelled, 
Well Educated—Anti-Federalist—Re- 
signs, Moves to Maryland—Returns to 
Congress. 


| yen COUNTY’s first Con- 
gressional election was held 
November 26, 1788, and was 
an unusual affair. The voting 
was state-wide. There had not 
been sufficient time to put dis- 
trict candidates in the field. 
To overcome this, two state 
conventions were held, each 
one nominating eight candi- 
dates. That was the number 
of Representatives allowed 
Pennsylvania. Berks was for- 
tunate, for in the state-wide 
balloting, Daniel Hiester of DANIEL HIESTER 
this county, was successful, 
but he was low man of the fortunate eight, with a plurality of 336. 

The Federalists were the dominant party in the State. They 
believed in a strong government, and held their Congressional 
state convention in Lancaster, November 3, 1788, nominating the 
following: Thomas Hartley, Henry Wynkoop, George Clymer, 
Thomas Scott, Thomas Fitzsimmons, Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 
Stephen Chambers, John Allison. 

The Anti-Federalists, later known as the Democratic-Repub- 
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licans, and eventually as Democrats, met in Harrisburg and named 
these eight candidates: General Peter Muhlenberg; Daniel Hies- 
ter, of Berks; William Findlay, Charles Petit, General William 
Irvine, William Montgomery, Blair McClenachan and Robert 
Whitehill. It was asserted that four of the above were Federalists. 

The state-wide election was held November 26, 1788, and 
the vote follows: Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 8,741; Wynkoop, 
8,246; Hartley, 8,163; Clymer, 8,094; Fitzsimmons, 8,086; Scott, 
8,068; Peter Muhlenberg, 7,417 Hiester, 7.403; Allison, 7,067; 
Chambers, 7,050; Findlay, 6,586; Irvine, 6,492; Petit, 6,431; 
Montgomery, 6,348; McClenachan, 6,223; Whitehill, 5,850. Six 
on the Lancaster and two on the Harrisburg ticket were chosen. 
The Berks vote was about 1,500. The election for the second 
Congress was held October 19, 1792. It was a state-wide affair 
as in 1788. Mr. Hiester won by seven votes, receiving 1,474 bal- 
lots in Berks to 1,467 for Thomas Hartley. The next election was 
a year later, and again Mr, Hiester was successful. 

Early in the 18th Century three young men, brothers, named 
John, Joseph and Daniel Hiester, came to this country from 
Germany and purchased several thousand acres of land in Bern 
township. That was the beginning of the Hiesters in Berks. 
For a time Daniel remained in Goshenhoppen, then in the upper 
part of Philadelphia county, but now in Montgomery. He oper- 
ated a farm and tannery and was successful. In 1774 he moved 
to Reading and built a comfortable home on Penn street, east of 
Fifth. His son, Daniel, born June 25, 1747, became this county’s 
first Congressman. The Congressional Biographical Directory 
(1928) says he was born in Berks. That should be official, 
although the family has records saying he was born in Upper 
Salford township, now in Montgomery county. Be that as it 
may, this county will always consider him an honored son. He 
was a resident of Reading for a time and was well known in 
Bern. 

At the time of his election to Congress he had a wider ac- 
quaintance among prominent men in the state and nation than 
any resident of the county. That, most likely, placed him on the 
Congressional state ticket at the Anti-Federalist convention in 
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Harrisburg in November, 1788, at the age of 41. When his 
father moved to Reading, he expected his son to carry on farming 
and tanning in Philadelphia county, but that did not appeal. 
Having a good education, a commanding appearance and pleasing 
presence he sought a wider scope and larger life. He did much 
traveling, visiting the West Indies, Nova Scotia, the Carolinas, 
and married (1770) handsome Rosanna Hager, the richest girl 
in Hagerstown, Md. For a time they lived in style at the old 
homestead in Philadelphia county and spent a considerable period 
at his father’s residence in Reading. 

Then came the Revolution. Mr. Hiester became colonel and 
brigadier general of militia; served in the army; member of the 
Supreme Council of Pennsylvania 1784-86 and commissioner of 
Connecticut land claims in 1787. That was his background when 
he took the oath of office as Berks county’s first Congressman. 

Mr. Hiester likely was the only Berks representative keeping 
a day-by-day account of expenses. This was unearthed by the 
author in 1937, and is on file among the records of the Historical 
Society of Berks. It is a booklet of some 50 pages and shows 
that Mr. Hiester must have been a stylish man. There are items 
telling of the purchase of silk stockings, knee breeches of the 
same material, satin vests, colored coats, lace-trimmed shirts and 
cuffs, silver buckles for shoes, powder, etc., and the price is given 
in each case. With attire like that he must have attracted much 
attention in Reading, Berks and Bern. His picture shows how 
he looked. It was supplied by J. Bennett Nolan. 

Congressman Hiester attended the inaugural of President 
Washington in New York, April 30, 1789, the only man from 
Berks to see the first President of the new nation inducted into 
office. He was present at the first session of the first House of 
Representatives, March 4. There were but four members there 
from Pennsylvania—Messrs. Frederick Augustus and Peter Muh- 
lenberg, Mr. Hiester and Thomas Hartley. Members were so 
slow putting in their appearance that there was no quorum until 
April 1. 

Then started the legislative work of building a nation. Mr. 
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Hiester did his part. Mentally he was the equal of most oi his 
fellow members. 

The first time a Berks representative took the floor in the 
Congress of the United States was April 14, 1789, during a dis- 
cussion on imports and tariff, or imposts as it was called in those 
days. Foreign wines were under consideration. Because it was 
the first Berks speech, the following is taken from the Annals of 
Congress, of that date: 

_ Mr. Hiester observed there were a great variety of wines, 

in that general expression, the price of which were very dii- 

ferent; some worth even more than Madeira, and others less; 

he submitted, therefore, to the committee the propriety of 
discriminating and taxing them according to value. 

On May 8 he was placed on a special committee to bring in 
a bill to tax the tonnage of foreign vessels entering United States 
ports. In that first session of Congress about a dozen members 
did all the talking, but Mr. Hiester was not one of them. He was 
seldom absent when a vote was taken, indicating that he con- 
sidered regular attendance to be a duty. As this was the first 
session of the House, it is permissible to give his record in detail, 
showing the people today what the local Congressman did 150 
years ago. 

May 16 he voted yes on duties; May 28, yes, contested elec- 
tion case; June 22, yes, amending bill about secretary of foreign 
affairs; June 23, yes, an amendment to same bill; June 24, yes, 
similar matter; August 3, placed on committee to consider peti- 
tion of Baron de Glaubeck; August 7, placed on committee to set- 
tle accounts between the U. S. and several States, including Penn- 
sylvania; August 8, placed on committee for militia regulation; 
August 10, yes, on compensation of members; August 12, no, 
Indian claims; August 21, no, amending constitution; August 22 
and 23, yes, another phase of the same question; August 29, yes, 
salary bill. 

September 7, no, making Wilmington the seat of government; 
no, to place it on banks of Susquehanna or Potomac; no, placing 
it on the banks of the Delaware; no, placing it in Pennsylvania 
or Maryland; yes, on a motion in regard to New York; September 
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7, yes, resolution that President appoint a commission to select a 
site on the Susquehanna; September 22, delivered an address 
stating he would not consider New York as a national capitol, too 
uncentered; would not even consider that city as a temporary lo- 
cation. During his membership he was one of those who finally 


voted for the present Washington; September 25, placed on invalid 


pension claim committee; September 26, yes, on legal processes; 
September 28, objected postponement of the permanent site ques- 
tion; no, amendment to legal processes; no, amendment to militia. 

Second session of First Congress, meeting January 4, 1790. 
January 15, placed on committee on national defense. Benjamin 
Franklin presented a petition from Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery. There was a great deal of discussion about receiving it. 
Mr. Hiester voted yes on the question. 

There was much debate on what pay the congressman should 
receive. Compensation was fixed at $6 per day, from the time of 
leaving home until the members returned to their district. Twenty 
miles per day was the time allowed for traveling. At present we 
go to New York in several hours. Congress allowed seven days 
for the trip. 

During the first session Mr. Hiester was on the floor or voted 
four times on the question of imposts and three times on location 
of the seat of government. During the second session he was on 
the floor or voted eight times on credits and a number of times 
on the location of the national capital. 

He favored Pennsylvania for the future Washington. Had 
that movement been successful Washington would now be in the 
vicinity of Columbia or Wrightsville. That was considered the 
center of population. It was proposed to make the Susquehanna 
navigable to the sea for the largest vessels then afloat. The 
authorities wanted Pennsylvania and Maryland to appoint a com- 
mission for the purpose. That never happened. Reading was 
never mentioned in the House, as a site for National Capitol, but 
once in the Senate, by Senator Maclay. 

The most important matter before the second session of the 
First Congress was the Funding bill, by which Secretary of the 
Treasury Alexander Hamilton proposed that the Federal govern- 
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ment assume the debts of the states incurred during the Revolu- 
tion. The matter was discussed under the head of public credits. 
Day after day was devoted to the matter. Mr. Hiester was heard 
several times on the negative side. Delay was one of his sug- 
gestions. He spoke at some length February 26, 1790, saying 
in part: 

I believe I shall vote against the assumption of the state 
debts, but in doing so, have one difficulty in mind—the pe- 
culiar hardship to which it seems, it will expose South Caro- 
lina. * * * Arguments have been principally to interest or to 
feelings, instead of to our judgment. South Carolina will 
be subjected to great difficulties should Congress reject the 
measure. But I must be guided by principle. The deprecia- 
tion of her securities will not injure them as much as the 
Middle States were injured, who, during the war sold their 
supplies for Continental money, which melted to nothing in 
their hands. It was not until paper money was almost out 
of circulation that the war drew southward; the supplies 
were, therefore, chiefly paid in certificates; the citizens of 
South Carolina have the evidence of their demands still in 
their hands. They will eventually fetch something, but the 
claims of those who furnished supplies and received Con- 
tinental money in payment, have entirely vanished. 

The bill passed August 4, 1790, and the nation’s credit was 
established. Insiders knew the bill would become a law. Spec- 
ulators bought millions of what was considered worthless Con- 
tinental money knowing the new government bonds given in 
exchange would be gilt-edged. They guessed right and fortunes 
were made. It was the first speculation in government finance. 
Berks men with money speculated, buying the paper money for a 
few cents on the dollar. 

While Mr. Hiester did not favor Hamilton’s Funding Bill 
he approved his Bank law and voted for it February 9, 1791. 
When Congressional apportionment was under discussion he 
thought 30,000 population per member was an equitable figure. 

He represented Berks in the First, Second, Third and part 
of the Fourth Congress, when he resigned and moved to Hagers- 
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town, Md., the residence of his wife. There he was known as 
General Hiester, soon became prominent and was elected to the 
Seventh and Eighth Congress. By that time his cousin, Joseph 
Hiester, was in the House from Berks. Daniel Hiester died in 
Washington, March 8, 1804, and was buried in Hagerstown. He 
left no children. A brother, John, was in Congress from Chester 
county. There have been six Hiesters in Congress, all related. 











GEORGE EGE 


1797 


Ironmaster, Second Congressman—Name 
Does Not Appear on Local Congres- 
sional Records—Succeeds Daniel Hies- 
ter—Defeats Joseph Hiester for Part and 
Full Term—Two Elections on Same Day. 


Res RESIGNATION of Daniel Hiester, in 1796, made it neces- 
sary to hold a double election in October of that year—for the 
unexpired part of the Fourth Congress and a member for the 
Fifth. 

There were two aspirants, both Federalists. One was George 
Ege, ironmaster and large land owner, of Charming Forge, near 
Womelsdorf, and Joseph Hiester, a merchant of Reading, and 
Daniel Hiester’s cousin. 

Both were candidates for the part and also for the full term. 
Mr. Ege won both contests. This was remarkable—as the same 
man on the same day won twice for the same office. It is the 
only instance of the kind in the political history of Berks. An- 
other strange incident in connection with this campaign is that 
the name of Mr. Ege, as a Congressman, has been forgotten for 
a century until the fact was discovered by the author. His elec- 
tion was never mentioned in local histories. This was the vote: 

- Unexpired Term—George Ege, 1,907; Joseph Hiester, 1,489. 

Next Congress—George Ege, 1,896; Joseph Hiester, 1,483. 

There are no returns from the Luzerne end of the district. 

It will be noticed that the second vote is smaller than the 
first. The result must have been disappointing to both men, 
unless they had an understanding that Mr. Ege would have the 
honor for a few months and then make way for his competitor. 
At that time these two were the most prominent businessmen in 
the county. 
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Mr. Ege took his seat in the second session of the Fourth 
Congress, meeting in Philadelphia. The official record of De- 
cember 8, 1796, says: “George Ege, of Pennsylvania, appeared 
in place of Daniel Hiester, resigned, produced his credentials, 
qualified and took his seat.” 

He also served in the first session of the Fifth Congress, but 
resigned and was succeeded by Joseph Hiester, December 1, 1797. 
The Ege record: 

During Mr. Ege’s brief Congressional career he never ad- 
dressed the House or made a motion. It was during the closing 
months of President Washington’s administration, and the Berks 
man was present on February 7, 1797, when the returns were 
received and John Adams was declared President and Thomas 
Jefferson, Vice President. 

On December 8, the day he was admitted, he was placed on 
the committee on post offices and post roads. A score of times 
he answered roll call. His first was on December 15, 1796, when 
he voted yes on President Washington’s address. His second was 
nay, on December 28, on a committee disagreement; January 5, 
1797, yes, United States claims against the States; January 20, 
yes, direct taxation; same day, yes, favoring tax on slaves, al- 
though it is claimed he was a slave owner at the time; January 24, 
several votes were taken in the House, but he was not recorded 
on any of them; February 6, yes, military bill; February 11, yes, 
naval equipment bill; same day, against purchase of timber and 
timber lands; February 13, yes, claim bill; February 15, yes, dis- 
tilled spirit law; nay, naval appropriations; yes, appropriation to 
negotiate with Mediterranean powers; February 24, no, taxation 
measure; February 25, nay, addition to impost duties; yes, prose- 
cution of laws; no, military establishment, and his last official act 
was on March 3, when he voted yes on the appropriations. 

Mr. Ege was the first Berks man to have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Andrew Jackson, who later became President. 
Back in 1796 he was practically unknown outside of Tennessee. 
At that time his State had one Congressman and he filled the po- 
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sition until 1797, when he was promoted to the Senate. 

Mr. Ege served his brief term, resigned in the summer of 
1797, and then returned to Berks and devoted his time to his 
large iron interests. He died December 14, 1829, aged 81 years, 
and was interred in Zion Church cemetery, Womelsdorf. 








JOSEPH HIESTER 


1797-1805 


Helped Buy Louisiana—V oted for Jeffer- 
son—Favored Sedition Laws—Opposed 
Window Tax—Favored Free Salt—In 
House When Death of Washington Was 
Announced—Longest Congressional 
Career—Divided Part of Pay Among 
the Poor. 


A hee RESIGNATION of Con- 
gressman George Ege in 1797 
resulted in his competitor for 
the position, Joseph Hiester, 
succeeding him on December 
1, 1797, as a member of the 
Fifth Congress. It started 
him on a career in the House 
that continued at intervals 
until he resigned to become 
Governor of this State, in 
1820. Mr. Hiester was a 
Federalist, generally, but had 
no hesitation turning Demo- 
crat at times. A strong sup- 
porter of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws and a warm letter 
of praise from Thomas Jef- 
ferson are two extremes of 
his political career. 





JOSEPH HIESTER 


Mr. Hiester and the four From an oil eh: in Dosti 
of Historical Society of Berks County. 
other members from Berks It shows Mr. Hiester as he looked while 


opposed the adoption of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Constitution. Daniel Clymer was for it. This accounted for the 
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latter’s small vote for Congress in 1798. Hiester, against the 
Constitution, on the Federalist ticket, and Clymer, for it, on the 
Anti-ticket, is not as paradoxical as it seems. Men, not measures, 
were the main factors in those days. 

He was a representative longer than any other citizen of 
Berks, was out of the House a few years, but was able to “come 
back.” 

He was a self-made man—a soldier in the Revolution, State 
Legislator, Senator, Member of the Constitutional convention, 
Congressman and Governor. Left fatherless at an early age he 
said farewell to the farm in Bern and came to Reading, became 
a clerk in a store and married his employer’s daughter. At the 
end of a long and useful life, he died the richest man in Berks. 
He passed away in 1832 at his home, 437 Penn street, worth 
$500,000, the most prominent of all the Hiesters. 

- The first complete Congressional vote in Berks in existence 
was the 1798 campaign. The present Schuylkill county was then 
part of Berks, which explains why Orwigsburg and Pinegrove 
appear in the returns. Mr. Hiester, a Federalist, had Daniel 
Clymer, a member of another prominent family, as his opponent, 
who ran on the opposition ticket. That was the same as the Demo- 
cratic party at present. It was a very one-sided affair, indicating 
that Congressman Hiester must have given satisfactory service 
upon succeeding George Ege. The returns are given as they are 
the first in detail that are preserved in local history: 

Hiester Clymer 
Federalist Democrat 


PACU hide ous alates xt, 4iup'e ee me 802° 1,166 215 
PSL AOTL Ces his SATA Veter k oad viete meeps ae 553 30 
PAMIDULE ) a hbdailadcle ese cece enseesses 433 40 
MIE ISNE ac vee Ge a eels c's ele ieee are 422 55 
MV ETE ELOUSE: scsi cee es cesnas ty Nine 131 104 
POEM EN AORT Ue aa s sisiea see bb woes calls 80 214 
cpRcud clerk tithe hear a OLAS Pa 181 88 
Pinegrove ........ccereececececeeees 225 1 
OFWIGSDUPE 62 eee eee eee eed 265 50 


Nee el 


ALY LIN u a eis crake eeas Foe hye 3,356 797 
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Pliesteris Maporitys oe we eee 2,959 

There are no available returns from Luzerne, then a part of 
the Berks district. 

Mr. Hiester’s next campaign was in October 1800. He had 
no competitor from Berks, although Roswell Wells, of the Lu- 
zerne end of the district, tried for the office, but received scarcely 
any support in Berks and very little in his own county. These 
are the figures: 

Hiester—In Berks, 2,662; in Luzerne, 355; total, 3,017. 

Wells—In Berks, 44; in Luzerne, 559; total, 620. 

This gave Mr. Hiester a majority of 2,397. 

By the time of the next election in October 1802, there was 
a new Congressional district, composed of Berks, Lancaster and 
Chester counties. Luzerne had been lopped off. It was known 
as the Third and was entitled to three members. Representatives 
from the three counties held a conference and decided that each 
should have one. There were six aspirants for the three posi- 
tions. The winners were Hiester, from this county; Whitehill, 
Lancaster, and Anderson, Chester. The vote follows: 

Berks Chester Lancaster Total 


Joseph Hiester ........... 4,050 2,305 2,901 9,236 
John Whitehill ........... 4,188 2,301 2,907 9,396 
Isaac Anderson. .......5... 4,185 2,284 2,896 9,365 
GRCOD SSatern a). Wich e kan 683 
Joseph Hemphill .......... 587 
EMOUIAS  BANKE oa oats 587 


The Reading newspapers did not give the vote of the last 
three candidates in the other counties. 


Two of Mr. Hiester’s colleagues from Pennsylvania were 
William Findlay and Andrew Gregg. Little did those three dream 
that in later years their political lives would be interwoven and 
all would become central figures in the political affairs of the 
Keystone State. Messrs. Hiester and Findlay were twice op- 
posing candidates for Governor. The first time was in 1817 when 
Findlay won, and again in 1820, when Mr. Hiester was success- 
ful. He made Mr. Gregg his Secretary of State and in 1823, 
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Mr. Gregg was defeated for Governor. Messrs. Gregg and Hies- 
ter were close political and personal friends. 

The latter was disappointed because the former would not 
run for Governor in 1817. This was proved by a letter he wrote 
to a friend in Harrisburg in 1817. It found its way to Germany, 
and from there to Florence, Italy, where it was purchased by J. 
Bennett Nolan. It is now in his collection. 

Messrs. Findlay and Gregg were in the House for some 
years and were among the most active representatives from this 
State. 

Mr. Hiester can be called a silent member of Congress. 
During his service, from 1797 to the end of the eighth session in 
1805, he did not deliver a speech or make a motion, brought in 
no bills, but was usually in his seat and was recorded on nearly 
every roll call. He was strong for the Alien and Sedition laws, 
an opponent of high tariff duties and excise taxes and could al- 
ways be counted on to vote no on increase of salaries or, what he 
thought was an unnecessary expenditure of public money. 

While he was serving, his cousin, Daniel, the first represent- 
ative from Berks, who resigned and moved to Maryland, re- 
turned to the House as a member from that State. The two 
usually voted the same way. 

Because all this was so many, many years ago, his votes on 
roll calls are given in full, to show the present generation and 
Berks Congressmen what our representative did over a century 
and a quarter ago. 

Mr. Hiester’s first official act after taking his seat in the 
Fifth Congress was on December 11, 1797, when he voted no on 
approval of a suggestion of President Adams in regard to pro- 
tection of commerce at sea. His vote on numerous roll calls 
follows: 

December 20, yes, on foreign coins; January 5, 1798, yes on 
gratuity to Count De Grasse; January 20, 1798, no, twice on 
expulsion of Michael Lyon, of Vermont, for assaulting another 
member ; yes, agreeing on committee report; February 26, no, post- 
poning stamp duty discussion; yes, relative to stamp on vellum ; 
February 28, yes, stamp tax. The Fourth Congress adjourned 
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March 5, 1798. The voting shows he could not always see eye 
to eye with the Federalists. 

The Fifth Congress convened December 14, 1798. His first 
act was to vote yes, printing 20,000 copies of the Alien and Se- 
dition laws, which later helped to bring about the downfall of the 
Federalist party; yes, amendments to Constitution; December 21, 
no, indictment of Congressman William Blount; January 16, 1799, 
yes and no on two phases of usurpation of executive authority; 
yes, amendment to same measure; January 17, no, law for pun- 
ishment of certain crimes; January 25, yes, intercourse with 
France; yes, amendments; January 30, no, receiving petition 
against Alien and Sedition laws; January 30, no, stamp duties; 
February 1, yes, repealing window tax; February 7, yes, inter- 
course with France; February 11, no, larger navy; February 12, 
no, repeal of alien law; February 14, no, declaring certain citi- 
zens pirates; February 20, yes, capture of French vessels; Febru- 
ary 23, no, direct tax; February 25, no, amending Alien and Se- 
dition laws; February 26, no, increasing salaries; March 1, yes, 
increasing army; no, President’s right to name army officers; no, 
passage of army bill. The Fifth Congress ended March 2. 

The first session of the Sixth Congress was held December 
2, 1799, and Mr. Hiester was in his seat at the opening. De- 
cember 16 he became acquainted with William Henry Harrison, 
when he appeared as a delegate from the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River. He was the first resident of Berks to know Mr. 
Harrison, who later became President of the United States. 

Mr. Hiester was in his seat when the death of former Presi- 
dent Washington was announced, and he was therefore the first 
Berks man to hear the sad tidings. His votes during this session 
follows: 

December 30, yes, on census; January 3, 1800, yes, petition 
of free blacks; January 10, no, disagreement on reduction of 
army; January 23, no, suspension of additional army law; no, 
reduction of army; yes, that part of Sedition law be repealed; no, 
on another amendment of same law; no, on final passage; January 
23, uniform bankruptcy; February 12, yes, arresting soldiers for 
debt; February 18, no, suspending commercial relations with 
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France; February 21, no, uniform bankruptcy; March 2, no, 
registrations; no, similar measure; March 6, yes, consideration of 
resolution; March 8, no, on disagreement; March 10, no, similar 
matter; March 12, no, marine corps. 

March 18, yes, limits of Georgia; March 19, no, borrowing 
money; March 25, yes, United States courts; March 27, yes, same 
matter; April 7, yes, fisheries; April 18, yes, postponement of 
disputed election of President; no, tax on salt; April 21, no, ad- 
mirals; April 22, no, limits of Georgia; April 25, yes, postponing 
action on military academy; May 1, no, election dispute; May 3, 
yes, against slave trade; May 7, no, additional revenue; May 10, 
yes, army bill; no, another phase of same measure. 

The second session, Sixth Congress, opened in November 17, 
1800. Mr. Hiester was present. November 26 he voted no, 
political theories in President’s address; December 9, yes, admit- 
ting stenographers into the House; December 22, yes, Mississippi 
affairs; December 23, yes, mausoleum for Washington. 





January 13, 1801, yes, judiciary; yes, licenses; January 20, 
no, judiciary amendment; January 23, no, sedition discussion; 
January 27, no, discharges from prison; January 30, no, monies 
and metals; February 9, yes, closed doors during balloting for 
President; February 11, yes, printing tickets for Presidential 
election. 

February 11 he was present at the counting of ballots for 
President and Vice President when Jefferson and Burr were 
elected. Hiester, Federalist, was for Jefferson, Democrat. 

February 20, yes, ejecting undesirables from gallery of House 
and that “the Speaker be excused from deciding if the matter is 
in order or not;” February 20, no, Sedition act; February 24, no, 
District of Columbia act; February 26, yes, discharge part of 
Marine Corps not needed; February 27, no, uniform bankruptcy ; 
yes, naval peace establishment; February 28, yes, same matter ; 
March 2, no, expense of Washington mausoleum; yes, Senate bill ; 
no, extra pay sergeant-at-arms; March 3, no, dropping charges 
against Governor of Mississippi territory; no, thanking Speaker 
of the House, at close of Sixth Congress. 

The Seventh Congress opened December 7, 1801. Daniel 
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Hiester, formerly of Berks, was admitted as a member from 
Hagerstown, district of Maryland. Joseph, his cousin, the Berks 
Congressman, was present at the opening of session. His first 
vote was on December 21, yes, on debate; January 7, 1802, no, on 
rules. 

January 12, yes, reduction of duty on salt; January 18, yes, 
fugitives from justice; January 20, no, peace establishment; yes, 
another phase of it; yes, similar matter; January 22, no, import 
duties; January 25, yes, same matter; January 27, yes, Ohio 
protest; February 10, yes, internal revenue; February 15, no, 
judiciary; March 2, yes, consideration of resolution; March 8, 
yes, peace establishment ; March 9, yes, relief bill; March 11, yes, 
Wyoming; March 13, no, French spoilation claims; March 1/7, 
yes, cuts in internal tax; March 18, no, similar matter; March 
19, no, several times on United States debt; April 15, no, same; 
April 16, no, report on bill; April 18, yes, naval appropriations ; 
April 21, yes, judiciary; April 22, same. 

Daniel Hiester moved that the session of Congress adjourn. 
Joseph Hiester voted no. April 28, yes, judiciary; May 1, no, 
disbursement of public money; May 3, no, District of Columbia 
bill. The first session of Seventh Congress adjourned May 3, 
1802. 

The second session of the Seventh Congress opened on De- 
cember 6, 1802. He was in his seat at the first roll call. On 
December 17 he was placed on a special committee to consider that 
part of President Jefferson’s message in regard to fisheries. That 
was the only time during his several terms that he was so honored. 

On the same date Daniel Hiester was put on the committee to 
consider the militia part of the message. 

Joseph Hiester’s answers on roll call during the second ses- 
sion follow: December 2, yes, sustaining chair; December 31, no, 
treaty with Spain; yes, printing message of President; yes, com- 
mitting Spanish matter to committee of the whole. 

January 5, 1803, yes, cessation of Louisiana to France; no, 
adjournment; January 7, no, navigation of Mississippi; yes, an- 
other phase of same matter; yes, same; January 11, no, cessation 
of Louisiana; January 17, no, importation of arms; January 26, 
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no, same matter; January 27, yes, memorial to United States 
judges; February 2, no, French spoilation; Daniel Hiester voted 
yes; they split twice on the same date on the same question; 
February 4, yes, importation of certain persons; February 8, yes, 
aliens in Pennsylvania; February 16, yes, judicial system; Febru- 
ary 17, yes, importation of certain persons; February 18, no, bank- 
ruptcy; February 21, yes, naturalization; no, another phase of it; 
February 24, no, Canadian refugees; February 25, yes, public 
printing; March 2, yes, impeaching Judge Pickering; March 3, 
no, sale of bank stock. He did not vote on thanking the Speaker 
at the close of the session. 

The first session of the Eighth Congress opened October 17, 
1803. Mr. Hiester was there. He voted yes on all questions re- 
lating to the purchase and government of Louisiana and the treaty 
with France. 

The matter of increasing the salaries of high officials came 
up a number of times. The greatest pay went to the Secretary of 
State, he receiving $5,000. The Berks man voted no every 
time. 

On Thursday, March 8, 1804, the death of Congressman 
Daniel Hiester, of Maryland, formerly of the Berks district, was 
announced. The House agreed to attend the funeral services at 
Lovell’s Hotel and the members decided to wear a crepe band on 
the left arm for a month. 

The second session of the Eighth Congress convened Novem- 
ber 5, 1804, and adjourned Sunday, March 3, 1805. Mr. Hiester 
was regular in attendance. 

At no time during the sessions in which Mr. Hiester served 
did his name appear in the index of the proceedings of the 
House. To secure the detailed information given it was neces- 
sary to go over every page of the Annals of Congress during the 
years mentioned. 

This closed Mr. Hiester’s congressional career for several 
years. This will be interesting to students of local history. Up 
to the writing of this history it was stated that Mr. Hiester served 
in the next Congress, but he did not. 

He was ill for some time and declined to take his pay of $6 
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per day. The government insisted, so he divided the money 
among the poor of Berks and Schuylkill, the only case of the kind 
in the history of the United States. 
That Mr. Hiester’s work in Congress was appreciated is 
proven by the following letter from President Thomas Jefferson: 
Washington,’ March 12, 1805. Sir: I have received 
your favor of the 4th inst. and thank you for the friendly 
expressions it contains. I see your retirement from the pub- 
lic councils with sincere regret, having always considered 
your conduct there as disinterested, moderate and conscien- 
tious. You can still however be useful in promoting at home 
a spirit of sound republicanism, and healing those schisms 
which seem to threaten the happiness of your state, and the 
weight of its energies in support of the general government. 
Accept my friendly salutations and assurances of great 
esteem & respect. 
Col’o Joseph Hiester. 
TH. JEFFERSON. 
The next chapter will tell about an unusual and long for- 
gotten congressional campaign. It has never been mentioned in 
local histories. In Washington the man elected was known as 
“The Lost Member,” because he never took his seat. 


# 
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1805-1806 


Selected—Not Mentioned in Histories— 
Forgotten Representative—Never in 
W ashington—Known As Lost Member 
—Succeeded Joseph Hiester, Whose 
Decision Not to Run Caused a Sensation. 


he Berks CONGRESSIONAL campaign of 1804 witnessed the 
retirement of one Hiester and the placing in office of another, in 
a different position. A man was nominated and elected to Con- 
gress whose name has not been mentioned by any of the Berks 
historians of that period or since and the details are now made 
public for the first time. 

That, in itself is surprising, but the fact that he never put in 
his appearance at Washington is astonishing. He was Christian 
Lower, and in Washington he was known as “the lost member.” 

It was expected that Joseph Hiester, who had been in Con- 
gress since 1797, would be a candidate for another term. 

At the same time Gabriel Hiester, Sr., determined he wanted 
to go to the State Senate, and succeeded. 

With two Hiesters in one campaign, there was a feeling in 
some quarters that there was too much Hiester. There were 
other prominent citizens who looked with longing eyes at elective 
offices. It was a case of many are willing, but few are chosen. 

Congressman Hiester caused a political sensation August 7, 
1804, by announcing that he would not be a candidate for another 
term. The reasons given for this action were as much of a sen- 
sation as the declination. 

His decision was made public in a letter filling considerably 
over a page of the Reading Adler, August 7, 1804. It was the 
leading article. 
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In those days political communications were printed on the 
inside pages of the newspapers, but Mr. Hiester’s announcement 
was so important and unexpected that the editor made it the 
feature on the first page. 

The Congressman used this means of saying very sharp 
things to his critics. Although he had always been considered a 
Federalist, he took his party to task severely for the unkind 
things one of the home papers published about him and the anti- 
Hiester talk that was prevalent. 

It is not surprising, in view of the abuse heaped on him, 
that he backed the Sedition Law. Political abuse is a weakness 
of Republics. 

In those days campaigns were dirty. It was entirely per- 
sonal. Mr. Hiester was the victim. N ewspapers would not 
print such abuse today. 

He called attention to his record at Washington and defied 
all of his Berks neighbors to find any flaws. He pointed out 
that he had opposed the stamp, property and whisky taxes, which 
the Federalists had placed in the law books. These, he stated, 
resulted in the naming of many tax collectors who were a burden 
on and an annoyance to the people. 

Then he came out strong for the Jefferson administration 
for having lifted many of these burdens. The Federalists, it was 
pointed out, had increased the national debt by many million dol- 
lars, and the Jeffersonites had reduced it. He lauded Jefferson 
for having bought Louisiana and making a treaty with France. 
In view of all this, he slapped the Berks Federalists in the face 
by hoping that his successor would be a real friend of Jefferson. 

The opposition had been calling him names. That was the 
custom those days, the same as at present, but more so. He de- 
nied that he was a Jacobin, or that he favored the French. He 
was called a traitor because his votes were not always in accord 
with the views of his Berks critics. His communication shows 
that as a letter writer he left nothing to be desired. 

He next stated that he had concluded to leave public life 
after many years of service. 

Voters were told that sessions of Congress last from three 
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to five months during the winter. He complained that covering 
the many miles to Washington in all kinds of weather was be- 
coming burdensome and that sometimes it was dangerous. It was 
too far. Whether the danger was caused by highwaymen or high- 
ways was not stated. It was also pointed out that his long absences 
had injured his business. He was a local merchant and owned a 
number of farms. 

This cleared the political atmosphere and helped the pros- 
pects of Gabriel Hiester for the State Senate. 

By this time politicians found it necessary to have a caucus 
before elections. It was the start of what later became county 
standing committees and conventions. 

The Adler of August 14, 1804, states that a Democratic- 
Republican county meeting was held in Reading to consider the 
campaign. John Spayd was the chairman. The Hiester with- 
drawal was discussed and a motion made to name two conferees 
to meet with similar representatives from Lancaster and Chester 
counties to agree on three men for Congress—one from each of 
the counties. 

The Berks delegation consisted of Mr. Spayd and John 
Strohecker. The meeting was held at Morgantown and the 
Berks conferees were instructed to support Gen. Christian Lower 
as the Berks candidate for Congress. The selection was made 
on August 31, 1804. Morgantown was made the meeting place 
because it was the most convenient to the two adjacent counties. 
John Whitehill was presented by Lancaster and Isaac Anderson 
was Chester’s choice. Both had served in the previous Congress 
and were out for and given a second term. 

There was not much time for electioneering, as the election 
was held early in October. The result of the vote in Berks fol- 
lows: 


CPE UU EE oi adie ol alain hale Nina tee Kae Sn uR eats ome 2,666 
John Whitehill ........... cc ece ses eee cee ee er ecens 2,600 
Dee MBEGOTL SS Ft Na a as Shee Bie RD a. tiaie wee ele eR 2,596 
PPERO VWWBYTIE aS hiatde Noe ok eae vole elwele wide aie Sele aie as 79 
meme TRE PTE as LS bia ee cata ANGLE MES aN Ba le Hee 75 


While one Hiester retired from Congress, another was sent 
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to the Senate. It was Gabriel Hiester, Sr., who received 1,436 
votes, and Frederick Schmidt polled 1,244. The contest for Con- 
gress was the feature of the 1804 campaign and resulted in the 
display of a great deal of feeling. 

On November 13, 1804, the Adler published an official list 
of the newly elected Pennsylvania representatives for the Tenth 
Congress. The name of Christian Lower appears as a new mem- 
ber from the Third District. 

When the first session of the next Congress convened on 
December 2, 1805, the new members from Berks did not appear 
on the opening or at any other time during the two sessions. Mr. 
Anderson, of Chester, and Whitehill, of Lancaster, took their 
seats on the first day. 

It was about this time that the trouble with Great Britain 
that later resulted in the War of 1812 commenced to brew. There 
were scores of roll calls on weighty matters in this connection, 
but Berks had no part in those important proceedings. Mr. 
Lower was called the lost member. 

The writer scanned every page of the Annals of the House 
for the years 1805 and 1806, but Mr. Lower’s name does not 
appear, neither is there a Lauer. The House custom was to an- 
nounce the names of the members as they reported and their 
resignations, but there is no mention of a Berks representative. 

The record shows that for those two years this county did 
not have a representative in Washington. It had never happened 
before and has not occurred since. 

In those days Congressmen were paid for the days they 
served. The compensation was $6. As Mr. Lower never at- 
tended, the government saved his salary. He was a man of some 
means. So he did not miss the $6 per day. That was a large 
sum at that time. 

The Reading Adler of March 12, 1805, in listing the toasts 
at a Republican celebration held in this city on March 4, 1805, 
gives this toast, “to Gen. Lower, our present representative in 
Congress—May he, like his predecessor, Joseph Hiester, support 
true Republican measures.” This indicates that he was elected 
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as a Democrat. Republican was the name of the party at that 
time. 

The Adler, on June 17, 1806, gives the proceedings of a Re- 
publican (Democrat) convention, in which it is stated that Gen. 
Lower refuses to be re-elected to Congress on account of his 
poor health. The Adler of September 30, 1806, prints a long 
address regarding the approaching election, in which it is stated 
that the ill health and weakness of Gen. Lower prevent him from 
being a candidate. 

From the above, it can be seen that he never went to Wash- 
ington because of impaired health. Hoping for his recovery, the 
position was not filled. The end came December 19, 1806. The 
Adler of January 13, 1807, contains the following obituary 
notice : 

Gen. Christian Lower, aged 56 years, died at his coun- 
try seat, in Tulpehocken township. He was a representative 
in the Legislature of Pennsylvania for nearly 30 years, dur- 
ing which time he held firm to the principle of ’76, and on all 
occasions of his holding office used it, of which the daily jour- 
nal of the Legislature bears competent witness. As a citi- 
zen he was zealous for the independence of his country and 
cheerfully took arms in order to defend this liberty. His 
widow mourns the double loss, the orphan its father and the 
poor a noble friend and well doer. He leaves behind him 
numerous relatives and friends, who bewail his loss. Peace 
be with his ashes. 

That Mr. Lower was a prominent citizen and deeply inter- 
ested in public affairs is proved by the fact that he became a State 
Senator in 1797 and continued in office until promoted to Con- 
gress. 

He must have been a man of business ability, for he became 
an iron manufacturer. There is a record that in 1767 he pur- 
chased an interest in an iron plant, together with much land, on 
the Moselem Creek, in Richmond. The former owner was Jacob 
Shiffer. 

The Autobiography of Congress, published by the govern- 
ment in 1928, contains the following: 
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LOWER, Christian, born in Tulpehocken. Township, 
Berks County, Pa., January 7, 1740; attended school; worked 
as a blacksmith and was later proprietor of an iron foundry; 
colonel of associated battalions in 1775 and sublieutenant in 
1780; county commissioner of Berks County 1777-1779; 
member of the State House of Representatives 1783-1785, 
1793, 1794, and 1796; served in the State Senate 1797-1804; 
elected as a Democrat to the Ninth Congress, and served 
from March 4, 1805, until his death; never qualified or took 
his seat owing to illness, and for the same reason declined 
to be a candidate for renomination; died at his home in 
Tulpehocken Township, Pa., December 19, 1806; interment 
in Tulpehocken Church Burial Ground. 

Strunk’s “Berks County Officers,” published in 1850, and 


Montgomery’s “History of Berks,” and his ‘Political Handbook,” 
issued in the 80’s, all give Joseph Hiester the above term in Con- 
gress, making his total record two years longer than it really was. 
Mr. Hiester again became a national representative some years 
later. 


MATTHIAS REICHERT 


1807-1811 


Had One Name in Berks and Another in 
W ashington—W anted Capital Moved to 
Philadelphia for Safety—War of 1812 
Looms U p—Favors Embargo—Sup ported 
Jefferson—Caucuses at Morgantown and 
Churchtown—Loses His Own County. 


hee CONGRESSIONAL cam- 
paign of 1806 added a new name 
to the roster of Berks national 
Representatives. The man 
elected had one name in Berks 
and another in Washington. That 
is another of the political sur- 
prises this history is giving. 

It will also be interesting 
to be told that Washington was 
not satisfactory to the new mem- 
ber from Berks and he wanted 
the Capital moved to Philadel- 
phia. 

There were others holding 
the same opinion and the matter 
resulted in much debate. The 
Berks man voted yes every time 
anything came up to make the 
change. It was argued that the 
newly established and at that time 
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Copied from a painting. 


crude city of Washington was a great expense to the government, 
that it was not safe, real estate speculators were fleecing the peo- 
ple, that there were no conveniences, that it was an out-of-the-way 
place and that it did not have a single advantage. 
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All of which was true, especially the claim that it was not 
safe. The burning of the White House and other public build- 
ings in the War of 1812 was proof. But the Congressmen who 
wanted the national capital moved to Philadelphia failed in their 
efforts. It was a great disappointment to the Berks member. 
The change would have been a great convenience to him and an 
honor to the Keystone State. 


The time had arrived when it was felt that a new man should 


represent the Berks end of the Third District. Lancaster and 
Chester counties were the other parts of it. 

Reading had a population of about 3,000, and Berks, ac- 
cording to the census, had about 35,000 people. It is hard to 
imagine at this time that Reading then was smaller than Hamburg, 
Birdsboro, Kutztown or Boyertown today. 

There were conferences of leaders in the little Court House 
in the center of the square at Fifth and Penn streets, or Callow- 
hill and Penn, as the location was known in those days. Presi- 
dent Judge John Spayd and his associates, from different parts 
of the county, James Dimmer, George Ege (a former Congress- 
man), Nicholas Lutz and Benjamin Morris, Sheriff Conrad Feger, 
Prothonotary and Clerk of Quarter Sessions John S. Hiester, 
District Attorney Jacob Hubley, Register and Recorder Peter 
Frailey and Senator Gabriel Hiester sounded public sentiment. 
Doubtless some of them would have been glad to go to Congress, 
but none of them were seriously considered. Former Congress- 
man Joseph Hiester was frequently asked for his opinion, and his 
store the scene of many political conferences. 

There were meetings at the Court House, newspaper offices 
and other places during the summer. By August the sentiment 
had centered on Matthias Reichert, one of the best known citi- 
zens of the county. He had been an associate judge from 1791 
to 1797 and had moved to Reading from Colebrookdale, where he 
was reared. 

The Berks leaders in apparent control of local political af- 
fairs held a conference with Chester and Lancaster colleagues, 
at Churchtown, and agreed on Mr. Reichert, for Berks; John 
Hiester, for Chester, and Robert Jenkin, for Lancaster, as the 
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Congressional nominees for the three members allowed the dis- 
trict. | | 

But this did not suit everybody in either of the three counties 
and another caucus was held, this one at Morgantown, on Sep- 
tember 12, 1806. William Witman, of Berks; John Whitehall, of 
Lancaster, and Dr. Roger Davis, of Chester, were named for 
Congress. The conferees were Joseph Lefever, Jefferson Tave- 
tern, Lancaster; J. C. Porter, Samuel Tavetern, Chester, and 
Isaac Addams and James McFarland, Berks. 

This was the first appearance of an Addams in local Con- 
gressional politics. The family played an important part in this 
connection some years later. 

There were now two tickets in the field, containing six nomi- 
nees for the three seats in the House. The election was held 
October 4, 1806, and resulted in the selection of the nominees 
made at Churchtown by about 1,000 votes. The returns follow: 
Berks Lancaster Chester Total 


BUPESROK eis x ovis otatartaig vs 1362725, 2.695) o12 38 40 a Oke 
UNS estore elie eUrarie Bier ye tome 1,552" 2,672. 2,401 16,629 
TRARILIS ahaa alecsweve eV voy eae s 1,395 2,694 2,398 6,487 
MV Rabe ra sch tia hss die'e tai ae P5624 RBAO YZ 55) oe 
DOES tabs Male Ses rod ye Mea ae alah: 1,446: 9,823 2;276)))\\ 540 
PEEL ENEEIOU YS h2 focat ei ok yas Salnl oitecs! 1,487 1,807 2,245 5,539 


* Also known as Richards. 

This was the first time in the Congressional history of the 
county that there was strong opposition to the man agreed on by 
the leaders. 

Few residents of Morgantown and Churchtown realize that 
over a century ago those places were the center of much political 
activity and were meeting points for leaders from three counties. 

An oddity about the election returns was the fact that the 
newspapers gave his name as Matthias Richards. The latter was 
the name sent on to Washington, and the Annals of Congress 
state that Matthias Richards, of Pennsylvania, presented his cre- 
dentials, qualified and took his seat. 

On every roll call during the two terms he served the name 
Richards occurs, but never Reichert. Reading people visiting 
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Washington asking for Congressman Reichert were told that 
there was no man by that name in the House. This is likely the 
only case on record where a Congressman had one name at home 
and another in the House of Representatives. Richards was his 
official name, as far as the government was concerned. 

Mr. Reichert wanted a second term and had to fight to win. 
That was the first time in Berks that a candidate had serious op- 
position to be returned. 

Mr. Reichert’s service in Washington resulted in considerable 
fault finding. That, added to the ambition of others, kept him 
busy during the fall of 1808. There were meetings in various 
parts of the county, as well as in Reading. The Court House, 
then, as now, was a political center. There were two factions. 
It was also a period of fluxing of the two principal parties. The 
Federalists were slowly passing and the Republican-Democratic 
adherents were gaining. Jefferson was the idol of that section of 
the citizens known as Democrats. Mr. Reichert had Federal- 
ist leanings, while William Witman, his opponent, was a pro- 
nounced Democrat. Both aspirants exerted every effort to win, 
and the Congressman was successful by the narrow margin of 
530. There was little satisfaction in the victory, for Mr. Reichert 
lost Berks by a very small margin and would have gone under 
had he not been helped out by his vote in the other two counties. 

There were six candidates on the ticket that year, as follows: 
Mr. Reichert, Berks; Daniel Hiester, Lancaster; R. Jenkins, 
Chester; John Whitehall, Lancaster; William Witman, Berks, 
and R. Davis, Chester. At that time what is now Schuylkill 
county was part of Berks and remained so until March 1, 1811, 
when it was made a separate county. The vote in that part of the 
district in the 1808 election was cast in what was then known as 
the Orwigsburg district. 

The balloting in the three counties follows: 

Berks Lancaster Chester Total 


Solar ovy hitenall cy oso mies 3,149 3,536 . 3,151 9,887 
Seer PAMIS Hook eiucald Ws hie Utes 3,070: °3,586''/3,176 919 832 
William Witman ......... 3.079. 3,S8UGSZ roe 
Matthias Reichert 40.00% 2,972 4,143 3,292 10,407 
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Daniel Hiester ........... 2,958 4,051 3,272 10,283 
BO Pes CLIMITIS 25/4, h pluie «ese 2,836 4,147 3,296 10,279 


When the vote of the Orwigsburg district was added to the 
above figures, the total follows: 


MATCH GS PRRICHETE: iia cru said aslo lm lores hioierdie) ole mint Om’ elaieowye 10,651 
ATO LSLATCSERT) 5G FT ok bd laba lela. ails syeiite Miasntata Wing of dealers 10,625 
Bebe PETARAIIS!) ie d/arsiyi wd. 4l ei a's Ain Si vib a arm's wlntela a area 4 pl Mini 10,524 
John Whitehall ........... cece eee e cece nee eeeees 10,219 
iS AI ps Beg Nie PBL PCV ATO ee A Re Ba 3 10,169 
Ara resa Ta VAL LENURA Te hss dota v kavesi wnt ais oe RilelalGe' ol awh of ecu setaha Oke 10,121 


It is not likely an election was ever held in the three counties 
where there was such a small difference in the totals—only 585 
between the highest and the lowest. Those who understand poli- 
tics can readily see the amount of electioneering in the fall of 
1808. Lancaster retired Congressman Whitehall and Mr. Hiester 
took his place. 

The two campaigns through which Mr. Reichert passed 
proved conclusively that the Berks Democrats were about putting 
the Federalists out of existence. In 1806 he carried Berks by 
only 65 votes, but his majority in the district was 1,295. 

In the campaign of 1808 his Berks majority of 65 in 1806 
was wiped out, and he lost his own county by 107, being helped 
out by Lancaster and Chester, carried the district by 530. 

Mr. Reichert was the first Berks Congressman to become 
acquainted with the beautiful and witty Dolly Madison, wife of 
the President, who held her court at the White House. She was 
a social feature in Washington from 1809 to 1817. Her functions 
were brilliant. The wives of Mr. Reichert’s Berks’ constituents 
were interested in this social favorite and he had to describe the 
parties he attended at the Executive Mansion. The life of a 
national representative was not all work. 

Matthias Richards, as the Annals of Congress print his name, 
took his seat at the first session of the Tenth Congress, October 
26, 1807. There were two Richards in the House from Penn- 
sylvania at that time. The other was Jacob Richards. It was at 
that session that the President submitted the testimony taken at 
the trial of Aaron Burr. 
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Much of the session was devoted to hearing debates in regard 
to the outrages on American shipping, the non-importation and 
the embargo acts passed in retaliation for the high-handed acts 
of the English and the French on the high seas. Mr. Richards 
could be depended on to back up the government. The members 
did not realize that every day was bringing this country nearer 
to war. The interference with United States commerce resulted 
in stagnation of business. 

In giving Mr. Richards’ record in Congress only votes on 
important matters are stated. His first was on October 28, when 
he voted no on a motion that the standing committees be elected 
instead of appointed, as formerly. He was not given any of the 
appointments. He heard the message of President Jefferson. It 
referred in large part to the aggressions of English and French 
vessels. His second vote was no, when an attempt was made to 
compel the committee to make a report in the matter of a report 
on the attack on the frigate Constitution. 

On November 9 he was placed on a committee to decide if the 
secretaries of several committees should have higher salaries. No 
report was made at that session. Other votes followed: 

November 10, yes, naval appropriations; November 17, no, 
secret session in regard to Chesapeake; November 21, no, buying 
secret code of communication from Sir James Jay; November 27, 
yes, that petition of Philadelphia merchants asking that non-im- 
portation act be taken up by the committee on commerce; De- 
cember 2, no, bridge across the Potomac; December 3, yes, arm- 
ing militia; December 11, yes, on petition of Boston merchants 
that non-importation act be repealed; December 15, yes, similar 
petition from Philadelphia business men; December 17, no, salt 
tax; no, increasing harbor fortification bill from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000; yes, to investigate Gen. Wilkinson. This was the 
“Soiled Soldier,” who, while in Reading, after the battle of 
Saratoga, gave away details of the Conway Cabal. 

January 1, 1808, no, amend embargo bill, which at that time 
was a much-discussed measure; January 2, no, same question ; 
January 7, yes, submitting Wilkinson matter to a special com- 
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mittee; no, postponement of naval bill; January 26, no, postpone- 
ment of defense. 

Then commenced a movement to move the seat of govern- 
ment from Washington to Philadelphia. Mr. Richards voted yes. 

In March the matter of the Philadelphia mint came up and 
he favored it. On March 18 he voted against the repeal of the 
embargo; on March 20 he favored a larger army and on April 
18 voted to arm the militia and the same day the embargo again 
came up. He favored it. The first session of the Tenth Con- 
gress ended April 25, 1808. 

A great deal of the Eleventh Congress, convening November 
7, 1808, was devoted to the impending trouble with England and 
France in regard to their conduct in reference to American ship- 
ping. Mr. Richards was at the opening session. As usual, the 
Berks member was not placed on any of the standing commit- 
tees. The embargo was again a burning subject, as was inter- 
course with other nations, but the man from Reading took no 
part in the debates. But he was recorded on nearly every roll 


call. On December 12 he voted no on removing the ban of 


secrecy placed on the letters of United States ministers abroad in 
regard to foreign relations. 

One of his most important votes was cast on December 13, 
when he voted yes on the resolution, “The United States cannot, 
without sacrifice of rights, honor and independence, submit to 
the edicts of Great Britain and France.” December 17, yes, 
against importations; December 22, no, in regard to changing or 
repealing embargo; December 23, yes, more sailors and marines. 

Beginning with the first sessions in January, 1809, embargo 
talk was again the feature. The local member was for it and 
favored increasing the military and naval forces, seeing trouble 
ahead. On February 16 he favored a higher tariff. The session 
adjourned March 3, 1809. 

Congress reconvened’ May 22, 1809. Mr. Richards voted 
in favor of endorsing every act of President Madison in regard 
to foreign relations, and on January 7 favored a higher tariff. 
The session adjourned June 28, 1809. 

It reconvened in November of the same year and devoted a 
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great deal of time to the consideration of the conduct of the 
British minister, all of which was heard by Mr. Richards. One 
day 19 hours were consumed in this manner. 

The third session of the Eleventh Congress met December 
3, 1810. The Bank of the United States was an important ques- 
tion. Mr. Richards voted against charters for a number of banks. 
Congress adjourned March 3, 1811, and that ended Richards’ 
career at Washington. 

In view of the results of the election for a second term, Mr. 
Richards had no desire to try for a third. 

The portrait published in this article is from the collection 
owned by J. Bennett Nolan. 

Congressman Reichert was born in New Hanover township, 
Montgomery county, February 26, 1758, going to Congress at 
the age of 52. His father was named Mathias, born in 1719 and 
died in 1775. The Congressman married Maria Salome, daugh- 
ter of Henry M. Muhlenberg, May 2, 1782. They had five sons 
and four daughters. He spent much of his time in Colebrook- 
dale township, this county, as a farmer, scrivener and justice of 
the peace, and was the most prominent man in his section. He 
served as one of the court justices under the Constitution of 1776; 
was appointed an associate judge of this county under the Con- 
stitution of 1790 and remained in office until 1797. He moved 
to Reading in 1802 to fill the position of collector of excise taxes 
and later was sent to Congress. He filled the office of justice of 
the peace for 42 years. He died in 1830. 


JOHN M. HYNEMAN 


1811-1813 


First Local Member to Help Declare 
War—Conflict of 1812—Took Part in 
Secret Sessions—Sug gests Statesmen Arm 
— Advice Not Heeded—Resigns—Marks 
John Biddle First Berks Lawyer to Try 
for the Office—Defeated. 


1h BERKS CONGRESSIONAL 
campaign of 1810 was spirited 
and there was an entirely new 
set of candidates. It was the 
last time this county, Lancaster 
and Chester were in the same 
district. As in 1808, each had 
two aspirants. 

Here in Berks the brilliant 
lawyer, Marks John Biddle, who 
also. practiced in Lancaster, 
made known his political aspira- 
tions. 

The leaders, however, fa- 
vored John M. Hyneman, one 
of the Court House officials 
(Clerk of the Orphans’ Court), 
who was well acquainted in all 
sections of the county. 

Because of Mr. Biddle’s 
candidacy the local vote was 
very close and it was not until 
the official count was completed 





JOHN M. HYNEMAN 


that Mr. Biddle and his friends realized that he was doomed to 


disappointment. 
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It will not be out of place to say that, mentally, he topped 
every Congressional aspirant that Berks had so far put forth. 
In politics mentality is one thing, but personality, acquaintance 
and party ties amount to more on election day. That proved the 
case in October, 1810. The result was disappointing to Mr. 
Biddle. 

Each of the counties sent new men to Washington. In 1808 
Dr. Robert Davis, of Chester, nearly made it, and was successful 
in 1810. Daniel Hiester, of Lancaster, who wanted another 
term, went under. 

The returns of the October election in 1810 follow: 

Berks Lancaster Chester Total 


John M. Hyneman........ 1808 1,853 2,541 6,201 

PaCOD Leleyert ua eck 2.1953. S875) 25545 eG ee 
Me RODETE LIAVIS | Cased a ciekee . 22035 ME BSS OS Shes eee 

Pamel! Piester i ue ihe 1,783 1,819 

Marks John Biddle........ 1413 1,814 

mamiuer Bechtel. ii 1439 1,817 


The campaigns of 1808 and 1810 indicate, by the returns, 
that the position of Congressman was much sought after. Years 
before it went to the outstanding man of the community. The 
period had now arrived when the desire for the honor was 
becoming more marked. 

An examination of the election returns shows the remarkable 
fact that Mr. Hyneman was not only the low man of the three 
elected, but Messrs. Lefever and Davis, of Chester and Lancaster, 
had a much larger vote in Berks than the local candidate. He 
appeared to be particularly strong in Chester. That the friends 
of Mr. Biddle had a right to expect success is proven by the fact 
that Mr. Hyneman pulled through in Berks with the very small 
majority of 395. 

The new Congressman served in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture in 1809. In 1810 he became Clerk of the Orphans’ Court, 
retained that position all the time he was in Congress and filled 
it until 1816, when he was succeeded by John Addams, and Mr. 
Hyneman was made county surveyor. 

Mr. Hyneman was one of the young men Berks sent to 
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Congress. He was 39 at the time. The Congressman was born 
May 2, 1771, and died May 8, 1816, at the age of 45. He is 
buried in Trinity Lutheran cemetery, Reading. Some of our 
representatives were older than that before they reached Wash- 
ington. Mr. Hyneman believed in holding office and was not 
adverse to filling several positions at the same time. He was a 
representative in the Legislature in 1809 and the next year was 
promoted to Congressman, showing that he understood politics. 
The portrait used in this article is from the private collection of 
J. Bennett Nolan. It was copied from an old daguerrotype 111 
years after the Congressman’s death. 

His first campaign was a contest between the bar (Marks 
John Biddle) and a Court House official, in the person of Mr. 
Hyneman. It was the first time a lawyer tried for the National 
House, and he failed. Quite a number have tried since and have 
been successful. Mr. Biddle was a native of Philadelphia, born 
in 1765. He came to Reading in 1788, when he was admitted to 
the bar, and practiced until 1840. He could not make Congress, 
but was sent to the State Senate from 1817 to 1820. The Govy- 
ernor made him prothonotary in 1821, serving until 1824. He 
was blind for some years. 

When the campaign of 1812 arrived, Berks, Lancaster and 
Chester were no longer in one district. A new one had been 
formed composed of Berks and Schuylkill—with one member. 
Mr. Hyneman was given no opposition, Mr. Biddle, his competitor 
in 1810, not entering the field. The Weekly Advertiser an- 
nounced that the Federalists did not see any hopes of success in 
trying to defeat the Democrats, and therefore had no candidate. 
Berks and Schuylkill leaders held a caucus and agreed that each 
county should have a candidate. Mr. Hyneman was decided on 
for a second term, and Capt. Daniel Ross was the choice for the 
Schuylkill end. At that time Schuylkill was sparsely settled, but 
Mr. Ross must have tried hard to win. The election went to 
Mr. Hyneman. The figures: 

Berks Schuylkill Total 

PPUDEIIATE Saale a! a Chew <a ee oe Bad gs 2,312 340 2,652 

RSME ON Lit 0) Li prs ah & svavelina a4 gio Phe 1,465 340 1,810 
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Hyneman’s majority, 842. 

The first session of the Twelfth Congress opened on No- 
vember 4, 1811. War was at the country’s doors. It was a 
session of long and fevered speeches. There were petitions for 
and against war, the latter coming mostly from the New England 
States. There was one from York county. This was in strong 
contrast with the action of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. A 
communication was addressed to President Madison commend- 
ing him for his firm attitude, praising the national Legislature for 
upholding the honor of the country and deploring the fact that 
some States had refused to send their quota of the militia. Prac- 
tically all of the time of Congress was devoted to preparing for 
the War of 1812. Mr. Hyneman voted for the declaration. 

He took his seat on the opening day. Henry Clay was the 
Speaker, and the local Congressman became acquainted with the 
man who played a large part in the affairs of the nation, but who 
could never reach the Presidential chair. John C. Calhoun, of 
South Carolina, entered the House that year. The Berks mem- 
ber never dreamed these two men would become the great men 
they later proved to be. Mr. Hyneman was placed on no per- 
manent committee. As Berks changed Congressmen very fre- 
quently our representatives were at a disadvantage. They did 
not know the procedure and had no experience in legislation and 
their acquaintances were limited. 

Mr. Hyneman’s first vote on roll call was November 11, on 
a part of the President’s message and on the same day cast a 
negative vote in regard to a motion on defense. About this time 
it was necessary to pass a new Congressional apportionment bill. 
He voted no on one member to 35,000; yes, on 40,000; yes, on 
37,000. 

His first real vote on military matters was December 6, favor- 
ing an increase in the army and navy, enlistments and offering 
bounties; December 16, yes, raising additional troops for three 
years, and accepting volunteers not exceeding 50,000; yes, call- 
ing out militia; December 19, yes, arming merchant vessels. 

January 2, 1812, yes, larger military force; January 6, yes, 
the same; January 17, yes, accepting military corps; January 27, 
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yes, naval appropriations; February 1, arming militia; February 
4, no, dividing militia into classes; February 27, not recorded on 
war taxes; March 2, yes, 20 cents per bushel tax on salt. 

At this time the country found it necessary to tax nearly 
everything. On March 2 he voted yes on direct tax from the 
States; March 6, yes, $500,000 for fortifications; January 20, 
yes, additional import duties. 

- The war feeling had now reached fever heat. On June 2 
Mr. Hyneman voted yes asking that the bill declaring war be 
placed on third reading. There were a number of motions to 
postpone action. He opposed each one. 

The momentous question came to a climax on June 4, 1812, 
when the House voted for war. Mr. Hyneman’s ballot was in 
the affirmative. To him belongs the distinction of being the first 
Berks Congressman to help declare war. The President signed 
the declaration on June 18. 

The second session of the Twelfth Congress convening on 
November 2 was devoted almost entirely to war. On November 
21, Mr. Hyneman voted yes, army pay; December 23, yes, larger 
navy; December 30, yes, larger army; January 25, 1813, no, 
loan bill; January 27, yes, treasury notes to prosecute the war; 
February 24, no, compensating officers and crew of Constitution 
for destroying the Guerriere and Java; February 27, yes, retalia- 
tion measures; March 3, 1813, yes, encouraging destruction of 
vessels of enemy. Congress adjourned on that date. 

The first session of the Thirteenth Congress convened on 
Monday, May 24, 1813, and was devoted entirely to the war. 
Mr. Hyneman did not arrive until the 27th. He was not placed 
on any of the permanent committees, but supported the govern- 
ment in every measure for a successful prosecution of the con- 
flict. 

Two protests were received from the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. One protested against the war, and the second protest- 
ing against the first. 

In this connection it will not be out of place to say, that 
although the war made business dull in Reading, no official pro- 
test was ever sent to Washington from Berks. 
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A bill was passed by the House laying a tax on carriages for 
public hire. Mr. Hyneman was for it. He voted no, on July 
12, objecting to the return of goods captured in private armed 
vessels. Ways and means was an important question and re- 
sulted in many roll calls, Mr. Hyneman responding in each case. 
On July 17 he favored a measure to encourage privateers. 

A great deal of the business of the House, because of the 
war, was kept secret. This was not made public until later. Mr. 
Hyneman cast a number of votes on important measures at these 
executive sessions. A resolution was presented declaring that 
“Washington was defenseless, that the fleet of the enemy is within 
a few hours’ sail, that valuable government property and docu- 
ments are in jeopardy and the invasion must be resisted with vigor 
and repelled.” 

It was proposed that arms be distributed to all able-bodied 
citizens of Washington and to such members of the House will- 
ing to receive them to act against the enemy. 

A motion was made to postpone action. Mr. Hyneman 
voted no and was on the winning side. An amendment was then 
passed, with Mr. Hyneman’s assistance, cutting everything out 
of the resolution excepting arming the people. July 30, Presi- 
dent Madison sent in a message suggesting that all exports be 
prohibited. The Berks member was not recorded on roll call. 
July 22 Mr. Hyneman voted in favor of placing an embargo on 
all vessels then in port. That was his last official act in Congress. 

Several weeks later the Berks member resigned. That was 
the third resignation of local Congressmen. ‘The first was Daniel 
Hiester and the second George Ege. 





DANIEL UDREE 


1813-1815 


Soldier, Statesman, Ironmaster—Strong 
Supporter of War of 1812 — Capitol 
Burned —Voted to. Move It to Phila- 
del phia. | 


a. PRINCIPAL topic of dis- 
cussion during the summer of 
1813 was the war of 1812, as 
we know it. At that time peo- 
ple called it the American War. 
Here in Berks many were of 
the opinion that is was an un- 
necessary struggle. It inter- 
fered with business, trade was 
dull and many were out of 
work. A large number of citi- 
zens of Reading and rural 
Berks responded to the colors. 

In addition to the war talk 
the resignation of Congress- 
man John M. Hyneman, in the 
middle of his second term in 1813, gave another topic that was 
discussed on all sides, and that led to the consideration of a man 
to succeed him. 

The first official act in that connection was the holding of a 
county meeting of Republicans (Democrats) September 11, 1813. 
Congressman Hyneman presided. A number of names were sug- 
gested. Going to Congress during a war was not relished by some 
of those approached and they would not consider the matter. The 
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meeting appointed a committee to find a candidate. It was com- 
posed of Messrs. Jacob Gehr, Frederick Schmidt, Gabriel Hiester, 
Jr., John Spayd, John Addams, John Bieber, Jonathan Hudson, 
George Boyer, Abraham Mengel and Peter Nagle. 

They agreed on Daniel Udree, of Oley, engaged in iron man- 
ufacturing, who was quite active in public affairs. 

But there were others with Congressional ambitions. They 
and their friends got busy as soon as the Hyneman resignation 
was announced and it resulted in two meetings in addition to what 
was considered the regular organization session in Reading on 
September 11. 

The friends of David Hartenstine gathered in this city 
September 30, 1813, to consider political affairs and the advis- 
ability of putting him in the field. Valentine Brobst presided 
and George Wunch kept the minutes. A resolution was passed 
stating that a representative man should be sent to Washington. 
By a unanimous vote it was agreed that Mr. Hartenstine was that 
man. Their action put two aspirants in the field. 

There was sentiment in Kutztown that it was time that part 
of the county was recognized. The honoring of Bern, in former 
years, was recalled. Because of this feeling a meeting was held 
at Daniel Levan’s tavern in Kutztown September 30. Samuel 
Fegely presided and the minutes were in charge of George Brey- 
fogel. After reviewing the situation the session endorsed Mr. 
David Kirby for Congress. There were now three aspirants. 

It will be recalled that Schuylkill was part of the Berks 
district at this time. The county meeting of September 11 named 
a committee to meet a like number of regular organization Re- 
publicans or Democrats of that county to come to an agreement 
on a candidate that would be acceptable to both counties. This 
session was held at Hamburg September 20, and Mr. Udree was 
unanimously endorsed. Messrs. Kirby and Hottenstein were not 
mentioned. The conferees from the two counties comprised 
Peter Aurand, George Rausch, James McFarland, Frederick 
Hesser, George Boyer and John Miller. 

The election was held on October 12, 1813, and proved to be 
a very one-sided affair, as the following figures show: 
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Berks Schuylkill Total 
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The ambition of Messrs. Hottenstein and Kirby was never 
gratified although their names were mentioned in later cam- 
paigns. 

Mr. Udree started for Washington the latter part of No- 
vember. In those days it was a long trip and winter travel by 
stage or horseback was decidedly unpleasant. 

The new member from Berks took his seat at the opening 
session of the second session of the 13th Congress, meeting De- 
cember 6, 1813. He did not expect to be placed on any of the 
standing committees, and was not disappointed. Like his prede- 
cessors, he delivered no addresses, confining himself to voting. 

His first official act was December 22, voting yes, on a mat- 
ter involving relations with France. On December 30 he helped 
pass a resolution calling on the President to explain the failure of 
arms on the northern frontier. January 7, 1814, he favored an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for the navy. There were 52 votes 
against it. 

Only his votes on important war measures will be given. 
On January 14 he voted in favor of encouraging enlistments. 

He was in the House when Henry Clay resigned as Speaker, 
but the record does not state if he voted for Langdon Cheves, his 
successor. On the 21st he again voted in favor of encouraging 
enlistments, and the next day favored a modification of the em- 
bargo. He was not in favor of delivering libeled goods to the 
owners, pending trial. He was opposed to the ransoming of cap- 
tured ships and goods. January 28, 1814, he opposed a reduction 
of the rifle corps. He voted no on printing a memorial petition 
from Maryland in regard to the war. On February 7 he opposed 
amending the embargo. 

The government was in dire need of money and much time 
was devoted to the consideration of finances. On February 21, 
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1814, the Berks member voted in favor of issuing Treasury 
notes. | 

Tuesday, March 2, 1814, the first reference to peace was 
made in the House by the introduction of a resolution “that the 
embargo be suspended during the impending negotiations for 
peace.’ When the matter came to a vote Mr. Udree cast his 
ballot in the negative. The next day he voted for the loan bill. 
March 7 he favored the appropriation bill. On the 14th the em- 
bargo question again came up and Mr. Udree voted no. March 
17 he favored amending the liquor license law, but lost. March 
29 he cast his ballot in favor of the militia. April 1 he opposed 
the consideration of the abolition of the Berlin and Milan decrees 
and when the matter again came up April 6 voted as formerly 
and did the same on the 12th; April 13, yes, on protecting the 
frontier. On April 18 the House adjourned. 

During the above session a great deal of the business of the 
House, because of its confidential nature, was transacted behind 
closed doors. The roll calls were numerous, and Mr. Udree voted 
in support of the government. James Madison was President. 

The third session of the Thirteenth Congress opened Sep- 
tember 19, 1814, and Mr. Udree answered roll call. As in its 
previous session, the Berks member was not placed on any com- 
mittees. The British had captured Washington August 24, 1814, 
with a force of 200 men, and burned the White House and most 
of the public buildings, entailing a loss of $2,000,000. The citi- 
zens made no defense. The troops left the next day, leaving the 
Capitol a scene of blackened ruins. 

One of the first business matters before the House was a 
letter from the clerk detailing the destruction. A resolution was 
presented to inquire into the causes that led to the destruction of 
the city. Congressman Wright, of Maryland, sarcastically re- 
marked that it might have been a bit more parliamentary to have 
inquired into the causes of the failure of the United States to 
defend the District than of the enemy’s success in his enterprise 
against it. 

On September 6 a motion was made to appoint a committee 
to report on removing the seat of government, during the present 
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session, to a place of greater security and less inconvenience. Mr, 
Udree favored that measure. He also objected to a postponement 
of the question. On September 28 he voted in favor of giving 
100 acres of land to every British soldier who deserted. On Oc- 
tober 4 he again opposed postponement of consideration of re- 
moval of the seat of government. Pages of debate were devoted 
to the matter. October 15 he again voted against rejecting the 
resolution. Philadelphia was agreed on as the new seat of gov- 
ernment, as far as the House was concerned. A motion was then 
made that $100,000 be appropriated annually for five years to re- 
pair the damage caused by the British troops. Mr. Udree 
favored it. 

When the question of the purchase of Thomas Jefferson’s 
library came up the Berks member is not recorded. He voted 
for an increase of tax October 25; October 28, no, higher taxes; 
yes, on another part of the same; November 21, yes, Bank of the 
United States; November 26, yes, additional revenue; November 
30, yes, twice, tax bills; December 6, yes, increasing the army. 

There was much discussion of draft laws. Mr. Udree voted 
yes on some features and no on others, and yes on the final pass- 
age on December 14. The tariff question was resumed De- 
cember 16, when he favored a reduction on tobacco; yes, on in- 
equality on tax on pig iron; no, on abolishing tax on furniture; 
December 18, yes, more revenue; yes, on watches, etc. ; December 
21, no, on measure of land tax. 

And then came December 24, 1814. While the House was 
discussing French army practices and a uniform system of dis- 
cipline for the United States army the Peace Commissioners at 
Ghent came to terms. But that was not known in this country 
for some weeks and the consideration of war measures continued. 

The first sessions in January, 1815, were devoted to the Bank 
of the United States. On January 5 Mr. Udree voted no, on in- 
tercourse with the enemy. 

When the House adjourned on Saturday, January 7, 1815, 
full of talk about the war and not feeling any too cheerful, the 
members did not realize that they were on the eve of the most 
brilliant victory of the struggle. Sunday, January 8, Gen. Andrew 
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Jackson crushed the British at New Orleans. The victory was 
won 15 days after peace had been agreed on at Ghent. But 
Congress knew nothing of either event for weeks. And the war 
legislation went on. The tariff came up on January 10, and the 
Berks member voted no. 

Monday, January 26, the news of the victory at New Or- 
leans reached Washington. The British lost 700 in killed and 500 
prisoners, and 1,400 men were wounded; the Americans eight 
killed and 13 wounded. Probably no other battle in history pre- 
sents such a contrast in casualties. 

Congress at once prepared a resolution of thanks, praising 
the troops, pointing out what militia could do against veterans 
and directing that a gold medal be struck for presentation to Gen. 
Jackson. It was referred to a committee of the whole. There 
were other resolutions praising and rewarding valor. February 
18 a motion was made to postpone action on the Jackson resolu- 
tion indefinitely. On the 21st there was a motion to set a day 
of thanksgiving. February 23 Mr. Udree voted against a mo- 
tion that the members should be paid in the money of the States 
they represented. That sounds strange today. Par, as we know 
it, did not exist at that time. 

The Jackson resolution came up again on February 17 and 
was passed unanimously by the House. Mr. Udree was present. 
The Senate wanted the word “immediate” stricken from the reso- 
lution. The matter again came up on February 25, and the reso- 
lution was finally adopted. Mr. Udree’s last vote was on Febru- 
ary 28, 1815, in connection with the trouble with the Dey of 
Algiers. 

This ended his first Congressional term, which, while short, 
covered a most important part of American history. Later he 
was sent back to the House several times. 

Mr. Udree, one of Berks leading business men, when elected 
to Congress, was born in Philadelphia, August 5, 1751. He 
moved to this county and settled in Oley township, where he was 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, operating the Oley furnace 
and the Rockland forge for nearly a generation. He was estab- 
lished in business by his uncle, Jacob Winey, a capitalist and 
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merchant of the Quaker City. Mr. Udree served in the Revo- 
lutionary War for several years, commanding a regiment at the 
Battle of Brandywine, where his horse was shot under him. He 


‘took an active interest in local militia matters for a long time 


and served as a major general for seven years. His first public 
office was as a member of the Legislature from 1799 to 1803 and 
again in 1805. He was an advocate of public internal improve- 
ments. 

While in Washington during a later term in Congress, when 
John Quincy Adams was President, Mr. Udree attended a recep- 
tion given by Mrs. Adams. In a quiet way his hostess alluded to 
the support which her husband hoped to receive from the repre- . 
sentatives from the Keystone State. 

He replied, “we are like the handle of a jug, all on one side,” 
intimating politely that most of the Congressmen from Pennsyl- 
vania were not Federalists. 

Mr. Udree died July 15, 1828, leaving a large estate. He 
never married. In personal appearance he was a well-developed 
man, rather below the medium height. In conversation he was 
quick and nervous. A favorite expression was “Damn my old 
shoes.” There is a life-sized portrait in oil in the hall of the His- 
torical Society of Berks. 

He was a Presidential elector for Jackson in 1828, but died 
before he could fulfill that office. 


JOSEPH HIESTER 


1815-1820 


Stages Comeback by Defeating Udree in 
1814—Objects to Higher Pay for Mem- 
bers—$1,500 Considered Monstrous— 
Opposes Slavery in Missouri—V oted for 
Compromise and Tariff of 1820—Served 
13 Years—Elected Governor. 


Wore Congressman Daniel Udree was in Washington in 1813 
and 1814, trying to help win the war against Great Britain, 
political matters were boiling at home. 

Representative Udree was anxious to be re-elected and given 
a full term, after serving the unfinished term of Congressman 
John M. Hyneman. But he was at a disadvantage. Washing- 
ton was far from Reading. Those on the home ground had the 
advantage, as he later learned. He pointed out that it took 
months for a new man to learn the method of procedure, and 
now, having the experience, was in a position to render more ef- 
ficient service. That argument has been used many times since 
then. 

Here at home the struggle then on, 1812-1814, was called “a 
useless war.” This was almost the sole topic. While no one 
here did anything to hinder the work of the government and there 
were several thousand Berks troops in the field, yet there was a 
feeling that the war should have been avoided. As Reading was 
not engaged in the shipping trade, people here did not feel the 
same acute interest in the matter as those living on the seaboard. 

Berks people had a motto, “That we will not give up any of 
the rights of our country.” This was quoted at political as well 
as at other gatherings. Practically every vote that Mr. Udree 
cast On war measures was along that line. But in spite of that, 
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there was a sentiment that Berks should make a change at Wash- 
ington. 

During the summer of 1814 former Congressman Joseph 
Hiester came to the conclusion that the time was ripe to stage a 
comeback. His friends supported him in this idea. Public sen- 
timent was sounded, and reports from different sections of the 
county—except Oley—favored the idea. Mr. Udree was from 
Oley and his neighbors were loyal. 

A meeting was held in Reading September 17, 1814, to con- 
sider Congressional and other nominees. Henry Boyer presided 
and Frederick Schmidt was secretary. Mr. Hiester’s name and 
that of Mr. Schmidt were suggested. Mr. Udree was not men- 
tioned. On the same day there was a meeting of citizens which 
endorsed Mr. Hiester, who had succeeded Congressman George 
Ege in 1797, remaining in office until 1805. 

There were fevered addresses at the county meeting in which 
patriotism and love of country were the keynotes. The meeting 
nominated Mr. Hiester without opposition. 

But this was not satisfactory to Mr. Udree and his friends, 
and he was urged to be a candidate in spite of the action of the 
Democratic-Republican county meeting. He did so, and, although 
he did not have the support of the “organization” as it might be 
called, made an excellent showing. Schuylkill was part of the 
Berks district, but that section did not think it worth while to put 
a candidate in the field. That left Berks to decide between Hies- 
ter and Udree, the former having a majority of 1,040 in this dis- 
trict at the October election. The vote follows: 

Berks Schuylkill Total 

TOME ded ha sishew hs Vanes died iaiate 23917 Zak 2,738 

Bp dteavarns Cour Vwacnstn isnt a 1,191 504 1,698 
His majority in Berks was 1,326. 

The result was a great disappointment to Mr. Udree and his 
friends, who had hoped that his war record in Congress would pull 
him through. It will be noticed that he was twice as popular in 
Schuylkill as his opponent. 

This campaign was not fought between two political parties, 
but between two men. While Mr. Hiester, in his earlier years 
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in politics, was considered a Federalist, he had, on retiring from 
Congress, urged that his successor be a pronounced Jefferson man. 
That proved to be the case in the selection of Mr. Hyneman and 
Mr. Hiester likely voted the Democratic ticket. Mr. Udree usual- 
ly voted with the Democrats in Congress. Mr. Hiester could be 
called a Federalist with decided Democratic leanings. 

With the election of Mr. Hiester people hoped for an im- 
provement in business. At the time he was one of the principal 
merchants in Reading. The borough had a population of pos- 
sibly 3,000 and the county 44,000. 

The same convention that nominated Mr. Hiester for Con- 
gress named Ludwig Worman for the Assembly. Some years 
later the latter succeeded the former as national representative. 
Mr. Hiester was 63 years old when he went back to the House. 

Leaving the national House on March 3, 1805, because of 
criticism at home and alleging that Washington was too far from 
Reading and traveling dangerous, he returned for the opening of 
the first session of the Fourteenth Congress, on December 4, 
1815. Henry Clay was made Speaker. 

The Berks member, although experienced in Congress, was 
not placed on standing committees, neither was he on any of the 
committees to report on the message of President Madison. He 
did not make a motion, offer a bill or take the floor for an ad- 
dress. As in his previous service he proved a quiet member. 
Silence, it is said, is golden. The truth of this is realized in 
looking over the long addresses in the Congressional Record. 
Most of them are nothing but an expense. His principal work 
was listening to speeches and answering roll calls. His first vote 
was December 27, no, in regard to private losses in the recent war, 
and yes on the 28th, when the bill was passed. In reviewing his 
legislative work at this session only the most important measures 
on which he voted will be mentioned. On January 9, 1816, he 
favored resumption of commerce with Great Britain and voted 
for ratification on January 14. During the discussion on war 
taxes and revenue Mr. King, of Massachusetts, reminded the 
House “that one murder makes a villain; thousands a hero.” 
February 21 he favored compensating Canadian refugees. 
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When the bill came up creating the Bank of the United 
States he either was not present or did not vote. He is not re- 
corded on increasing the pay of members, but it is known he was 
opposed to it. On April 8, when the new tariff bill came to a 
final vote, he cast his ballot in the negative. April 12 he opposed 
additional compensation to employees of Congress. On the 24th 
of the same month he voted no, that all duties had to be paid in 
specie; no, increasing salaries of foreign ministers. His vote 
was no, on a revenue bill, on April 26. The first session of the 
Fourteenth Congress adjourned on April 30, 1816. 

The second session convened December 2, 1816, with Mr. 
Hiester in attendance. He received no appointments. Much 
time was devoted to discussing increased compensation of mem- 
bers. 

A representative said that allowing members $1,500 was a 
monstrous law. That was the view in Berks. At present the 
pay is $10,000, with allowances. A dollar looked much larger in 
1816 than it does in 1939. He voted in favor of $6 per day and 
20 cents a mile traveling expenses. He voted no on substituting 
$10 and also no on $9; no, on $8; yes, on leaving the matter for 
the next Congress to decide. He favored enforcing neutrality. 
He objected to using the dividends of the United States Bank for 
internal improvements. He voted against reducing the duty on 
salt. The second session adjourned on March 3, 1817. 

Mr. Hiester was a candidate for. re-election in 1816 and had 
things his own way. Former Congressman Udree still felt that 
he would like to return to Washington. He continued having 
this thought for years, when his wish was gratified. But the 
returns in 1816 showed that while a few people felt that way, 
his prospects were not good. Carl Schumacker was an aspirant, 
but when the votes at the October election were counted he hardly 
knew that he was running. The result in Berks follows: 


BOCAS ESTCSROL. ssc la iiai Siprdiclasre oer alate she era wetate we awl ai on NOR 3,420 
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Politics did not figure in the 1816 campaign—everything was 
personal. There were three tickets: Officers’, Partial Delegate 
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and Freemen. Mr. Hiester was a favorite in the three camps. 

This was a very busy period for Mr. Hiester. In addition 
to being elected to Congress in October, 1816, he was a candidate 
for Governor in the fall of 1817, but was defeated. He pulled 
59,415 votes, and his Democratic opponent, William Findlay, 
66,420, thus losing by 7,005. He was wise—not resigning from 
Congress—a certainty—to run for Governor. Messrs. Findlay 
and Hiester were both Congressmen. The former had served 
many years and was one of the prominent members of the House. 
The two came in daily contact. Mr. Hiester did not want to be 
a candidate, but the remnants of the old Federalist party insisted. 
He desired his friend, Andrew Gregg, to be the aspirant. He, 
too, was a Congressman and was later promoted to the Senate. 
The Findlay-Hiester campaign was bitter. It was a sample of the 
mud-slinging electioneering of that period. There is some at 
present, but nothing compared with that of over a century ago. 

A few weeks after the affairs of the gubernatorial campaign 
were cleaned up Mr. Hiester took his seat at the opening of the 
Fifteenth Congress, convening December 1, 1817. Henry Clay 
was the Speaker. 

A Berks member at last secured a place on one of the stand- 
ing committees. This county waited 28 years for such an honor. 
He was placed on the committee on private land claims. But his 
name does not appear on the list of committees to report on the 
President’s Message. 

The compensation of members, left over from the last term, 
was again a feature. There were quite a number of roll calls. 
Mr. Hiester voted yes, on $6 per day instead of $9; yes, reduc- 
ing from $9 to $8. The bill was agreed to, at that figure, $8 per 
day and mileage. 

He favored commutation of soldiers’ bounty lands; no, gov- 
ernment money for internal improvements; no, Cumberland road; 
no, $30,000 for furnishing House chamber and committee rooms; 
no, $40,879 for furnishing President’s house; yes, for central 
building of the Capitol; no, change in duty on iron; yes, addi- 
tional duties; no, limiting time of present tariff duties to seven 
years. The session adjourned April 20, 1818. 
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The second session of the Fifteenth Congress met November 
18, 1818, but Mr. Hiester did not report the first day. He lost 
his place on the standing committee. The Berks member did not 
arrive until December 2. December 9 he favored pensions for 
soldiers’ widows and orphans; voted yes on military pensions ; yes, 
military appropriation bill. There were days of debate in regard 
to Gen. Jackson, the Seminole War and the trial of Arbuthnot and 
Armbrister. Jackson was praised and blamed. On February 8, 
1819, Mr. Hiester voted yes, disapproving the trial and execution 
of Arbuthnot. 

February 13, 1819, a bill was introduced that had a far- 
reaching effect, the echoes of which were heard for years. It was 
the request of the territory of Missouri to be admitted as a State. 
At once the question of slavery was brought forward. An effort 
was immediately made to limit it in the proposed new State. 
Few questions before Congress have resulted in more debate than 
that of Missouri and slavery. Mr. Hiester never took any part 
in the discussions, some of which were heated. The first time 
any part of the bill came to a vote was February 16, on the reso- 
lution that “the introduction of slavery is prohibited.” Mr. 
Hiester voted yes, showing he was opposed to slavery. Years 
before he was the owner of slaves, according to the records in 
the Berks Court House, made public while he was running for 
Governor. | 

He also voted yes, that colored children born in Missouri 
after its admission shall be free at the age of 25. All amend- 
ments offered to the bill against slavery were supported by the 
man from Berks. 

February 25, 1819, an attack on the Bank of the United 
States started. The second session of the Fifteenth Congress 
adjourned on March 3, 1819. 

The campaign of 1818 resolved itself into party lines in 
strong contrast with 1816. The Independent Republicans pitted 
themselves against the Democrats. The former won for Con- 
gress and the latter captured nearly all the other positions. 

The Independent Republicans held a largely attended county 
meeting September 26 with George Kemp, president; William 
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Hiester, Jr., and William High, secretaries. It was solid for 
Hiester for Congress. Former Congressman Udree did not figure 
that year. . 

A resolution was passed deploring the things that had been 
said against Mr. Hiester in the gubernatorial election in 1817, 
and asserting that a minute investigation had proven them untrue. 
The charges were vile. 

Word. was received from the Independent Republicans of 
Schuylkill that no candidate would be named to compete with the 
man put up by Berks. This action was taken at a meeting held 
in the Court House at Orwigsburg, September 25, 1818. Daniel 
Graeff, Henry W. Conrad and Bernard Kepner were named con- 
ferees to ratify anything done by Berks. 

But the Democrats of Schuylkill took a different view. They 
wanted a candidate of their own, arguing Schuylkill was entitled 
to the position that year. They felt as Lehigh did 70 years later. 
Jonathan Hudson was named as the nominee from Schuylkill on 
the straight Democratic ticket. He carried Schuylkill and had a 
strong following in Berks, as the returns of the election held on 
October 2, 1819, show: 

Berks Schuylkill Total 

PORRD I SLO bert Coe ns UCN ark 1,954 S25) 2 oRe 

Nonathan iH wdabr ney Cals cube 1,440 354 1,785 

Mr. Hiester carried the district by 497, but lost Schuylkill 
by 26. His Berks majority was 514. Men, long in office, no 
matter how efficient, make enemies. Likely the enmity is caused 
by jealousy. It is cloaked under the name of patriotism. 

Leaders took this as a warning that the time was coming 
when Berks would have to give recognition to the other end of 
the district. But it never did, and in 1822 Lehigh was added to 
the district. | 

Mr. Hiester did not realize it at the time, but this was his 
last election as Congressman. He was promoted to the Gover- 
norship in 1820. 

Mr. Hiester took his seat in the Sixteenth and last Congress 
in which he served December 6, 1819. As in the previous ses- 
sion the Missouri question again loomed large. The Berks mem- 
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ber was placed on the Public Expenditure standing committee. 
He was something of a watch dog of the Treasury, always keep- 
ing down expenses and opposing increasing salaries. 

The first time the Missouri bill came up at this session, Janu- 
ary 24, Mr. Hiester voted yes on postponing action until the next 
week, but the motion was lost. After that the bill came up on 
many occasions, the matter of slavery being the hitch. Mr. Hies- 
ter never figured in the debate. There were petitions for and 
against slavery. Then Maine was linked with Missouri in regard 
to Statehood, and the word “compromise” was mentioned. Three 
votes were taken February 23, 1820, but if Mr. Hiester was 
present he is not recorded as voting. On February 28 the mat- 
ter again came up. The Maine-Missouri bill was divided on a 
disagreement on the first eight sections and Mr. Hiester was on 
the winning side on disagreeing and voted yes on disagreeing on 
the ninth section. Then there was a conference with the Senate 
and the man from Berks voted no, on agreeing with the results 
of the conference, and yes on agreeing on the restrictive amend- 
ment. He also voted no on admitting the two States on an equal 
footing. The motion was then made that the bill be engrossed 
and read for the third time. Mr. Hiester agreed. He again 
voted in the affirmative when the main question came up on March 
1. On March 2 a motion was made to strike out the slavery 
clause in the Missouri bill, The Berks man voted no. 

Then came the famous compromise suggestion that slavery 
be prohibited North of 36 degrees, 30 minutes North latitude. 
Mr. Hiester voted in the affirmative. The yeas were 134, nays 42. 

March 17 he opposed the general appropriation bill. Revolu- 
tionary pensions came up on March 23. A motion was made to 
discharge the committee in charge of the matter but Mr. Hiester 
voted no. 

The revision of the tariff was discussed at length. April 28 
a motion was made to postpone the matter until the next session. 
Mr. Hiester voted no and that prevailed. He favored a reduc- 
tion on salt and voted yes on the main question that the bill be 
engrossed and read for the third time. His vote helped to pass 
the tariff bill on April 29. He favored the President borrowing 
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$3,000,000. The session adjourned on May 15. That ended Mr. 
Hiester’s Congressional career with his term incompleted and an 
election was held to fill it. 

During the fall of 1820 he was elected Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, defeating William Findlay, candidate for re-election. 
He was in the House 13 years, longer than any other Berks man. 
Daniel Ermentrout served 11 years and held second honor in 
length of service. 

_ Mr. Hiester ran for Governor on the Federalist ticket. It 
was practically the last big victory of that party. And it would 
not have been a victory had it not been for his many Democratic 
admirers in Berks. When he assumed his position as Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the State the Capital was Lancaster. It was moved to 
Harrisburg during his administration. . 

The vote for Governor was: Hiester, Federalist, 67,905; 
Findlay, Democrat, 66,300. Hiester’s majority, 1,605. It was 
one of the closest gubernatorial contests in the history of the 
State. 

When his term was over he came back to Reading as its 
most prominent citizen. Mr. Hiester was a man of commanding 
presence, six feet tall, weighed nearly 200 pounds, and most af- 
fable in manner. The soldier, businessman, Congressman and 
Governor was a member of the First Reformed Church. He 
died June 10, 1832, aged 79 years, 6 months and 22 days, worth 
nearly half a million dollars, the richest man in Berks. His re- 
mains are interred in Charles Evans cemetery. 





DANIEL UDREE 


1820-1821 


Goes Back to Congress for a Few Months 
—Forgotten Campaign—Iwo Congres- 
sional Elections in 1820 — Friends of 
Reform Not Heeded. 


Eee county had two Congressional elections in 1820, but 
one of them, strange to relate, unknown to Historians Rupp, 
Strunk and Montgomery. This is the second forgotten campaign ° 
unearthed by this history. 

They state that Gov. Joseph Hiester was succeeded in Con- 
gress by Ludwig Worman. That is incorrect. Gen. Daniel Udree 
was the man who completed Mr. Hiester’s term in the Sixteenth 
Congress. It is this campaign, the details of which are now told 
for the first time. Gen. Udree can be called Berks county’s Con- 
gressional pinch hitter—doing it three times. 

Joseph Hiester was on the October, 1820, ticket for Governor. 
He was serving in Congress at the time, but did not resign his 
seat in the National House. No chances were taken, because he 
had been defeated for Governor at the previous election. It 
might happen again and he could then complete his term in Con- 
gress. 

But he was successful and resigned, to be inaugurated Gover- 
nor December 13th, 1820. That meant a Berks vacancy in the 
Sixteenth Congress, which terminated March 3, 1821, and an- 
other election was necessary. 

The regular Congressional election had been held in October 
and the man chosen for the Seventeenth Congress was Ludwig 
Worman, who defeated Gabriel Hiester. It is but natural to 
suppose that Mr. Worman would be given the uncompleted term 
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at the special election ordered by Gov. Findlay to be held De- 
cember 26, 1820. 

But such was not the case. Gen. Udree, of Oley, who had 
finished the uncompleted term of Congressman John M. Hyneman, 
in 1813, wanted to go back to Washington and here saw an 
opportunity. He figured slightly in the campaign in October, but 
became most aggressive in the December contest against Mr. 
Worman, who living in Earl township, was the general’s neighbor, 
who lived in Oley. 

A meeting was held in the borough of Reading which urged 
the election of Mr. Udree. As he was a man of means his cam- 
paign at once became an important factor. Money is the life blood 
of politics even in a Republic. The Worman people were indignant, 
but that made no impression on the determined and ambitious 
iron master from Oley. He wanted the office! At that time he 
already had an idea that he would be Worman’s successor when 
he completed his term in the Seventeenth Congress to which he 
had been elected. 

The Berks and Schuylkill Journal, in its issue of December 
20, 1820, devoted over half a column to a meeting at which Peter 
Aurand was chairman and George Getz, secretary, to consider 
the Congressional vacancy. The gathering was made up of 
“Friends of Reform.” The words—politics and “reform’—go 
hand in hand, as though the former made the latter necessary. 
As usual at sessions of this kind, the feature was resolutions. 
Here are a few adopted by the reformers; all against Mr. Udree. 

Resolved, That it be, and hereby is, strongly recom- 
mended to the Friends of Reform, not to grow weary of 
doing good, and on election day, December 26, 1820, to go to 
the polls and again defeat a vigilant enemy (no names men- 
tioned), who, although vanquished, is not destroyed, and who, 
finding himself too weak for open and honorable contest, 
hopes to succeed by artifice and stratagem. 

Resolved, That the late strong expression of the voice of the 
people, in full delegate meeting, in favor of Ludwig Worman 
and his subsequent election to the next Congress by a large 
majority, so late as two months ago, render it inexpedient 
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and even presumptuous in a meeting of a few citizens, com- 

posed almost entirely of citizens of Reading and propose any 

other individual of their own fancy to serve the remainder 
of Mr. Hiester’s term. 

Resolved, That the meeting pledge itself to promote by all 
honorable means the election of Mr. Worman to serve the 
remainder of Mr. Hiester’s term in Congress. 

Then followed the shortest Congressional contest in the his- 
tory of the county. It lasted about two weeks and Mr. Worman’s 
success appeared certain. The Berks and Schuylkill Journal, in 
the issue of December 30, 1820 published a tabulated statement 
from the election districts showing the Worman vote to be 784, 
and 727 ballots for Udree. It was stated that the Schuylkill figures 
were not yet in, but in spite of that “we know that Mr. Worman 
is elected.” 

The Reading Adler, on January 2, 1821, gave this result: 
“Worman, 839; Udree, 826, the former winning by a majority 
or 13.7 

This appeared to settle the matter that Mr. Worman, who, 
in the October election, had been given a full term, would also 
complete the unexpired period of Mr. Hiester. Congratulations 
were numerous and things looked bright for the industrious 
tanner from Earl. 

In those days, as at present, the apparently defeated man 
does not give up until the official count is completed. Mr. Udree 
took that position, claiming the final tally would give him the 
coveted honor. He was correct, for the Adler of January 9 stated 
that the official tabulation showed Gen. Udree had been elected, 
but does not give the majority. He took his seat in Congress 
January 8, 1821. 

It was sad news for Mr. Worman but worse was to come— 
two defeats within two years by the same man and then death. 

Mr. Udree was glad to get back to Washington for a few 
months—a small man filling a big man’s place. His attendance 
was regular. Then he made way for Mr. Worman and laid plans 
to become his successor. 


LUDWIG WORMAN 


1821-1822 


A Tanner, Defeats Gabriel Hiester— 
Political Surprise—Loses for Re-election 
and Dies a Few Days Later—Does Not 
Complete First Term. 


Pe HE ELECTION of Congressman Joseph Hiester to the governor- 
ship in 1820 resulted in a new political deal in Berks, caused 
quite a mix-up and put members of the Hiester family into opposite 
camps. While there is nothing to prove it, it is likely that not all 
the Berks Hiesters voted for their kinsman for governor. | 

When Joseph Hiester retired from the national House, for- 
mer Senator Gabriel Hiester came to the conclusion that it was 
the proper time to gratify his ambition to go to Washington. 
Other men had similar inclinations. 

The leaders did not realize at the time that the special election 
of December 20, 1820, to fill Congressman Hiester’s unexpired 
term, would put Daniel Udree back into politics. That was told 
in the last chapter. 

The campaign for the full term resolved itself into a straight 
contest between the Republican (Democrat) and Federalist parties. 
One side was known as the National Republicans and the other 
as the Republicans. Mr. Hiester was on the Federalist ticket for 
governor against William Findlay, Democrat. 

The voters of Berks that year, as on a former occasion, likely 
came to the conclusion that there was too much Hiester in the 
campaign. Electing one was doing their full duty to the family, 
so a Hiester was turned down for Congress and a man, new as a 
candidate, was nominated and elected. The only thing that re- 
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mains to perpetuate his name, however, is Worman, a former post 
office and hotel on the pike near Earlville. 

Schuylkill was still part of the Berks district. The Inde- 
pendent Republicans of that section held a meeting at Orwigsburg 
on August 19, 1820, stating they would have no aspirant for Con- 
gress and endorsing any person named by Berks. 

September 16 the Democratic-Republicans of Berks held a 
meeting at the “public buildings” in Reading to name a ticket. 
John Ziemer was president and Abraham Hill and George Oben- 
heimer were the secretaries. They endorsed Findlay for governor 
and nominated Gabriel Hiester for Congress. He and Joseph 
Hiester were cousins. 

The other side that year took the name of Republicans. They 
held a county meeting and convention on the same day (Septem- 
ber 16), at Anthony Bechtel’s tavern to endorse and nominate. 

One of the delegates from Earl township was Ludwig Wor- 
man, a tanner. He stood high in his community and was well 
thought of by leaders in Reading and other sections. This was 
proven by the fact that he was made chairman. Peter Nagle, Jr., 
was the secretary. Delegates were in attendance from every town- 
ship, and it in reality was the official organization meeting. The 
other gathering at this time, would be termed something like inde- 
pendents. 

That Mr. Worman was highly thought of is evidenced by the 
fact that the meeting over which he presided give him the unani- - 
mous nomination for Congress. The same delegates endorsed 
Joseph Hiester for governor. This action was in strong contrast 
with the other county meeting, which not only turned down a 
home man for governor, but also secured a Hiester to go on the 
county ticket. | 

The result of the election held on October 10, 1820, follows: 


Total in 

Berks District 
Ludwig Worman ........ 3,819 4,747 
Gabriel’ Hiester jes enone 3,068 3,780 


That the two parties were evenly matched is shown very 
plainly by the election returns. Mr. Worman’s majority in Berks 
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was 751 and only 967 in the district. The result is remarkable 
when it is recalled that Mr. Hiester was long before the public, 
held a number of positions, was known in every section of the 
county and had the advantage of being a member of what was 
the most prominent family in the county. 

On the other hand Mr. Worman was practically unknown, 
when compared with his opponent. He conducted a tannery in 
Earl township. He was a native of Bucks, but moved to Berks 
early in life and later engaged in business, which must have 
been profitable. He took an interest in public affairs. Less is 
known of him than of any other Berks congressman. He died 
October 17, 1822, while a member of the House. 

Mr. Worman’s opponents thought he was presuming to oppose 
a Hiester. That was the belief of members of that family, who 
partly controlled political affairs in Berks and had been doing 
so for a generation. Gabriel Hiester, who wanted to succeed 
Joseph Hiester in Washington, had been a State senator from 
1805 to 1812. His son, Gabriel, Jr., was clerk of the Quarter 
Sessions from 1809 to 1811 and in 1812 he was promoted to 
Prothonotary, holding that position until 1817. And in 1820 his 
father wanted to go to Congress, and would have done so had 
not Mr. Worman been the stronger man politically. But his 
triumph was short-lived. 

Comparing the two Hiester votes in Berks is interesting. 
Joseph carried the county by 4,358 for governor, while Gabriel 
polled 3,068 for Congress. Findlay, for governor, got 2,757. 

Mr. Worman took his seat at the opening of the first session 
of the 17th Congress, December 3, 1821. Standing with him when 
he took the oath was a tall, handsome, dignified young lawyer, 
who on that day started a career that later landed him in the 
President’s chair. It was James Buchanan, of Lancaster. The 
opening was unusual because there was a contest for speaker, the 
voting continuing two days. A dozen ballots were necessary 
and Philip Barbour, of Virginia, was the winner. James Monroe 
was President. The Berks member was not placed on any of the 
standing committees. Mr. Buchanan, although it was his first 
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term, was made a member of the committee on agriculture, and at 
once took an active part in the debates. 

A new apportionment bill was before the House and, as usual, 
when this came up every 10 years, there was much difference of 
opinion. Mr. Worman’s first vote was on this question January 
30, 1822, when he was on the affirmative side on 35,000 population 
per representative and no on 39,000. Two more negatives are on 
his record on March 31. On March 4 he voted for the military 
appropriation bill. March 12 he voted no on a bankruptcy measure. 
He was recorded in favor of the general appropriation bill; no 
and yes on different phases of the tariff bill; yes, on sending com- 
pensation bill to next Congress; no, Cumberland road; yes, com- 
pensation of customs officers. The first session adjourned early in 
May, 1822. There was no important legislation and the member 
from Berks had what might be called an easy time. 

Congressman Worman heard President Monroe’s veto of the 
bill to repair and preserve the famous Cumberland road, claiming 
Congress had no right to pass such a road. The road was often 
before the House. The veto was presented on May 4, 1822. Ac- 
companying it was his often quoted “Views of the President on 
Internal Improvements.” It was probably the most lengthy docu- 
ment, and, it might be called, unusual. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the member from Berks listened to it with close attention. 
Internal improvements at the expense of the national government 
was an important question for many years. 

When Mr. Worman left Washington for Reading at the end 
of the first session of the 17th Congress, he did not realize that he 
would never return. 

The summer of 1822 was full of Congressional politics, Mr. 
Worman was a candidate for re-election. It was the custom, then, 
as now, to give a member at least two terms. Others questioned 
the second term claim of Mr. Worman. This doubtless proved a 
great surprise and made it necessary for him to devote all of that 
summer and fall to electioneering. But it was of no avail. Before 
he had half finished his first term, he was defeated for a second. 

His health had not been of the best. The excitement and 
work of what he and his friends considered an unnecessary contest 
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resulted in a physical break-down and he died October 17, 1822, 
nine days after he had lost at the polls. 

His death caused political confusion. The voters had just 
finished a congressional campaign and now another election would 
have to be held to fill Mr. Worman’s unexpired term. 

The making of leather in his little tannery in Earl and the 
making of laws for the government of a rapidly growing nation 
were widely separated occupations. In the former Mr. Worman 
came in contact with his workmen and the farmers of the com- 
munity. In the latter, he met the brightest minds of the country. 
No environment could be more different. Mr. Worman felt the 
difference. His native intelligence and common sense stood him 
in good stead. 

Perhaps no Berks member ever paid closer attention to what 
was going on. Association with the great men of the nation was 
much appreciated by the man who had climbed from the position 
of a workman to the highest post in the gift of his county. And, 
when it is remembered that he was not a native of Berks, but 
came here a stranger, his advancement is all the more remarkable. 

He liked life in Washington, which was so different from 
what he had been accustomed to. It was but natural that he 
wished to continue in office. He had a right to expect a second 
term. But fate willed otherwise. He had scarcely taken his 
seat, before some of the leaders at home determined to oust the 
tanner. He was unable to stem the tide. At the time when he, 
by his own efforts had climbed so high, his position was being 
undermined at home. 

Mr. Worman can be called a pathetic figure in the Con- 
gressional history of this county. 

A few days after his defeat, which must have proven a deep 
humiliation, death came and his disappointment took him to the 
grave. There have been many crushed hopes in local political 
life, but this is the only instance when death, marching with silent 
tread, followed the disappointed footsteps of a Berks Congress- 
man who appeared to have so much to live for. A few days after 
he returned to his home in the hills of Earl he passed away, a 
broken-hearted man. Within a few days after his defeat he was 
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in his grave. Every evidence of his tannery has disappeared. It 
was located quarter of a mile east of what had been known as the 
Worman Hotel. The business was conducted in a stone struc- 
ture, which has been torn down. It was located on what for 
years was known as the Rapp farm, in later years owned by G. 
Washington Seeds. 


It can be said that he was snubbed when death claimed ~ 


him. The Berks and Schuylkill Journal did not mention that he 
had passed away. The Adler devoted six lines to it. Nota word 
about a widow or children, merely mentioning that he had died 
and giving the date. One paragraph stated that he was in his 60s. 
No mention is made of the funeral. The place of burial is un- 
known, although it is natural to suppose that interment was made 
at Amityville as that was the nearest burial place. 

A short distance below Earlville is the Worman Hotel. Some 
years ago it was a post office of that name. That is the only 
reminder of the Berks man about whom you have been reading. 
He was the first Berks Congressman to die in office. 

On January 22, 1823, the House, on motion of Mr. Wright, 
of Maryland, passed a resolution of respect for the deceased 
member from Berks, and agreed to wear crepe on the left arm 
for a month. 

Mr. Worman left no will. That may be because his death 
came so quickly. Possibly he had no estate to divide. Likely 
politics in those days was expensive, same as today. Letters of 
administration on his estate were issued by Register Peter Aurand 
to Hannah Worman, the widow, and Lewis, a son. Register 
Howard W. Body made an examination of the records in his 
office, but found nothing to show that the administrators ever 
filed an account. In the administration book there are three other 
Ludwig Wormans. One died in 1824, another in 1827 and the 
third in 1881. | 
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1822-1825 


Goes Back to Congress—Elected Twice 
in 1822—Alleged He “Would Become 
the Sport of the Wisdom of the U.S.’— 
Missouri Vote Assailed — First Local 
Man to Hear Monroe Doctrine—Knew 
W ebster. 
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I. DanieL UprEE is elected to Congress he will be the sport 
of the wisdom of the United States,” was the unusual official 
declaration made in the campaign of 1822. It was a decided 
novelty in the way of a political announcement. The Independ- 
ent Republicans were the authors of the statement. 

Evidently the people of Berks did not believe it, for they sent 
Mr. Udree to Washington for a full term, after completing the 
unexpired term of Congressman Ludwig Worman. The predic- 
tion of his opponents was not fulfilled. 

The 1822 campaign was a straight fight between the Inde- 
pendent Republicans, headed by Mr. Worman, candidate for re- 
election, and the Democrats, with Mr. Udree as their standard 
bearer. 

The Democrats, at a county meeting, were strong for Mr. 
Udree. He had practically no opposition. 

By that time there had been a change in the Congressional 
district and Lehigh was added to Berks and Schuylkill. That 
was the first time Berks and Lehigh were joined. It caused no 
friction then, but it did in later years. The district was allowed 
two members. There was close harmony between the Democrats 
of the two counties. 

The Berks Democrats named Congressional conferees to meet 
representatives from Schuylkill and Lehigh. They met at Kutz- 
town August 26, 1822. Those from Berks were Henry Boyer, 
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George Scholl, Nathaniel P. Hobart, John Addams, David Moyer, 
Frederick Smith, Dr. James Donegan, Peter Addams, George H. 
Odenheimer, M. Croll, Daniel Oyster and Col. James Levan. 
There were 21 conferees present—Berks 12, Lehigh 6 and Schuyl- 
kill 3. There was but one ballot for Congressman. It follows: 
Daniel Udree, 12; Gabriel Hiester, Jr., 7. Both were from 
Berks. Daniel Rhoads, Lehigh, 2. That made Mr. Udree the 
official nominee for the Berks end of the district. Before elec- 
tion day Harry Wilson, of Schuylkill, was selected as the other 
nominee. Dr. Donegan played a big part in a later campaign. 

The Independent Republicans of the three counties held a 
caucus at Kutztown to name two candidates. They selected Peter 
Rhoads, of Lehigh, and Congressman Worman, of Berks. 

Their caucus was made up of the following: Lehigh, 
Christian Brobst, Frederick Seiberling, Capt. Solomon Steckel, 
Capt. Jacob S. Kister, John Saeger, John Ealer, Solomon Keck, 
John Rice, Martin D. Eberhart; Schuylkill, John Miller, John 
Bannan, Henry W. Conrad, Christian Brobst and Francis B. 
Nicholas; Berks, Capt. William B. High and Jacob Graeff. Dr. 
Jacob Martin, of Lehigh, declined to be a candidate. 

Addresses were delivered against Mr. Udree. A resolution 
was passed attacking him, not as a man, but assailing his ability 
and claiming that he was incapable of filling the office of Con- 
gressman. ‘The resolution made this unusual charge: 

Independent of the many ridiculous things related of 

Gen. Udree, when he was a member of the State Legislature 
(1799-1803) in the vigor of his life, when it is supposed 
his strength of mind was more collected, and from then to 
the present time, we may say Gen. Udree was the sport of 
the members of the Legislature. Now much more will he 
be the sport of the collected wisdom of the United States 
if he goes to Congress. 

The result of the election was a bitter disappointment to Mr. 
Worman, and there is little doubt that it hastened his end, which 
came nine days after his unexpected defeat. The balloting took 
place October 8, 1822, and the Berks figures follow: 
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Udree’s plurality in Berks, 320. 
Mr. Worman lost Berks by 320 and Schuylkill by 162. 
The vote for the candidates in each of the three counties, 
showing the naming of Udree, of Berks, and Wilson, of Schuyl- 
kill, follows: 
Worman Rhoads Udree Wilson 


ferrari yt a hath oy 1948 1910) e261 & eels 
Schnylidt! oe. 400 367 596 545 
Berge i: ha tas 872 802 1,326 1,203 

LCE abn ey 3.213) '3:109 4,183 9073 Doe 


An examination of the figures shows that Lehigh did not 
give its own candidate half as many votes as did Berks. Udree 
was much stronger in that county than Worman. In later years 
Lehigh has usually given its own aspirants more support at the 
primaries than it gave the aspirants for the same position living 
in this end of the district. And when it was all over, Mr. Wor- 
man went to his home and died—likely of disappointment and a 
broken heart. It is another instance of the cruelties of politics. 

The fact that Mr. Worman died in office and that a special 
election had to be held to elect a successor escaped the Berks 
historians of years ago. In the old local histories, Mr. Udree is 
mentioned as Mr, Worman’s successor for the regular term, but it 
is not stated that he was chosen for the unexpired term, as well 
as the next full term. 

Mr. Worman’s death resulted in much political activity, for 
it was seen that the people would have to go through another 
Congressional campaign. Naturally, Mr. Udree, who had won a 
full term, was the logical candidate of his party for the re- 
mainder of Mr. Worman’s term and he was nominated without 
opposition. His opponents were in a quandary for an aspirant 
but solved their difficulties by naming William Witman without 
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the formality of a convention. Mr. Witman was a local business- 
man. 

The following denunciation of Mr. Udree was published in 
Reading on November 30, 1822, and widely circulated in Berks 
and Schuylkill counties: 

In consequence of the death of Ludwig Worman, a va- 
cancy has occurred in the counties of Berks and Schuylkill 
in Congress and an election will be held December 10, 1822, 
to supply the vacancy until March 4, 1823. 

The subscribers, appointed by the Independent Repub- 
licans of Berks, a standing committee on the subject of elec- 
tions, assured of the impossibility, at this late period to ob- 
tain by public meetings an interchange of opinions in relation 
to the candidate who would be most acceptable to the electors 
of the district composed of the two counties, have, neverthe- 
less, deemed it their duty, in accordance with their appoint- 
ment, to ascertain as far as they possess the means, the 
wishes of the Independent Republicans on the subject. 

After a full consultation with all those to whom they 
could have access, they are enabled to say that there was but 
one opinion among them, which distinctly pointed to Gen. 
William Witman as a suitable candidate. 

In obedience to that voice, so decidedly expressed, the 
committee takes the liberty most respectfully to recommend 
William Witman to the support of the Independent Repub- 
licans of Berks and Lehigh counties at the ensuing election. 

William Witman is so well known in the district that 
little need be said in regard to his qualifications; that he 
possesses talents, intelligence, integrity and firmness must be 
admitted. The plainness.of his manners and the uprightness 
of his conduct have attached to him many persons, even 
among his political opponents, and it is confidently believed 
that in those places where he is best known he will receive a 
strong vote. 

On the claims of the opposing candidate the committee 
does not think it necessary to make any animadversions, but 
they would not discharge their duty to their fellow citizens 
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if they were to suppress the expression of their alarm occa- 
sioned by the vote of Gen. Udree on the Missouri question. 
(He had been in Congress before.) 

The feelings of the people of Pennsylvania have always 
been set strong against the practice of slavery, not only be- 
cause of the inhumanity of holding our fellow citizens in a 
state of perpetual bondage, but it is calculated to cherish an 
aristocracy incompatible with the genius of our free institu- 
tions ; yet, in defiance of these feelings, Gen. Udree voted for 
the unrestricted admission of Missouri into the Union, with 
a full knowledge that the consequences must be an extension 
of that most horrible evil of evils, the slavery of the blacks. 

Under the circumstances, the committee feels it a sacred 
duty to call on the Independent Republicans to arise in their 
might; they have an overwhelming majority, if they will but 
assert their rights. 

Why then will they suffer themselves to be trampled 

upon and laughed to scorn? Shall they be told they dare 
not make any opposition to the opposing candidate? It is 
hoped not, but that they will be at their posts on the day 
of election and put an end to the triumph of their ad- 
versaries. 
The above stinging assault on Mr. Udree, who had just been 
elected to a full term, and was a candidate for the unfilled term 
of Mr. Worman, was signed by the following: Daniel Rose, John 
Birkinbine, John Rightmyer, Isaac Hiester, George Getz and John 
Schwartz. They were prominent citizens. 

Although Mr. Udree won, there must have been humiliation 
in his victory, for he lost his own county and had to be pulled 
through by Schuylkill. That had occurred in a previous Congres- 
sional election, when the Berks man would have lost had it not 
been for the vote given him in Lancaster and Chester counties. 

The statement issued against Mr. Udree resulted in Mr. 
Witman receiving 22 more votes in Berks than was given the for- 
mer. Here are the figures: 
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Udree carried the district by 109 but lost Berks by 22. He 
had 130 majority in Schuylkill. 

It is not often that Berks had two Congressional elections 
in the same year. This was the third time it occurred. The 
first was in 1796, when Daniel Hiester, the first Congressman, re- 
signed and an election was held for his successor and also for the 
ensuing two-year term. It happened again in 1858. 

There is an unusual fact in connection with the two elections 
in 1822. In the first, Berks, Lehigh and Schuylkill took part 
because they were in the same district, Lehigh having been added. 
But in the voting to fill Mr. Worman’s unexpired term only Berks 
and Schuylkill participated, because those two counties were one 
district when Mr. Worman was first elected. 

Mr. Udree started his second period in Congress December 
23, 1822. His first vote was no in regard to naval fraternal as- 
sociations, January 8, 1823; yes, road from Ohio to Michigan; no, 
internal improvements; yes, to determine the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River. 

The country felt the necessity of a new tariff and many pages 
of the Annals of Congress are devoted to that subject. The 
matter was first brought up February 7, 1823. Mr. Udree, al- 
though an iron manufacturer, took no part in the debates. Mr. 
Buchanan was one of the speakers, as were other members from 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Udree voted no on wool duties. He favored 
amending the Revolutionary War pension law and suppression of 
the slave trade. His last vote at this session was March 1, 1823, 
when he favored buying lands for Indians in Georgia. 

The first session of the Eighteenth Congress, which convened 
on Monday, December 1, 1823, will ever be memorable because 
the Monroe Doctrine was then promulgated. 

Not a Congressman who heard President Monroe’s message 
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for a moment imagined they were listening to the statement of a 
principle that echoed around the world. 

There were a few lines at the end of the 49th paragraph of 
the document stating that if European nations attempted to colo- 
nize or attempt supervision over people living in the Americas, 
“the United States would consider it an unfriendly act.” Presi- 
dent Madison said the same thing in 1811, but it remained for 
President Monroe to make it emphatic. 

Congressman Udree, of Berks, heard the famous message 
read on Tuesday, December 2, 1823. He paid no more attention 
to it than did the other members. Different parts of the message 
were referred to committees, but Mr. Udree was not placed on any 
of them. 

The Speaker put him on the standing committee to consider 
pensions and Revolutionary claims. He was one of the few Berks 
representatives who had, up to that time, been placed on a stand- 
ing committee. 

Many days were devoted to considering a new tariff bill. 
April 2, 1824, one of the speakers referred to the number of per- 
manent paupers in England and the States. His figures showed 
that Pennsylvania had but one to 265, while Massachusetts had 
one to 68. Of all the States quoted, the Keystone was shown to 
be the most prosperous. In England the ratio was one to 22. 
The speaker was Daniel Webster, opposing the passage of the bill 
in the shape presented. Mr. Udree heard the address of this 
great orator. Mr. Webster later changed his views and was for 
protection. 

That Mr. Udree was deeply interested in the tariff is shown 
by the fact that he never missed a roll call. There were many 
amendments to the different sections and he is recorded on every 
one of them. At last, when things were coming to a head, a mo- 
tion was made to postpone action until the next session. He voted 
against postponement. The final vote was taken in the House 
April 17, 1824, and it passed, 107 to 102, showing how evenly 
the two sides were divided. Mr. Udree was recorded among the 
107 favoring the tariff bill of 1824. 

Much time was devoted to the consideration of a memorial 
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to Lafayette. December 22, 1824, a motion was made to reduce 
the gift from $200,000 to $100,000. Mr. Udree voted against 
the smaller amount. He voted in favor of a national road to the 
West and he was in favor of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and 
the Cumberland Road. 

He was present on February 9, 1825, when the vote for 
President was canvassed. None of the candidates having received 
the required number, the election devolved on the House. Mr. 
Udree favored Jackson as he had been directed to do by his Berks 
constituents. John Quincy Adams won over Jackson, William H. 
Crawford and Henry Clay. 

Udree was recorded against the slave trade and for the sup- 
pression of piracy. His career in Washington came to a close 
at the end of the second session of the Eighteenth Congress, in 
March, 1825. 

The fears of the Independent Republicans of Berks that 
Mr. Udree “would become the sport of the wisdom of the United 
States” were groundless. 


WILLIAM ADDAMS 


1825-1829 


In 19th and 20th Congresses—Did Not 
Vote When the"Tariff of Abominations” 
Was Adopted in 1828 — First Term 
Without Difficulty—Party Split When 
Out for Re-election— Defeats Two 
Opponents—Near Riot in Convention. 


a KNOWN retirement of 
Daniel Udree from Congress in 
March, 1825, at the end of the 
18th session, caused the Berks 
leaders to get busy early in 1824, 
laying plans for a_ successor. 
During the summer the Demo- 
crats and Independent Republi- 
cans decided to have separate 
tickets, the latter party feeling 
that the prospects of success 
were promising. 

The Independent Republi- 
cans made the most noise. A 
dozen names were mentioned by 
the leaders of the two camps. 
Each side saw that it would not 
be well to have factional fights 
within their own ranks and 
therefore resolved to see that WILLIAM ADDAMS 
there was no opposition within their own parties. In this they 
were successful. 

Berks, Schuylkill and Lehigh were still in the same Congres- 
sional district. The Democrats started the political ball rolling at 
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a county meeting held in Reading, September 3, 1824. While the 
delegates discussed a number of names, that of William Addams 
was heard oftener than any other. He was a resident of Spring 
township and one of the county’s highly respected citizens. By 
the time the meeting adjourned, it could be plainly seen that he 
was the favorite. 

In those days the nominations were not made by county 
conventions, but by conferees selected by the three counties. They 
were usually held at Kutztown. 

The Democratic meeting placed the matter in the hands of 
the following conferees from this county: John Kohler, Peter 
Knabb, Peter Addams, Abraham Levan, John Lower, John Bei- 
tenman, George U. Odenheimer, Daniel Oyster, John Jackson, 
John Merkel, David Moyer and Stanley Kirby. They met at 
Lapsley’s tavern, Kutztown, September 30, and agreed with 
Schuylkill and Lehigh that the nominees should be Mr. Addams, 
of Berks, and Henry Wilson, of Schuylkill. The district was 
entitled to two members. 

The Independent Republicans of Berks held their county 
meeting in Reading, September 18, 1824, with George Gernand, 
of Cumru, as president, and Daniel Bieber, of Kutztown, secre- 
tary. It was called to “select a ticket for the freemen of Berks.” 
The delegates passed a resolution denouncing “the extravagance 
of spending nearly $50,000 for a County Home.” A resolution 
served notice on Congressman Udree that if the Presidential elec- 
tion resulted in no choice and the matter went to the House, he 
was to vote for Jackson, for President, and John C. Calhoun, for 
Vice President. He obeyed. 

The Independent Republicans conferees met at Fister’s tavern, 
Kutztown, September 20. That body was composed of the fol- 
lowing: Lehigh, Jacob Albright, Thomas Snyder, Christian F. 
Beitel; Schuylkill, Dr. Daniel Foltz; Berks, Michael Maderia, 
Joseph Kendall, Jacob Levan, John S. Hiester. Daniel Rose, of 
Berks, and George Keck, of Lehigh, were made the nominees. 

Mr. Addams was born March 9, 1777, in Lancaster county, 
and moved to Berks when quite young. On reaching his ma- 
jority he took an interest in public affairs. That he stood high 
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among the people is shown by the offices given him. He served 
as County Auditor in 1813 and 1814, and was Commissioner from 
1814 to 1817; member of the Legislature from 1822 to 1824, and 
Associate Judge from 1839 to 1842, succeeding William Darling 
by appointment by Gov. David R. Porter. For many years he 
took a deep interest in military affairs, and was captain of the 
Reading Troop, which under his management became the pride 
of the county. He resided on a fine farm on the Bernville road 
in Spring township. 

The esteem in which he was held is shown by his election to 
Congress, where he served two terms. The accompanying figures 
give the result in 1824. The first two names are the Democratic 
candidates and the last two the Independent Republicans: 

Berks Schuylkill Total 


PVIATHIE OO Sclccs alah © dete Gale ay ata 2111 519 2,630 
PW ALSOM, ip Quiet hedecola ea wave a dial e eae 2,129 514 2,643 
12a Tod BUS OO CO HAP RAR HEAR Da Ke DI 1,371 389 1,761 
Liioet WAPI Ant hy ein BU Re Mati yA Mita capt) 1,452 378 1,830 


There are no figures available showing the Lehigh vote. Mr. 
Addams won over Rose by nearly 1,000 votes. His Berks plu- 
rality was 740. 

Mr. Addams found Congressional life so congenial that he 
decided that a second term would be acceptable. That caused a 
split in the Democratic party in 1826. It was determined to turn 
him down and the movement almost succeeded. While Mr. 
Addams was in Washington, his opponents had an excellent op- 
portunity to lay their plans. As his residence was in Spring town- 
ship he was not in daily touch with the leaders in Reading. Pos- 
sibly he was partly to blame for the opposition in not announcing 
his desires months before the opening of the campaign of 1826. 

Berks, Lehigh and Schuylkill still comprised the Seventh 
District with two members. Two Congressmen were to be elected 
for the Twentieth Congress and one to fill the unexpired term of 
Congressman Wilson, of Schuylkill, who died in office. That 
meant that three representatives were to be chosen, 

Mr. Addams expected smooth political sailing, but he had 
an abrupt awakening in September, when, like a bolt from a clear 
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sky, he learned that an effort was being made to defeat him. 
Then he and his friends got busy and snatched victory from pos- 
sible defeat, if that expression is permissible. 

In those days the county conventions did not do the nomi- 
nating as in later years, when Berks became a separate district. 
This was done by conferees from the three counties. Up to that 
time but one caucus was necessary in each campaign. But in 
1826, because of the effort to rule out Mr. Addams, two were 
held, both at Kutztown. 

The first official act took place August 8, when a meeting of 
the Democratic-Republican organization was held in Reading. 
James Everhart was the chairman and the minutes were kept by 
Henry Dengler and Adolph Hartzfield. The session was made up 
of three delegates from the 30 Berks election districts. Septem- 
ber 23 was set as the date for the primary election for the con- 
vention on September 30. 

More important than the above was the determination to hold 
a Congressional caucus at the tavern of Benjamin Zehr at Kutz- 
town September 28 to name candidates. These conferees were 
named :; Daniel Rhoads, John Wanner, John Kohler, David Moyer, 
Thomas G. Rehner, Jacob U. Snyder, Abraham Hill, George U. 
Odenheimer, John Potteiger, Henry S. Kline and John Kline, 

September 16, 1826, “a respectable meeting of inhabitants” 
was held in Orwigsburg, then the county seat of Schuylkill, when 
these conferees were named to meet at Kutztown: Francis B. 
Nicolls, Michael Groff and Samuel Huntzinger. 

Thursday, September 28, “certain Democratic conferees,” as 
they were termed, met at Kutztown as directed. There were 20 
in attendance, 12 from Berks, six from Lehigh and two from 
Schuylkill. Berks had several aspirants to suggest and as a re- 
sult a ballot was necessary. The result follows: Dr. James Done- 
gan, of Berks, 15; Daniel Udree, 3; Nathaniel P. Hobart, 1; 
Henry A. Muhlenberg, 1. Joseph Fry, of Lehigh, received all the 
votes. That made the ticket for the Twentieth Congress, Done- 
gan and Fry. Jacob Krebs, of Schuylkill, receiving all the votes, 
was named as the successor of Henry Wilson, of that county, 
who died in office. It was at this time that Mr. Muhlenberg re- 
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ceived his first mention for Congress. He became Mr. Addams’ 
successor, Former Congressman Udree, it appears, was still hope- 
ful. 

The result of the caucus proved a political sensation in that 
it entirely ignored Mr. Addams. The Donegan vote showed that 
his friends dominated the situation, in spite of the fact that the 
regular organization had named the conferees and the place and 
date of meeting. The Addams people were indignant, especially 
so when they remembered that Dr. Donegan came here from Phila- 
delphia, and could not speak Pennsylvania German. 

At a meeting of voters in Reading September 16 conferees 
were named to hold a Congressional caucus at Kutztown Septem- 
ber 29, the day after the Donegan gathering. The caucus met at 
George Fister’s tavern. 

Conrad Feger presided and Daniel Bieber was secretary. 
The Berks delegation comprised Messrs. Feger and Bieber, George 
Boyer, George Gernant, Jacob Miesse, John Albright and William 
Darling. Mr. Addams was unanimously endorsed for a second 
term. Messrs. Fry and Krebs completed the ticket. They were 
also on the Donegan slate. 

The meeting of the county convention on the 30th was 
awaited with interest. There was much feeling between the Done- 
gan and Addams factions. The former were positive that he 
would be endorsed as the candidate, and were not slow in making 
that feeling known. The Addams people hoped for the best. 

The meeting room was crowded. Everything centered on 
the committee on resolutions and the officers. Both sides strained 
every effort to win. The results were a bit divided, David Gehr, 
of Kutztown, was made president, and Daniel Boyer and David 
Moyer, secretaries. 

Stanley Kirby, Adolph Hartzfield, Daniel Rhoads, George 
Regan and Lloyd Wharton comprised the committee on resolu- 
tions. The committee exploded a political bomb by presenting the 
following: 

Resolved, That the delegates deplore the necessity of 
not agreeing to the nomination of Mr. Donegan as a nominee 
for Congress, as recommended by the conference that met 
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at Kutztown on the 28th, because he is not so well known in 

this county as to insure his election by the Democrats of 

Berks. They have confidence in the integrity and purpose 

of Mr. Addams and therefore recommend him in connection 

with Messrs. Fry and Krebs. 

A near riot followed. Everybody, it appeared, wanted to 
speak at the same time. There were fervid oratory, cheers, hisses, 
cat-calls, praise and denunciation. At last, when everybody had 
said everything that could be said, and a lot of it should not have 
been said, there were calls for a vote, which, after all, was the real 
test. 

The resolution was adopted, 42 to 32. 

On the day of the convention a meeting of citizens was held 
at the home of Peter Koch, in Reading, at which William Darling 
acted as secretary. This gathering recommended Mr. Addams 
and Henry W. Conrad for Congress. 

It had been thought that as Mr. Donegan had been turned 
down that would end the matter. But it did not, and he insisted 
on remaining in the race. This resulted in much electioneering 
until the second week in October, when the election was held. 
The people decided in favor of Mr. Addams, as the following 
figures indicate: 

Berks Lehigh Schuylkill Total 


POCA S ort Uys chat sire 3,915 545 699 5,129 
RITE EE ees eee is ie’ habe 2,514 496 330 3,410 
DMITECACLER aoc hts nse ess 1,359 1,451 104 2,914 
PUNE nea Eh a Uy ANd hiatal 2,882 1.531 396 4,749 


Addams defeated Donegan in Berks by 2,556 and was suc- 
cessful in the district by 2,215. Donegan won in Lehigh over 
Addams by 986 and Addams won over Donegan in Schuylkill by 
565. 

The election eliminated Mr. Donegan from Congressional 
politics. He was born in Philadelphia in 1793, and coming to 
Berks at an early age studied medicine with Dr. John C. Baum, of 
Exeter. After graduating, he located at Kutztown. He later 
studied law and was admitted to the Berks Bar December 22, 
1841, continuing in active practice until 1860. He was Clerk of 
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the Orphans’ Court, 1840-42, and represented the Fourth Ward 
in Reading Council, acting as president of that body. He died 
suddenly of heart disease on January 20, 1864. At one time he 
lived on South Fifth Street, between Chestnut and Spruce, and 
later at the northeast corner of Sixth and Walnut Streets. 

You have read Mr. Addams’ campaigns to go to Congress, 
and now comes that part of his career, showing what he did when 
he got there. 

He took his seat at the opening session of the Nineteenth 
Congress, convening in Washington early in December, 1825. 
John Quincy Adams was President. There were two men of the 
same name in the National House—Mr. Addams, of Berks, and 
Mr. Adams, of New York. Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, 
was a member, so the representative from this county had the 
opportunity of hearing the addresses of this great orator. He 
heard the speech in which Webster changed his allegiance from a 
revenue tariff, in 1824, to a protective measure in 1828. 

The first session of the Nineteenth was dull. There were 
few roll calls. A great deal of time was devoted to proposed 
changes of the Constitution. The fact that sometimes the Presi- 
dential election had to go to the House caused dissatisfaction. 

After much discussion, the following resolution came to a 
vote on April 1, 1826: “For the purpose of electing the President 
and Vice President the Constitution ought to be amended in such 
a manner as will prevent the election devolving on Congress.” 
It was adopted by a vote of 138 to 52, Mr. Addams voting with 
the majority. 

On the same date he was recorded in the negative on the 
following election proposition: “That a uniform system of voting 
be adopted in all the States, the number of districts in each State 
to equal the number of Senators and Representatives, each dis- 
trict having one vote.” It was lost, 102 to 90. 

Days were devoted to considering a mission to Panama. On 
April 24, 1826, Mr. Addams voted in favor of it and it passed, 
134 to 60. May 10 he cast his vote in favor of paying the claim 
of former President James Monroe against the United States. 
The session adjourned May 22, to meet in December, 1826. 
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Mr. Addams was in his seat at the opening of the second 
session of the Nineteenth Congress December 4, 1826. Vice 
President John C. Calhoun sent a letter to the House stating he 
had been accused of participating in the profits of a war contract 
and demanding an investigation. He was exonerated. 

The Revolutionary War had been over nearly 50 years, but 
at every session there were bills for the relief of survivors. Mr. 
Addams usually favored such action. His first vote in this con- 
nection was on January 12, 1827, and there was another on the 
15th. He voted no on Ohio land claims on the 20th. 

It was at this session that the first agitation was felt for a 
revision of the tariff, which later resulted in the act of 1828, which 
is known in history as the “Tariff of Abominations.” The duties 
on wools and woolens first came up on February 6, 1827, and 
from then on there were days of debate. Mr. Addams did not 
take the floor on this or any other question during his four years 
at Washington. There were many roll calls on various features 
of the measure, on nearly all of which he is recorded. He was 
not a pronounced protectionist. His attitude represented the sen- 
timent in Berks. When there was a question of increased duties 
on any article he was recorded in the negative. But he wanted 
the matter settled and always voted against postponement. He 
was not strong on internal improvements. He objected to amend- 
ments to the bill on British colonial trade on March 2, 1827. 

He had a post office route established from Reading to 
Udree’s Furnace, Dale Forge and Charlestown to Quakertown. 
This was approved on March 2, 1827. 

The first session of the Twentieth Congress started on March 
3, 1828, and Mr. Addams’ first vote was yes on a measure for 
the protection of manufactures. He did not serve on any stand- 
ing committees. 

The discussion on the famous tariff of 1828, opened in the 
House on March 4, 1828, the committee of the whole sitting “on 
the state of the Union.” His first answer to many roll calls came 
on March 7, on a proposed amendment and a dozen others fol- 
lowed. 


The bill was up for final passage in the House on April 23, 
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1828. If Mr. Addams was present he did not vote. Several days 
later, when the Senate amendment came up for concurrence, they 
were agreed to, but Mr. Addams is not recorded. 

On May 20 he favored the Ohio canal and on May 21 he 
voted no on a wine bill. 

At this session he had a postal route established from the 
borough of Reading to John Clyne’s, Boyertown. In another 
postal route Pottsville is spelled “Puttsville.” 

The second session of the Twentieth Congress met December 
1, 1828. It was short. Mr. Addams voted no on tonnage duties 
on February 26, 1829, and his last official act was on May 3, when 
he voted in the affirmative on the Panama document. The South 
American Republics wanted a League of Nations. It was a 
burning question at the time, but forgotten long ago. Congress 
adjourned on that date. 

The “Tariff of Abominations,” as it was called, had its real 
birth at what is known as the Harrisburg convention held in 1827 
by delegates from the manufacturing States. They wanted 41 
per cent protection, and were so active that they secured nearly 
everything they wanted in the bill of 1828. It was favored by 
Daniel Webster, who had opposed high duties in 1824, reversing 
himself in 1828. South Carolina claimed the new law was un- 
constitutional, because its main object was protection. North 
Carolina, Alabama and Georgia denied the right of Congress to 
take such action. In 1832 the tax on iron was reduced and the 
duty on woolens increased. The protective features were retained 
and that caused South Carolina to pass the nullification ordinance, 
but it was rescinded by the compromise tariff of 1833. 

Mr. Addams was in the Congress that adopted high protec- 
tion as a principle, but did not vote for or against it. 

Frederick List, noted economist, at that time editor of the 
Reading Adler, founder of the principle on which high protec- 
tion rests, was one of Mr. Addams’ constituents, but he did not 
share his views. When List was assailed in Congress, Mr. 
Addams did not come to his defense. 

Mr. Addams died March 30, 1858, aged 81 years. His remains 
rest in St. John’s Reformed Church cemetery, Sinking Spring. 


HENRY AUGUSTUS 
PETER MUHLENBERG 


1829-1838 


Leaves Lutheran Ministry — Becomes 
Prominent Congressman — Accused of 
Trying to Unite Church and State— 
Much Mud Slinging — Never Replied. 


Arm trying businessmen, 
farmers, tanners, iron manufac- 
turers and a blacksmith, the 
Berks Democrats, in 1828, de- 
termined to experiment with a 
clergyman for the Congressional 
office. They did not make a 
mistake. 

The man chosen was Rev. 
Henry Augustus Peter Muhlen- 
berg, for years pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church. His health 
becoming impaired, he resigned 
his pulpit and the Democrats 
took him up as the most likely 
man to bring victory to the 
party. 

He had the benefit of a wide 
acquaintance and a pleasing per- 
sonality. As far as education 
was concerned, he ranked his 
predecessors. He also had the 
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HENRY AUGUSTUS PETER 
MUHLENBERG 
As he looked in 1828. 


advantage of being a member of a prominent family. 
Before the convention of 1828 he had received a vote at one 
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of the Congressional caucuses (September 28, 1826) held by rep- 
resentatives of Berks, Schuylkill and Lehigh counties at Kutztown. 
That was the occasion he was first mentioned for national rep- 
resentative. From that small beginning the sentiment grew. The 
three counties were still in the same Seventh District, with two 
members. 

Mr. Muhlenberg was in Congress until February, 1838, when 
he resigned to become our first Minister Plenipotentiary to Aus- 
tria. Twice he was a candidate for Governor. In 1835 he was 
defeated, and in 1844 he died, on August 11, a few weeks before 
the election. He would have been chosen. He was twice mar- 
ried. Both wives were daughters of Governor and Congressman 
Joseph Hiester. 

Each of his five campaigns for Congress was strenuous, in 
spite of the fact that he was a clergyman. Mud slinging was the 
order of the day. He never replied. It might be termed politi- 
cal burlap assailing brocade. Trying to unite Church and State 
was one of the accusations. In the next campaign the Anti- 
Masonic agitation was used. His course proved that religion and 
politics can be mixed with no harm to either. 

The first official act that eventually sent him to Washington 
was August 7, 1828, at a meeting of the Independent Republi- 
cans (Democrats). William High was chairman and John Bickel 
and Jacob Dick, secretaries. The meeting endorsed Andrew Jack- 
son for President and mentioned Mr. Muhlenberg for Congress. 

The next move was September 13, when a Democratic county 
meeting was held at the Court House for the selection of con- 
ferees to meet others from Lehigh and Schuylkill. The following 
were named: John Schwartz, George Gernant, Jacob Groff, Henry 
Levan, Valentine Brobst, Benjamin Kline, John Klopp and Peter 
Aurand, to meet in Kutztown on September 24. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Rev. Mr. Muhlenberg would be named. 

The Lehigh conferees were Benjamin Fogel, Jacob Stein, 
Andrew Gangware, Harry Jarret and William Kinkinger ; Schuyl- 
kill, Jacob Huntzinger, Bernhard Kepner and John Matz. 

Messrs. Huntzinger, Miller, Aurand, Schwartz and Jarret 
composed the committee on resolutions. They endorsed Andrew 
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Jackson for President; John C. Calhoun for Vice President; Mr. 
Muhlenberg, of Berks, and Joseph Fry, Jr., of Lehigh, for Con- 
gress. 

The campaign was on. For want of a better name, the op- 
position was known as the Administration party. They could see 
no good in Jackson. President Adams was endorsed for Presi- 
dent and William Addams for Congressman for a third term. 

The Administration meeting was in charge of Daniel Rhoads 
as chairman and James Everhart and George Regan, secretaries. 
The resolution committee was made up of David F. Gordon, H. 
P. Hobart, Adolph Hartzfield, Samuel Baird and Frederick Hains. 
Jackson was denounced. 

The opposition against Rev. Mr. Muhlenberg was brought 
out most emphatically at an Administration meeting held October 
2, 1828. It was called to oppose a “union of Church and State.” 
Jacob Fisher was chairman and David Oyster secretary. Addams 
and Fry were endorsed for Congress. Resolutions that would fill 
several pages of this volume were adopted. Most of them were 
against the clerical candidate. In substance, it was claimed that 
clergymen should be barred from holding civil office and excluded 
from the temporal advantages that accrued from civil authority ; 
that they should devote all their time to the moral welfare of hu- 
manity ; that the profession is incompatible with the duties of Con- 
gressman; “extraordinary and unjustifiable means have been used 
to secure his nomination, and the successful result of such means 
would greatly impair the purity of elections in this county.” 

It was claimed that experience had proven that the union of 
Church and State were ever baneful; “we will not support a man 
who putteth his hand to the plow and looketh back.” The spec- 
tacle of a clergyman forsaking the cloth for political preferment 
was deplored and an appeal made that the freemen should de- 
nounce, by their votes, such unseemly conduct. 


Not satisfied with the resolutions, a vigilance committee was 
named to see that the election was conducted in a lawful manner. 
Their names: 

Gen. David Hottenstein, Stanley Kirby, John Batteiger, 
Henry Boyer, John S. Bertolet, Anthony Bricker, John Addams, 
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Jacob Fisher, Daniel Kerper, Sebastian Allgaier, John Ziemer, 
John Jackson, Daniel Oyster, Jacob Miller, Daniel Rhoads, John 
Dieffenbach, George Schall, Mordecai Lewis, Nathaniel P. Hobart, 
Daniel K. Hottenstein, George Kemp, Jr., Jacob Kemp, Daniel 
Kemp, George Kemp, Peter Nagle, Jr., Peter Klein, Abraham 
Hill, Jacob Shartle, Enoch R. Griesemer, Jacob Kohr, John Bink- 
ley, George Leightner, Jacob German, Robert Lafferty, James 
Everhart, Daniel Ubil, Dr. William Davis, John Seibert, John 
Tower, John Kohr, Henry Reeser, Casper Madeira, Jacob Good- 
man, Abraham Mengel, Charles Van Reed, Col. John Griesemer, 
Joseph Allgaier. 

William Gaul, David Finger, Jesse Brownfield, John Del- 
camp, Abraham Yoder, George Oyster, Thomas Oyster, George 
Herbst, Samuel Herbst, Abraham Behm, Samuel Landis, Martin 
Landis, Abraham Will, George Hoff, Jacob Gehris, Adam Mensch, 
John Yeager, Samuel Heilner, John Ludwig, Jacob Metz, John 
Grill, George Kohl, John Fritz, Daniel Huebner, John Kirch, 
Jacob Gaul, Abraham Gernand, Jacob Petre, Michael K. Boyer, 
Daniel Boyer, John Mauger, Philip Egle, George Gilbert, Chris- 
tian Schoener, John Ritter, Jacob Bowman, Charles Boyer, Henry 
Sassaman, Jacob German, Tobias Fister, Tobias Schell, Samuel 
Lobach, Capt. David Grim, Jonathan Grim, Jacob Weidner, Fred- 
erick Hehn, Solomon Bauman, John Leiss, Jacob German, John 
Vanderslice, John Ulrich, Samuel Beard, Daniel Graeff, Nicholas 
Lesher, Valentine Wagoner, Samuel Wagoner, Elijah Bowen, 
John Bailey, William Hehn, Philip T. Evans, William Sharman. 

The John Ritter mentioned above for many years was part 
owner of the Adler and later served two terms as a Berks Con- 
gressman. This was the first time his name was mentioned in 
political affairs, and he was opposed to the regular Democratic or- 
ganization. He wanted Addams to have another term. 

Many of the above became Democrats in later years, while 
others were the foundation of the Whig party. 

The list contains the names of ancestors of hundreds of 
people living in Reading and Berks today, and seeing them in this 
connection may be interesting. 
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By the time the October election arrived there were three 
tickets in the field, as follows: 

Independent Republican—Muhlenberg and Fry for Congress. 
The latter was from Lehigh. 

Democratic—Muhlenberg and Henry King for Congress. Mr. 
King was from Lehigh. 

Administration Ticket—William Addams for Congress, and 
John Quincy Adams for President. 

It appears that people opposed to the party then in power in 
Berks were for Addams for Congress. Adams for President was 
none too popular, and banking on this, a circular was distributed 
stating that those who voted for Addams for Congress were in 
favor of continuing Adams in the Presidential chair. 

The Muhlenberg forces were confident of victory. So were 
his opponents. The result was so close that likely the Democrats 
were considerably surprised. It was not a “sweeping” victory by 
any means. 

Had it not been for Muhlenberg’s large vote in Reading he 
would have been defeated by Mr. Addams. The latter carried 
12 out of the 27 election districts, as follows: Maidencreek, For- 
rest, Morgantown, Amity, Douglass, Colebrookdale, Longswamp, 
Womelsdorf, Earl, Pike, Albany and Bernville. Muhlenberg’s 
majority in Berks was 576. The vote for Congress follows: 

Berks Schuylkill Lehigh Total 


IVERIIVIETL DOLE iat: sissacecetwinsin a> 2,429 627 1,129 4,185 
MEL UN Y co oct bet ale ese ets Qe a8 2,837 966 694 4,527 
PONS Muu iniei ka ses eines 9 1,665 434 909 3,008 
PERT OE Uae Not eit ys gh 1,853 722 419 2,994 


Jackson carried Berks by a majority of 3,726. The vote: 
Jackson, 4,663; Adams, 937. Jackson’s majority was 3,150 more 
than Muhlenberg’s. The Church and State argument was worked 
to good effect. 

The Church and State cry was practically dropped in 1830 
and the opposition made use of the Anti-Masonic agitation. 

The official opening of the campaign took place September 
11, 1830, at the annual county meeting. Peter Nagle, Jr., was the 
presiding officer; vice presidents, Samuel Addams and Jacob 
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Humbert ; secretaries, John Schwartz and Jacob Seltzer. District 
delegates were named. 

Late in September the conference was held at the hotel of 
Christian Kopp in Kutztown. The Berks delegation was com- 
posed of Jacob U. Snyder, Daniel Griesemer, Abraham Knabb, 
John Levan, John Addams, John F. Smith, Anthony Bickel, 
George Fegely, Daniel Oyster, Jacob George, Jacob Humbert and 
Christian Kopp. 

Lehigh was given the presiding officer in the person of John 
J. Krause. Charles Fraily, of Schuylkill, and Mr. Snyder, of 
Berks, were the secretaries. 

By this time the Addams people had joined the Muhlenberg 
forces, for the Congressman was placed in nomination on motion 
of John Addams. Henry King, of Lehigh, was made his colleague 
on the ticket. 

An Anti-Masonic conference was called, and it met in Kutz- 
town, Saturday, September 25, 1830. Representatives were pres- 
ent from Lehigh and Schuylkill counties. John Beitenman, of 
Reading, and Peter Knepply, of Lehigh, were named as candi- 
dates. The latter’s name was used without his consent, and he 
declined to be an aspirant against Mr. Muhlenberg. The vacancy 
on the ticket was filled with the name of Walter C. Livingstone, 
of Lehigh. 

By the following election figures it will be seen that the Anti- 
Masonic following was quite strong in Berks, and equally so in 
Lehigh and Schuylkill. The result: 

Berks Lehigh Schuylkill Total 


NaneRners 7 iy ok 2,729 936 880 4,545 
Shy Teg Raita 2a WA Slee 2,781 953 886 4,620 
PICMCRIN ART i) lip rake 1,591 1,356 540 3,487 
Rivinpestone set 1,470 1,432 502 3,404 


Muhlenberg defeated Beitenman by 1,058 in the district and 
1,138 in Berks. This was quite a gain over his majority in 1828. 
Before the time of the 1832 campaign, Berks had been made 
a separate congressional district, which was the cause of much 
satisfaction here. The anti-Masonic feeling was still a factor, and 
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those who held that opinion nominated Dr. David Hottenstein as 
Mr. Muhlenberg’s opponent. 

At the October election Mr. Muhlenberg received 4,009 and 
Dr. Hottenstein 3,096 votes, making the Muhlenberg majority 913. 

The Berks Democrats were not very united in the campaign 
for county offices in the campaign of 1834, but it had no bearing 
on the congressional matter. If anything, it made Mr. Muhlen- 
berg more popular. There were two county tickets, but the or- 
ganization won. | 

The opposition to the Democrats took the name of People’s 
party although the Whigs were becoming a power, but that name 
had not yet been adopted in Berks as a party name by the oppo- 
nents of the Democrats. 

The People’s party agreed on Stanley Kirby to oppose Mr. 
Muhlenberg for Congress. Mr. Kirby was known in all parts of 
Berks. This was the result at the October election: 

Pi Hen Der mer emcee si a neha yc Wiehe a 4,806 

ATG 11 GOR PR ANY BN SON lh RN amen ae iota serase aa witha enna 2,132 

Mr. Muhlenberg had a majority of 2,674, which was the 
largest in his several campaigns. 

Two more years rolled around and the country, in 1836, was 
in the midst of a presidential election, with Van Buren, Democrat, 
and Harrison, Whig, as opponents. President Jackson had dom- 
inated the nomination of Van Buren. He carried Berks by a 
majority of 3,384, which was a very high figure for those days. 
The votes: Van Buren, 4,967; Harrison, 1,583. 

It was naturally expected that the presidential vote would be 
a strong factor for Muhlenberg, but such was not the case, as he 
fell far behind the presidential figure. 

The county meeting of that year was held September 10, and 
was presided over by Colonel Henry Schaeffer; General William 
Hoch, John Weaver and Herman Beard, vice presidents; David 
K. Bechtel and Michael K. Boyer, secretaries. 

The opposition took up Henry W. Smith, a prominent citizen, 
interested in public affairs, and he received an unusually large 
vote, when compared with the total received by Harrison, for 
President. This was the result: 
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Mithlenbeton i taiac ch eae esau ea ee 4,286 

SICH ee rE Se OEP cay eee ya er 3,160 

Muhlenberg’s majority, 1,126. This was a drop of 1,559, com- 
pared with his majority in 1834. 

This was Mr. Muhlenberg’s last congressional campaign. 

Three Muhlenbergs whose names were “Henry A.” have been 
candidates for Congress. Two were Democrats and were success- 
ful. They were chosen in the campaigns of 1828, 1830, 1832, 
1834, 1836 and 1852. The third of that name ran as a Republican 
in 1892 and was defeated. 





HENRY AUGUSTUS 
PETER MUHLENBERG 


1828-1838 


Career in the House—Orator—Friend of 
Jackson—Turns Down Petition Signed 
by 1,850 Constituents — Rather Resign 
Than Obey—U. S. Bank Legislation— 
Old Hickory and South Carolina—Berks 
Man Denounces Nullification—Becomes 
Minister to Austria. 


ah HE Last chapter having given in detail the spirited campaigns 
through which Mr. Muhlenberg passed to secure his nominations, 
the following pages will tell what he did after he became a mem- 
ber of the National House. He had a long and honorable career, 
resigning to become U. S. minister to Austria. He was the most 
active member Berks sent to Washington up to that time, widely 
read, a clear thinker and an excellent speaker. 

Mr. Muhlenberg took his seat at the first session of the 21st 
Congress, December 7, 1829, and his first official act was on 
March 18, 1830, when he voted yes on Revolutionary War pen- 
sions. While he was in Washington, President Jackson’s fight 
against the U. S. Bank was on. 

After sending men to Congress for over 40 years, Berks at 
last had secured a debater. His first address was April 13, 1830, 
at the first session of the 21st Congress when he opposed the 
building of the Buffalo and New Orleans road. He stated that 
he knew that the majority of his constituents at home did not 
coincide with the views he was expressing in the House. It took 
courage to do that. 

May 10 the opposition to renewing the charter of the U. S. 
Bank appeared in the House in the shape of a resolution stating 
the right of a bank to issue paper money was ruinous to labor 
and dangerous to the liberties of the people. A motion carried to 
lay it on the table. Mr. Muhlenberg voted in the negative, but lost. 
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May 13 he cast his vote in favor of the new tariff bill, and 
May 25 opposed the Marine corps and on the 28th, no, on a veto. 

The second session of the 2lst Congress convened Decem- 
ber 6, 1830, and on December 9 he voted yes on a question con- 
cerning the message of President Jackson. On the 9th he did not 
think it needful to inquire into the necessity of repealing the 
duty on brown sugar. January 3, 1831, he voted yes on mileage 
of members and March 5, yes, on $8 per day as pay for Con- 
gressman, 

On that date a resolution was offered to change the Consti- 
tution so that the term of President should be five years and that 
he could not be re-elected. Nothing ever came of it. 

A resolution was offered January 10 that as soon as the public 
debt was paid the tariff should be reduced to a revenue basis. 
Mr. Muhlenberg voted no on considering the proposition. Febru- 
ary 4 he voted no on a relief measure in favor of former Presi- 
dent Monroe. His last act at this session was to register his op- 
position to the slave trade. James Buchanan, of Lancaster, was 
a member of the House, and very active. 

At the opening of the first session of the Twenty-second 
Congress, December 5, 1831, Mr. Muhlenberg was placed on the 
standing committee having charge of Revolutionary War claims. 
John Banks, of the Erie District, who later resigned to become 
a Berks Judge, was a member of the House. 

Mr. Muhlenberg was his first local acquaintance. Mr. Banks, 
while a resident of Berks and a local Judge, was an unsuccessful 
nominee for Governor. 

Some time was devoted to considering the apportionment 
bill, There was much difference as to the ratio. Mr. Muhlen- 
berg approved 44,000 instead of 48,000 inhabitants per Congress- 
man and 47,000 finally won. 

January 23, 1832, he voted yes on the resolution that the 
committee on manufactures submit a report on minimum duties. 

On a number of occasions a bill was before the House for 
the relief of the widow of Commodore Decatur. It always 
failed because the members could not agree on the method of dis- 
tribution. February 16, 1832, Mr. Muhlenberg made his second 
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address in the House appealing for the widow of the brave man 
who “was always for his country, right or wrong.” 

April 16 he favored the arrest of Samuel Houston on a charge 
of breach of privilege. The matter was before the House a 
number of days. May 2 he voted for the Revolutionary pension 
bill. 

The bill to re-charter the Bank of the United States came up 
July 2, 1832. Mr. Muhlenberg asked for and obtained leave to 
be excused from voting on the question in consequence of his 
having acquired some of the stock of the bank. 

July 5 it was proposed that the President set apart a day 
for fasting and prayer because the Asiatic scourge had reached 
this country. A motion was made to lay it on the table, claim- 
ing the Chief Executive had no such power. Mr. Muhlenberg 
voted with the majority not to table the matter. 

Former President John Quincy Adams was a member of 
the House. July 12 he asked permission to be excused from 
voting on a question. It was refused. He declined to vote. A 
resolution was offered to censure the aged statesman. It was 
tabled. July 16 ended this session of Congress. 

The second session of the Twenty-second Congress, opening 
December 3, 1832, was made memorable by the discussion of 
the tariff law that caused South Carolina to pass a nullification 
ordinance. At that time the feeling in regard to the tariff was 
almost as intense as in later years in reference to slavery. 

When the Henry Clay “compromise tariff”? came up in the 
House, Mr. Muhlenberg voted against it, but was on the losing 
side. Mr. Clay denied that he was the father of the American 
System, as the protective measure was known. 

July 14, 1832, President Jackson approved a tariff law re- 
ducing the tax on iron, increasing it on woolens, making some 
raw wools free and leaving cotton unchanged. 

This bill retained the protective features of the law of 1828, 
but reduced the taxes somewhat. South Carolina was warned 
by the President. The State rescinded its nullifying ordinance 
after the compromise tariff of 1833 was adopted. This was in- 
troduced by Mr. Clay, supported by Calhoun and provided for 
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a general reduction of duties to a uniform rate to be reached in 
1842. It was a victory for the agricultural South over the manu- 
facturing States of the North. 

December 27 the House asked the President for a copy of his 
proclamation and the ordinance passed by South Carolina. By a 
vote of 65 to 106 the members declined to take up the matter at 
that time. Mr. Muhlenberg voted with the majority. January 
16, 1833, President Jackson sent the nullifying ordinance to the 
House, together with his own views on the subject, and from 
then on South Carolina and the tariff were the features of the 
session. 

Mr. Muhlenberg took the floor January 24, 1833, on these 
questions and delivered a fervid address. He expressed regret 
that the people of the South were denouncing the tariff before 
they had an opportunity to judge it by results. It was his 
opinion that all the clamor about the dissolution of the Union, 
the shedding of blood was without foundation and merely made 
to intimidate. Continuing he said, in part: 

Perhaps some calculation is made on Northern dough 
faces, to be molded as circumstances require. What shall I 
say of a handful of unruly spirits? Nothing short of a total 
abolition of the entire protection system would seem to satisfy 
them. 

So, let South Carolina gain her point and what will be 
the consequences? Why sir, those who have become merely 
traitors to the Union instead of being punished—not by 
steel and hemp, I desire no such means—but by the merited 
contempt of all parties, will be rewarded and all their am- 
bitious schemes will be in a fair way of being accomplished. 

Let South Carolina gain her point and you escape one 
danger to fall into another and greater. Resistance of the 
laws of the Union will become a common thing, an every- 
day occurrence. Let a few years elapse and you will find 
nearly every State nullifying. What would our Union be 
worth under such circumstances? * * * 

At a proper time I shall be in favor of a judicious modi- 
fication of the tariff. * * * to give up, save our very exist- 
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ence, to satisfy our Southern brethren, to restore harmony 

and preserve the Union. 

The Union is the first and the greatest of all our bless- 
ings, and to preserve it, nothing ought to be esteemed too 
precious. I go for the Union, sir, the Union, the whole 
Union and nothing but the Union. It must be preserved, 
peaceably, if we can; forcibly if we must. To its preserva- 
tion, firmness, however, is necessary in the representatives of 
the people, in moderation and forbearance. If we permit 
ourselves to be terrified by clamor which is raised against its 
laws, it is gone, the Union is dissolved. Let us be just; never 
tax the people unnecessarily, equalize burdens and benefits as 
much as may be possible; let us in this case be just and fear 
not, and all will be well. 

He closed his address with a reference to the Germans of his 
district, praising them for their good citizenship and saying that 
they had a saying which was very appropriate to the present crisis. 
The saying is: “Thue recht, fuercht Gott, und Scheu selbst den 
Teufel nicht.” It means, “Do what is right, trust in God and fear 
not, even the devil.” 

He was followed by Mr. Arnold, of Tennessee, who referred 
to the German quotation made by the member from Berks. Lots 
of Latin appeared in congressional addresses, but possibly this was 
the first in the German tongue. 

Forty-five years after Congress was organized, the first me- 
morial from Berks reached the House. It was during the excit- 
ing period when President Jackson was determined that the char- 
ter of the Bank of the United States should not be renewed. The 
petition from this county contained 1,850 signatures of farmers, 
mechanics and business men asking that the deposits be restored 
to the bank. 

Only those who have read the proceedings of Congress of that 
period can form an idea of the intense feeling for and against the 
President. Possibly no other Chief Executive received such de- 
nunciation in and out of Legislative halls. The fact that business 
was stagnant was attributed to Jackson’s attack on the bank. Con- 
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gress devoted weeks to considering the bank charter and the with- 
drawal of the deposits. | 

It was during this period of the 23d Congress that the Berks 
petition was presented. Mr. Muhlenberg had it read in the House 
February 24, 1834. His address in connection with it and the 
comments of other members occupied several hours. The Berks 
representative did not agree with the sentiments expressed by 
1,850 of his constituents. 

Mr. Muhlenberg explained that he represented a county of 
60,000 people and the 1,850 on the petition comprised a very small 
part of the total. He did not agree with them, and gave it as his 
opinion that the majority held the same views as their Congress- 
man. He believed that the restoration of the deposits would lead 
to rechartering the bank to which two-thirds of his constituents 
were opposed. These petitioners, he claimed, were a minority, 
but a respectable minority. It contained names of the highest re- 
spectability and he held them in esteem. 

The great mass of the signers has always been opposed 
to the present administration, he said. Another portion of 
the signers were friendly to the President until he signed the 
bank veto message. Another portion is still friendly to the 
President, but differs in regard to the bank. It is my duty 
to say that many were induced to add their names to the me- 
morial by statements and coloring which were unfounded in 
truth. 

I am opposed to the restoration of the deposits at this 
time. If I thought that the opinion of my constituents dif- 
fered from my own in this matter, I will not say that I would 
change my views to conform to their opinions. I will not 
compromise on an opinion deliberately formed with refer- 
ence to the interests of the whole people. Instead, sir, I 
would instantly resign my seat and give my constituents an 
opportunity to elect an individual who would represent their 
sentiments. 

Congressman McKenna wanted to know if Mr. Muhlenberg 
claimed that people signed the petition with some covert and in- 
siduous object in view. 
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The Berks member said he had used no such language. 

Mr. McKenna said he asked the question so he could resist 
an attack. 

Congressman Binney asked if the Berks memorial was in 
English and German. Mr. Muhlenberg replied it was in both 
languages, but only the English copy had been presented to the 
House. 

Congressman Watmough intimated that the Berks member 
hinted that the signatures had been obtained by improper and dis- 
honorable means. He wanted the truth, claiming that the days 
of misrepresentation were over and retribution was at hand. 

Mr. Muhlenberg: “If the member will take care of his own 
district, I will take care of mine. I am responsible to my con- 
stituents and I forbid any interference here. If the question was 
put to my constituents as to whether they were for General Jack- 
son, two-thirds of them would say yes. If they were asked if 
they were in favor of rechartering the bank, two-thirds of them 
would say no.” 

Mr. McKenna claimed that Mr. Muhlenberg admitted using 
the odious word “covert.” 

Mr. Muhlenberg in replying said that men whose names were 
on the paper would spurn the suggestion that they had tried to 
make a false impression, but that there were some “underlings 
who would not be so particular about their conduct.” 

Mr. McKenna: “Name the ‘underlings.’ ” 

This was not done and it was decided to print the memorial 
as well as the names. Messrs. Binney and Wayne asked that the 
German copy be handed to the clerk. Mr. Muhlenberg made no 
objection. 

The Berks member informed the House he had a letter in his 
hand containing 19 signatures of people who stated they had been 
induced to sign by a misconception of the purport of the memorial. 

George M. Keim, at that time one of Reading’s prominent 
citizens, it was said, was active in getting up the petition contain- 
ing over 1,850 signatures. He did not share Mr. Muhlenberg’s 
views, neither was he a Democrat. Time brings great changes 
in politics as in everything else. Mr. Keim changed his political 
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views and later was sent to Congress. He had the easiest nomina- 
tion in the history of Berks Democracy up to that time. 

In the Twenty-fourth Congress in 1837, Mr. Muhlenberg dis- 
cussed the bill for the relief of the heirs of Col. Winston and the 
surplus revenue. 

His Congressional career came to a close in February, 1838, 
when he resigned to become minister to Austria. President Van 
Buren invited him to become his Secretary of the Navy, which he 
declined. He was then tendered the Russian Mission, and that, 
too, was declined. 

While Mr. Muhlenberg was in Congress and later, he was 
without doubt the most prominent man in Berks and one of the 
most prominent Democrats in the State. 

He died suddenly on August 11, 1844. His residence was at 
the Northeast Corner of Fourth and Penn streets. His son, 
Henry A. Muhlenberg, jr., was elected to Congress later, but 
served only a day. 








GEORGE MAY KEIM 


1838-1843 


Finds Going to Congress Easy—Elected 
Twice in 1838—Called Jackson T yrant— 
Hoped God Would Forgive Him for 
Voting for Him— Debates With John 
Quincy Adams—Opposes Disunion— 
Presides at Dickens Banquet. 


sh HE RESIGNATION of Henry 
A. Muhlenberg from Congress 
in February, 1838, to accept the 
ministerial portfolio to Austria 
made it necessary for the Dem- 
ocrats to look about for a new 
man. They were not long in 
finding him. The choice fell 
on George May Keim, one 
of Reading’s active citizens— 
lawyer, banker and _ business 
man. 

He stood so high in the 
community that others with 
congressional ambitions in his 
own party did not express them, : = = 
thus leaving the coast clear. GEORGE MAY KEIM 
The other side, however, when it was known that Mr. Keim would 
be named, became sarcastic. 

Here is a sample, taken from the Berks and Schuylkill 
Journal of February 24, 1838: 

The delegates who formed the VanBuren ticket last 
fall will assemble to nominate a candidate to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Muhlenberg. We under- 
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stand that it has been agreed beforehand in Reading, by the 

would-be leaders, that George M. Keim shall be the nominee 

on the principle, we suppose, that the man who last joined 
the party, has the first and best claim to the loaves and fishes 
which the party has to bestow. 

About this time it was recalled that Mr. Keim had made a 
speech several years before in favor of the United States Bank, 
in which he had denounced President Jackson as a tyrant, and it 
is alleged, said that he hoped his Maker would forgive him for 
having voted for Jackson for President. It was also stated that 
Mr. Keim was active in securing the 1,850 signatures to the me- 
morial sent to Congress asking that the Government deposits be 
restored to the United States Bank. This petition was presented in 
the House by Congressman Muhlenberg and resulted in con- 
siderable discussion. The Berks member stated that he did not 
agree with the sentiments in the memorial and claimed that the 
signers were a very small part of his constituency; that if the 
opinion stated was the view of the majority, he would resign. He 
ignored the petition. 

The Keim opponents also asserted that the man the Demo- 
crats proposed nominating, instead of being a Democrat, was, at 
heart, a Federalist or Whig. Political slander was as profuse 
then as at present. 

The Democratic county convention was held February 24, 
1838, and attended by 65 delegates, all voting for Mr. Keim. 
Resolutions were passed lauding the nominee and praising Mr. 
Muhlenberg for having brought honor to “old Berks.” William 
Koch presided and the minutes were in charge of Daniel Schneider 
and Paul Geiger. 

The opposition did not see fit to make a nomination. The 
special election was held on March 8. Mr. Keim polled 2,115 
votes and 241 were cast against him. 

The above election was held to fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. Muhlenberg. That was also the year for the regular con- 
gressional election in October. 

Mr. Keim has the distinction of having been twice elected 
to Congress in the same year. It can also be stated that his going 
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to Washington was easier than in any previous campaign or since. 
He was before the people three times and always had smooth 
sailing, which was in strong contrast with the political struggles 
through which his predecessor passed. 

The election for the regular term was held October 8, 1838. 
The Democratic convention was a mere formality. It endorsed 
Mr. Keim. 

The opponents of the Democrats, which, by the way, did not 
have a regular political name during this period, took up Daniel 
Bieber, who was held in high esteem. He and his friends must 
have deemed the struggle hopeless, so they did not indulge in much 
exertion. | 

The vote: Keim, 7,022; Bieber, 3,111; Keim’s majority, 
3,911. When it is remembered that Berks then had a popula- 
tion of only 65,000, the vote was unusually large. The con- 
gressional majority was the largest in the history of the district 
up to that time. 

The political feature that year was the exciting campaign 
for governor between David R. Porter, Democrat, and Joseph 
Ritner, Anti-Mason, in which the former won. The votes of 
Porter and Keim and of Ritner and Bieber were almost the same. 

Mr. Keim’s work in Congress was so satisfactory that he 
had no opposition in 1840. The other side did not consider the 
Congressional matter at all and the Democrats merely went 
through the formality of endorsing Mr. Keim, placing him on the 
ticket and giving him 4,033 votes. 

Receiving every vote cast, is in strong contrast with some 
elections before 1840 and many since that year. An office holder 
may receive a higher compliment, but the writer does not know 
what it could be. He declined a renomination in 1842. 

Mr. Keim was the first lawyer Berks sent to Washington, 
but he was not in active practice. There have been periods in the 
political history of the county when it appeared as though the 
legal profession had an idea that lawyers were entitled to the Con- 
gressional nomination. Some of them claimed that as Congress 
makes the laws, that work should be done by lawyers. Experi- 
ence proves that while that is a good argument, it is not neces- 
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sarily true. Attorneys are ready debaters because they are ac- 
customed to public speaking. Mr. Muhlenberg’s career proved 
that others have the same gift. 

At the election for Speaker of the House in the Twenty- 
sixth Congress, in spite of the fact that the Democrats had a 
caucus nominee, Mr. Keim was given a complimentary vote. 
He was a close student of measures before the House of Repre- 
sentatives and was usually in his seat and generally voted with his 
party. It was a period when few important matters were before 
the country. | 

In the Twenty-seventh Congress he attracted attention all 
over the country, and especially in the Northern States, by a pa- 
triotic address in the House against a petition that had been pre- 
sented for a dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. Keim was in the Twenty-fifth Congress, second session, 
and remained there until the Twenty-seventh, third session, March 
17, 1838, to March 3, 1843. He took his oath Saturday, March 
17, 1838, and was the author of several resolutions and motions 
which, however, do not appear to have been adopted. Some of 
his activities follow: 

May 28, 1838, Mr. Keim presented the petition of Michael 
Seitsinger, a soldier of the Revolution, praying for a pension. 

June 8, 1838, he made brief remarks in opposition to a bill 
“providing for the removal of walls of the Treasury building and 
for the erection of a fire-proof building for the Post Office De- 
partment.” 

January 14, 1839, Mr. Keim offered a resolution providing 
that the joint committee on the Smithsonian bequest be instructed 
to inquire into the propriety of establishing a professorship of the 
German language as a part of the literary instruction in the in- 
tended Smithsonian Institution. There was no action. 

January 11, 1839, Mr. Keim delivered an address on the 
bill erecting a dry dock at New York. 

June 6, 1840, Mr. Keim, from the Committee on Militia, to 
which had been referred, March 2, the report of the Secretary 
of War for reorganization of the militia, by leave, made a report 
on that subject. It was attacked by John Quincy Adams and 
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defended by Mr. Keim, at an evening session of the House, July 
15, 1840. 

April 6, 1840, Mr. Keim offered the following resolution, 
which, being objected to, went over: 

Resolved, “That the Committee on a National Foundry 
be instructed to inquire at what point in the United States 
the cheapest and best material can be procured for the manu- 
facture of cannon, having reference not only to the iron, 
and quantity and quality thereof, but also to the fuel neces- 
sary to be used, and also, the facilities and cost of transpor- 
tation of the cannon, when completed, to our maritime ports.” 
He wanted the foundry in Reading. 

March 3, 1841: On motion of Mr. Keim, the bill from the 
Senate “to amend the Act approved May 13, 1800, to amend an 
act to establish the Judicial Courts of the United States,” was 
taken up, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, and returned to the Senate. 

Mr. Keim heard President William Henry Harrison’s un- 
usual inaugural address on March 4, 1841. It was an essay on 
government, with many references to ancient times. Here are a 
few extracts: 

There is a remarkable contrast in the conduct of can- 
didates for offices before and after obtaining them; they 
seldom carry out in the latter case, the pledges and promises 
made in the former. * * * * Golden shackles are as fatal as 
the iron bonds of despotism. * * * * The press should never 
be used to clear the guilty or to varnish crime. * * * * Always 
the friend of my countrymen, never their flatterer, it be- 
comes my duty to say to them from this high place, there 
exists a spirit hostile to their best interests—hostile to liberty 
itself. * * * * It is union that we want, not of a party, for 
the sake of that. party, but a union of the whole country, for 
the sake of the whole country. 

Although made up of generalities, it makes instructive read- 
ing and contained much truth. It was not like the average in- 
augural address. Mr. Harrison only occupied the Presidential 
chair a month. He died on April 4, 1841, and John Tyler, the 
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Vice President, became his successor. The latter disappointed 
all the hopes of the Whigs and was in reality a Democrat at 
heart. 

The address was given to Mr. Clay for revision. He made 
a number of suggestions, but not all of them were heeded. 

President Tyler’s leaning towards the Democrats was agree- 
able to Mr. Keim. Clay denounced the Chief Executive, ridi- 
culing leading members of the party, especially Mr. Buchanan, of 
Lancaster. The latter denied that he went to the White House 
to congratulate Tyler on his change of politics. 

Mr. Keim was a member of the extra session called by 
Tyler, which proved a dismal failure. 

May 11, 1842: Mr. Keim referred to a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, in explanation of the propriety of the 
provision proposed; he said that, were the question of whether 
we would order this statue (Greenough’s Statue of Washington) 
or not, he should be among the first to vote in the negative; but 
Congress had now spent about $40,000 upon it; it was here, and 
to leave it standing on a structure of yellow pine posts and boards 
would be a reflection on the character of the nation; he was for 
making an appropriation for the commencement of a durable 
pedestal of stone, the finishing of which was to be under the di- 
rection of the President and the heads of departments. During 
this discussion, which occurred in connection with the con- 
sideration of a general appropriation bill making appropriations 
for civil and diplomatic expenses of the government, an amend- 
ment was reported “for the removal of the statue of Washington, 
under the direction of a joint committee of both Houses of Con- 
gress, the account of which shall be audited and certified by said 
committee a sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

Mr. Keim moved to amend this by an appropriation of $3,500 
for the construction of a suitable pedestal. The amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. Keim heard Henry Clay’s farewell address in the Senate, 
March 31, 1842, and saw the reconciliation of Clay and Calhoun. 

Charles Dickens, the English novelist, during his American 
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tour visited Washington in 1842. In March he was given a Con- 
gressional dinner. The Berks Congressman presided. 

At the close of his second term in the House, President Tyler 
offered him three positions—Minister to Brazil, Governor of 
Wisconsin territory and United States Marshal for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. He accepted the last, so that he could 
remain in Reading. He was reappointed by President Polk. 

In 1848 he declined to allow the use of his name as a can- 
didate for Governor. He was Mayor of Reading in 1852 to fill 
a vacancy. When the Democratic State Convention met in this 
city in 1860, Mr. Keim was the presiding officer. 

Mr. Keim was a son of George deBenneville Keim and was 
born in Reading, March 23, 1805. He was educated at Bentley 
Hall, Downingtown; studied law with Charles Chauncey in Phila- 
delphia, where he was admitted to the Bar on June 5, 1826, and 
on August 11 of the same year was admitted to the Berks Bar. 

In 1827 he was elected cashier of the Farmers Bank, his 
uncle, Benneville Keim, being president, and held the position 
until 1836. In 1829 he was Commissioner and for some years a 
manager of the Mill Creek and Mine Hill Navigation and Rail- 
road Company. He aided in the building of the Keim, Whitaker 
& Company rolling mill and nail works, and was a member of 
the firm of Jones, Keim & Company operating the Windsor Fur- 
nace. In 1827 Mr. Keim was married to Julia C. Mayer, youngest 
daughter of Christopher Mayer, for a number of years State 
Senator from Lancaster county. 

He was interested in agricultural and military matters and 
raised a company of volunteers in 1861. While drilling his com- 
mand he was stricken with apoplexy and died June 10, 1861. 
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1843-1847 


Printer, Editor, Elected — Molltown 
Democrats Favored Volunteer Candt- 
dates—Objected to Delegate Nomina- 
tions—Did Not Want to Be “Nose-Led” 
—Independence of Texas—Tariff—Op- 
poses Licenses for Canal Boats. 


| fe BERKS CONGRESSIONAL 
history has now reached the 
point where what were known 
as the Molltown Democrats 
made their appearance. They 
were opposed to the delegate 
system and wanted candidates to 
volunteer. They had the sup- 
port of everybody opposed to the 
Democratic party. For a time 
they did not amount to much, 
but in 1858 many of them helped 
bring about a political revolu- 
tion that landed Democratic 
Berks.in the independent column. 
Their first appearance was in 
1843, now under discussion. 
Molltown, a small village, was 
their meeting place. 

From the time of Jefferson, 
his Berks admirers nearly always 
used the national name Demo- 
crat in Congressional campaigns. 
Their opponents, the Federalists 
and later the Whigs, while voting 
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under that name for President, never used it in their contests for 
Congress. They were always changing, seldom using the same 
name twice. It was the same in their State elections. 

There were many national questions on which Congressional 
contests could be conducted, but as they were never used, the 
campaigns were usually between men instead of measures. 

Because the Democrats had an organization which continued 
year after year, their opponents claimed their leaders were bosses 
—but they had party discipline and did not have to set up new 
machinery every time it was necessary to elect a national repre- 
sentative. Congressman George May Keim declined a third term. 

Something new came into play in the campaign of 1843. 
Then, for the first time, the opposition had what was known as 
“volunteer” candidates. Anybody could run and get on the 
ticket without the formality of being placed there by a county 
convention of delegates. 

The opponents boasted of their independence, relied entirely 
on “the judgment of the people,” made much of declining to be 
“nose-led” by the Reading politicians and determined not to vote 
for “delegate-named candidates.” By the latter they meant the 
regularly nominated candidates. 

As a result several tickets were in the field—the Democratic 
and the “Volunteer” or independents as some termed them. At 
this time they would be termed reformers. Of course the cam- 
paign was entirely personal. The Berks and Schuylkill Journal 
was the organ of the opposition and contained heated editorials 
denouncing the bosses. The Adler and the Gazette, the Demo- 
cratic newspapers, did not pay much attention to the allegations, 
so the publicity was one-sided. This may, in part, be due to John 
Ritter, editor and half owner of the Adler, receiving the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress. 

The Democratic county convention was held September 9, 
1843, in the Court House. There were three delegates from each 
of the 41 election districts. Daniel B. Kutz was president ; 
Thomas H. Jones, Wilson Hamilton, vice presidents, and D. B. 
Lorah, secretary. But one name was mentioned for Congress 
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and that was Mr. Ritter, who for years, through his newspaper, 
had worked hard for his party. 

This was followed by a public meeting of citizens in Read- 
ing at which the action of the convention was endorsed. 

While a number of names were mentioned by the other side, 
when the time arrived but one volunteer was ready to go through 
a Congressional campaign against Mr. Ritter. He was William 
Hain, a widely-known citizen of Cumru. 

It was asserted that Congressman Keim and Mr. Ritter had 
an understanding in the campaign of 1840—“you go this time 
(Keim) and I will go next time (Ritter).” That may have been 
political guessing. 

A “Democratic meeting of Anti-Porter men” that attracted 
considerable attention was held at Col. H. Lindsay’s home, in 
Lower Heidelberg, at which it was decided not to support any 
candidate on the “delegate” ticket. Abraham Miller presided; 
vice presidents, Daniel B. Sigfried, Samuel Laucks, John D. Reed, 
Joshua Kelchner, David M. Stoudt, M. Shrom, J. M. Baker, 
Emanuel Sharman; secretaries, Isaac Hain, D. H. Fisher. Mr. 
Hain was endorsed. 

That year Molltown received its first real political promi- 
nence because of the holding of two political meetings there, at- 
tended by voters from all sections of the county. Daniel G. 
Barnet’s hotel was the gathering place. Volunteers were called 
for, and the result showed that 33 citizens were willing to try for 
nine offices. Among them were John Stauffer, of Boyertown; Dr. 
Adam Schoener, of Rehrersburg, and Daniel Hottenstein, of 
Maxatawny, for Congress. 

The meeting repudiated the proceedings of the Democratic 
delegate convention and called it undemocratic; viewed with dis- 
gust the proceedings of the “pipelaying” county convention of 
1842. Another meeting was held at the same place September 
22. Something must have happened, for none of the volunteers 
for Congress were mentioned and it was decided to support Mr. 
Ritter. There were three tickets in the field: 

Democratic—Ritter, for Congress. 

Molltown—Ritter, for Congress. 
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Col. Lindsay’s ticket—William Hain, for Congress. 

By the time of the October election the anti-delegate volun- 
teers had agreed on the word “Peoples” as their party name, 
with Mr. Hain as the standard bearer. Mr. Ritter, the Demo- 
cratic nominee, abstained from boosting himself in his newspaper. 
The election was held October 10, 1843, and this was the result: 

PRATLON ye sie Lev laters LER OC MAR Rok wet ay tune ait 3,941 

(re ttc Cy Bee Cea BPR LOB AML CA EL eet IML REL BA es CE 1,747 

Ritter’s majority, 2,194. 

When the campaign of 1844 was brewing it soon became ap- 
parent that the Molltown Democrats, as they were called by this 
time, would again have a candidate as a volunteer aspirant for 
Congress. Anthony F. Miller, of Reading, was the volunteer 
agreed on. He was supported by the Whigs. The meeting was 
emphatic in its statements that members of that section of the 
party would not support a candidate nominated by delegates. Mr. 
Miller defined his position by stating that he was opposed to a 
United States Bank, favored a protective tariff and that the 
money derived from the sale of public lands should be distributed 
among the States. 

The regular county convention of the Democrats, made up 
of three delegates from each district, renominated Mr. Ritter and 
commended his course in Congress. The Molltowners said he 
was the Locofoco candidate. That term was borrowed from a 
section of the New York Democracy, who used locofoco matches 
to illuminate their hall after the regular lights went, out. 

The election, held October 7, 1844, resulted in a victory for 
Mr. Ritter, but the Molltown ticket had a larger vote than in 1843, 
as the following figures indicate : 

Beate rreY Nee eC Ne Clays deka rele Mak ha eet 7 397 

AC ETIES Dea SH REESE A TN ATA Se Gn OLN AR Si RMD TE SAL 8) 4,475 

Ritter’s majority, 2,922. 

To give the present generation an idea of the prominent 
people who at that time were proud to be known as Molltown 
Democrats, the complete county ticket of 1844 is given. It must 
be remembered that none of them were nominated for the office 
they sought, but were volunteers. Sheriff must have been most 
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desirable judging from the number of volunteers. This is the 
Molltown ticket, voted for in October, 1844: 

Congress—William F, Miller, Reading. 

Assembly—John C. Evans, Caernarvon; George Heinley, 
Windsor; Henry Boyer, Colebrookdale; Valentine Brobst, Tulpe- 
hocken. 

Commissioner—Michael H. Nunemacher, Reading. 

Director of the Poor—John Barnet, Maidencreek. 

Auditor—Henry Dengler, Oley. 

Sheriff—George Gernant, Henry Schaeffer, John S. Schroe- 
der, John Potteiger, Jacob D. Barnet and John Britton. 

It might be added that none of them were elected. The 
Whigs named no one for Congress, casting their ballots for Mr. 
Miller, of the Molltowners. 

During Mr. Ritter’s services in the House the absorbing 
questions were the independence of Texas and its annexation to 
the United States. Texas was added and the dispute over the 
western boundary resulted in the War of 1846-48. Mr. Ritter 
favored annexation and supported the government in its prepara- 
tion for war. 

Another burning question was a reduction of the tariff. Mr. 
Ritter was a tariff-for-revenue man. 

A meeting was held at the public house of Abraham Behm, 
in Reading, April 4, 1844, protesting against any reduction as 
outlined in the bill that had been presented by the committee on 
ways and means. The meeting did not want the protective features 
adopted in 1842 altered. 

Dr. Diller Luther presided. The other officers were: Vice- 
presidents, Major John Schwartz, Colonel John Miller, William 
Leinbach, William Addams, Charles H. Addams, George R. Frill, 
Jacob Goodman, John McManus, William Eckert, John Green, 
William Shearer ; secretaries, Dr. Lott Benson, Captain Thomas 
Loeser. 

This committee on resolutions was named on motion of Jacob 
Hoffman: John Hoffman, Robert M. Barr, Simon Seyfert, Henry 
Rhoads, John P. Miller, Charles H. Addams, Lewis Reese, Dr. 
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John P. Hiester, Samuel Bell, John Green, Joseph Kendall, An- 
drew Sallade and John C. Myers. 

Mr. Ritter received a copy of the resolutions. The tariff bill 
was considerably amended and Mr. Ritter voted with his party. 

While Mr. Ritter was in Congress the protective tariff first 
became known as the American system. Many of his constituents 
had pronounced views on this subject and tried to stampede him 
to their side. They did not succeed. He did not want local indus- 
tries injured by foreign competition. Neither did he believe that 
the high rates demanded were necessary. To impress him with the 
importance of the matter, a tariff mass meeting was held in Read- 
ing late in September, 1844, at which David F. Gordon presided 
and Samuel Bell was marshal of the parade that followed. There 
was an imposing demonstration with banners and transparencies. 
Birdsboro sent a large delegation of its Henry Clay Club. He was 
candidate for president. Every issue of the opposition newspaper 
asked Mr. Ritter if he was for or against the tariff of 1842. 

The high tariff people held a parade at Womelsdorf Septem- 
ber 24, 1844, at which Captain John C. Brownwell was the mar- 
shal. 

Mr. Ritter, in his newspaper from time to time, presented 
his views. 

That Mr. Ritter’s course in regard to the tariff was approved 
by his party is evidenced by a resolution passed at a Democratic 
county meeting August 8, 1846. It follows: 

We look with pride and pleasure at the course of our 
representative who was one of the foremost in resisting the 
tariff bill, which stabs the great interests of Pennsylvania to 
the heart. Honest, capable and fearless, he has been tried 
and not found wanting. 

There were addresses by J. Glancy Jones, William Strong, 
Henry A. Muhlenberg, L. P. Knerr and Dr. J. Donegan. 

This was Mr. Jones’ first appearance at a Democratic meet- 
ing. He later played a great part in Congress and became a 
national figure. Mr. Strong, who later became a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was the next congressman 
from Berks. 
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The officers of the meeting follow: President, Adam Schoe- 
ner; vice presidents, Jacob Reifsnyder, John Gernant, John Mc- 
Gowan, John Ulrich, Charles H. Addams, Daniel Clouser, Samuel 
Fegely, Edward Goheen; secretaries, J. W. Tyson, William Betz, 
C. H. Hunter, J. C. Myers. 

_ At this time the Whigs took the name of Democratic Whigs. 
They held a county meeting August 8, 1846, and passed a resolu- 
tion denouncing the new tariff bill in strong language, and found 
fault with Mr. Ritter’s course. The officers of this gathering 
follow: President, Major George Getz, Reading; vice presidents, 
Captain Daniel Bieber, Kutztown; Dr. William Palm, Cumru; 
Isaac Bertolet, Oley; Peter Addams, Centre; David Yoder, Oley; 
Dr. Augustus Shultz, Hamburg; secretaries, Dr. Abraham Ruth, 
Cumru; J. Knabb, Reading; William Mengle, Maidencreek. 

A feature of this chapter is the large number of names 
mentioned, showing the prominent people of that period took a 
deep interest in public affairs. Reading the names tells the present 
generation how their ancestors lined up politically nearly a cen- 
tury ago. 

Mr. Ritter was in the 28th and 29th Congresses from March 
4, 1843, to March 3, 1847. He took his oath December 7, 1843. 
Some of the matters taken up by him follow: 

February 7, 1844—Mr. Ritter presented a memorial from 
persons interested in the transportation of coal from the Schuyl- 
kill mines, praying that canal boats employed in the domestic 
coal trade may be exempted from taking out coasting. licenses. 
Referred to the committee on commerce. 

March 5, 1844—Mr. Ritter presented two memorials, asking 
that such alterations may be made in the law requiring coasting 
licenses as may exempt from its operation all canal boats employed 
in the domestic coal trade, which are dependent upon the applica- 
tion of the external power of animals or steam to propel them. 
Referred to the committee on commerce. 

March 20, 1844—Mr. Ritter presented a memorial from citi- 
zens of Berks, “representing the tariff of 1842 as operating favor- 
ably for the revival of the trade and business of our entire 
country and earnestly praying that no change whatever be made 
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in that system until experience shall have demonstrated, by ascer- 
tained acts, that such change would be for the better.” 

March 23, 1844—Mr. Ritter presented two memorials, signed 
by citizens of Berks, remonstrated against any alteration in the 
tariff act of 1842. 

Berks Democrats held an Independence Day celebration at 
Mineral Spring, July 4, 1844, at which the attendance was esti- 
mated at 1,000. Congressman Ritter presided. A feature was the 
toasts, the custom in those days. That to the national representa- 
tive follows: 

Hon. John Ritter, the veteran Democrat, editor of the 
Reading Adler, our faithful representative in Congress. The 
devotion of his youth and manhood to the support and 
advocacy of Democratic principles and his sterling integrity 
of character in private life afford to his constituents a certain 
and sure pledge for the honest discharge of his public duties. 
His public course merits and meets the approbation of the 
party and entitle him to its continued support. 

For years Berks congressmen had been trying to secure a 
national foundry for Reading for the casting of cannon. May 6, 
1840, Congressman Keim introduced a resolution asking for it. 
But no action was taken. Mr. Ritter did the same, but without 
success. The Reading Gazette, on June 4, 1844, tells what hap- 
pened : 

The committee of Congress on national foundries, 
through Chairman Broadhead, presented a bill providing for 
two foundries—one at Easton, Pa., and the other in Cass 
county, Ga. Mr. Broadhead is from Easton and it is doubt- 
less through his influence that a foundry will be located there 
if the bill becomes a law. 

Three years ago the member from Berks (Mr. Keim) 
was chairman of the same committee and some interest for 
a time was taken by our citizens to set forth the advantages 
of Reading, but for some cause or other, no further action 
was taken. Reading never got a national foundry, but during 
the Civil War many cannon were made here. 

In the next Congress, first session January 8, 1846, Mr. 
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Ritter presented the memorial of citizens praying for the location 
of a national foundry at Reading. The same day he presented a 
memorial of Henry Shubart, Bethel township, Berks county, 
former officer of the French army, artillery, proposing a plan for 
national defense, which was referred to the committee on military 
affairs. 

February 18, 1846—Mr. Ritter presented the petition of the 
widow and heirs of Hartman Leitheiser, deceased, who served as 
an ensign in Captain Vonhair’s Troop of Horse during the Revo- 
lutionary War, praying for the amount of pay due the deceased 
at the time of his death; also a petition of Michael Spaby, a 
Revolutionary soldier, asking for arrearages of pay. 

Berks county has sent two editors to Congress. Mr. Ritter 
was the first in 1843 and the second was J. Lawrence Getz in 
1866. 

Mr. Ritter was a self-made man. It was a case of a boy 
coming from the country, learning the printing trade and later 
becoming the principal owner of the office in which he learned his 
trade and the editor of the newspaper on which he, as a young 
man learned to set type. The span of his life extended from an 
Exeter farm through the printing office to the halls of Congress. 
He was the only printer that Berks ever sent to the House of 
Representatives. His business success must have surprised him, 
as he took that surprise to Congress. 

Mr. Ritter was born near Schwarzwald church in Exeter 
township, February 6, 1779, a son of Francis and Barbara Ritter. 
His educational opportunities were limited—some instruction in 
German and three months in an English school. But he had 
natural intelligence, which, in itself, is an excellent form of edu- 
cation. He worked on his father’s farm until his 18th year. His 
parent then bought a half interest in the Reading Adler, then a 
small newspaper, and the boy started learning the printing busi- 
ness. That proved his real schooling. In 1802 his father’s interest 
was transferred to him. For many years the business was con- 
ducted under the name of John Ritter & Company. Editor Ritter 
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made his newspaper a power and he stood high in the estimation 
of the community. He was one of the five Berks delegates to the 
State constitutional convention in 1837. He died on November 
24, 1851. 
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1847-1851 


Native of Connecticut, Goes to Congress 
From Berks—Sees John Quincy Adams 
Stricken—For Wilmot Proviso—Econ- 
omy in Steamship Mail Contracts—Hears 
W alker Filibustering Debates—Insulting 
Poetry—Dzisorganizers Flayed. 


dD HE BERKS CONGRESSIONAL 
campaign of 1846 started with 
something unusual. The Demo- 
crats held a county meeting 
Saturday, August 29, at Wil- 
liam Dunkel’s tavern and 
served notice on the Whigs 
that “they were fully able to 
conduct their own affairs, and 
wanted no interference or ad- 
vice from that source or the 
railroad or the iron manufac- 
turers in and about the bor- 
ough of Reading.” 

They were advised to give 
the tariff of 1846 a fair trial 
before denouncing it. Praise 
was given Congressman Ritter, 
saying he was “eminently worthy of our continued confidence.” 

It was the first time railroads were mentioned in local politics. 
William Hottenstein presided and J. Glancy Jones, who later 

became a Berks congressman, and Jeremiah Hagenman, later a 

judge, were on the committee on resolutions. 
The Democratic Whigs held a convention about the middle | 
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of September, denounced the regular Democrats, the tariff and 
then nominated Dr. Diller Luther for Congress. The nomination 
was unanimous. 

The Molltown section of the party called for volunteer candi- 
dates for Congress, continuing the opposition to the delegate 
system. William Hain, of Cumru, a former aspirant, volunteered 
for national representative. 

The Democratic convention on September 13 found it neces- 
sary to take two ballots before selecting a nominee. The vote on 
the first was: William Strong, 56; Henry W. Smith, 55, and 
John Ritter, 20. The latter was not an aspirant, but willing to 
serve if his party insisted. 

Mr. Ritter’s name was withdrawn tft the second ballot 
was taken and that change resulted in naming Mr. Strong. The 
vote: Mr. Strong, 65; Mr. Smith, 61. It will be noticed that the 
Ritter delegates were about evenly divided between Messrs. Strong 
and Smith. 

There was much electioneering between that time and the 
election October 13, 1846. ne result follows: 


DUS SILIFINE BLOC ies CRS sla)’ alate at acd ate i wre bo aogte ent 3,271 
RL VEET PIGUET hry hie hds: p Ais pike el care oid ose ialesetos Sia eee 2,158 
aL TE reid ES) CRORE ap pop anna Se Lt ats hecata a Ste uhat  Oe a Mena 271 
Beatie te OIUIC ALE Wey HS pik ph oh KO BS \Ghaler eb Hos, 9) S15, Went ep mtn 1,113 


It will be noticed that the volunteer aspirant did not cut 
much of a figure, when compared with the votes in the two previ- 
ous campaigns. For several years the volunteers or Molltowners 
had a full ticket for all offices. In 1846 there were but two, 
Mr. Hain for Congress and John Kurr for commissioners. 

Congressman Strong took his seat in December, 1846. He 
was a prominent member of the Berks Bar and mentally was the 
peer of any man Berks ever sent to Washington. He later became 
a member of the United States Supreme Court. 

The presidency overshadowed the congressional election in 
1848. Cass and Taylor were the candidates and Taylor, the Whig, 
was successful. Congressional matters were quiet. The volunteers 
did not enter the contest for national representative. 

While the Democrats and Whigs held meetings in all sections 
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of the county, Congress was scarcely mentioned. The Whigs cir- 
culated a bit of poetry during this campaign that riled the Demo- 
crats, calling it indecent. It follows: 

There is an old ass, his name is Cass, 

And a wicked old sinner is he; 
And he’s got no brains in the top of his head, 
Where a white man’s brains should be. 

The Democrats held their county convention September 2, 
1848, with David Kutz as president; Thomas Schoener, Daniel 
Sohl and Paul Geiger, vice president and M. A. Sellers and 
George Kline, secretaries. 

The organization must have been troubled with men who 
were not true to the party, according to the following resolution 
directed against the Molltown faction, which received favorable 
action : 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of Berks county 
is determined to put down all disorganizers and will not sus- 
tain such men or recommend them for office, who are found, 
when it suits them, fighting with the enemy; we pledge our- 
selves to regular nominations and the usages and principles 
of the party and cannot recognize as Democrats those who 
are against them. 

The Whigs held their convention September 2 and named a 
full county ticket, Peter Addams being made the Congressional 
standard bearer. There was no competition for the various nom- 
inations. On the contrary it was a bit difficult to secure men who 
were willing to go through a campaign that meant defeat. 

A bit of interest was added to this year’s politics by the meet- 
ing of the State convention of the Free Soil party in this city 
September 13. Elijah Dechant, of Reading, presided, Benjamin 
Richards, of Philadelphia, was nominated for President. 

It seems odd at this time that at the meeting of the Demo- 
cratic county convention, Congressman Strong was not endorsed 
by name. It may have been an oversight for one of the party 
newspapers contained the following glowing testimonial: 

To the Honorable William Strong the high compliment 
was paid of a renomination by the unanimous voice of the 
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convention. All agree that it was well bestowed, for in point 
of intellectual acquirements, extensive knowledge of legisla- 
tive business, habits, untiring industry, and general acquaint- 
ance with public affairs, Mr. Strong has few, or no superiors 
in the legislative branch of Congress. 

This was the result of the election October 10, 1848: 


WM AINRR ITE SPORT 7. a Ci ti easter aie a taticin lables ect 6d 8,451 
PRET CCRT ES id coy s Ugoera enna tae eneiec ene. ol a hota da We nia sate 4,014 
SOURCE Gait OTIGY Tiny trv) re ore arene een Male) tare Wana Usaha 4,437 


This was the largest vote every .polled in Berks for that 

office. But in spite of that the Gazette of October 14 said: 
We were surprised, mortified and astounded at the re- 
duced majority given for the Democratic ticket in Berks 
county last Tuesday. We had calculated, with the utmost 
certainty, that our majority for governor would in no event 

be less than 5,000. 

It was 4,202, considerably less than for Congress. 

Mr. Strong was on several committees and was made chair- 
man of the standing committee on elections. He was the first 
Berks member to secure a chairmanship. 

While he was not prominent in debates, he was a close ob- 
server, seldom missed a session and his advice had weight in the 
committee room. 

John Quincy Adams, the venerable former President, who 
served 17 years in the House, was stricken with apoplexy while 
in his seat on February 21, 1848. Mr. Strong’s seat was near and 
the Berks member was among the first to reach his side. Mr. 
Adams died on the 23d. 

Mr. Strong was in the 30th and 3lst Congresses. He took 
his oath December 6, 1847. 

January 4, 1848, Mr. Strong from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Pensions, made adverse reports on the petitions of Cath- 
arine Abel, Sarah Nixon and Eunice Goodell. Laid on the table. 
Also from the same committee reported a bill for the relief of 
Elizabeth Clapper. Laid on the table. 

Feb. 15, 1848, he presented the petition of Peter S. Lutz and 
43 other citizens of Berks county, praying for the establishment 
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of a post road from Rehrersburg, Berks county, to Jonestown, 
Lebanon county. 

May 29, 1848, during consideration of the Post Office De- 
partment Appropriation Bill, on amendment “for the transporta- 
tion of the mail in steam vessels between Charleston and Havana, 
$45,000,” Mr. Strong “wanted the question divided, so as to get 
a separate vote on the appropriation of $45,000 for these steamers 
between Charleston and Havana, the propriety of which appro- 
priation he was disposed to question.” The amendment was 
agreed to, despite the objections of Mr. Strong. 

February 14, 1848, Mr. Strong introduced the following: 
“Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of establishing a national foundry 
in the city of Reading.” No action taken. 

February 17, 1848, during the consideration of the loan bill 
(bill to authorize a loan not to exceed $18,500,000) Mr. Strong 
remarked on his amendment: “That the faith of the United States 
is hereby pledged to provide and establish sufficient revenues for 
the regular payment of the interest and for the redemption of 
said stock.” The amendment was agreed to. 

March 4, 1848, Mr. Strong delivered an extended speech on 
the Mexican War, during the consideration of the appropriation 
bill to provide deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1848. 

January 5, 1849, during the consideration of the bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a board of commissioners to settle 
private claims, Mr. Strong spoke at considerable length in favor 
of the bill. 

February 9, 1849, Mr. Strong presented this resolution of 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania: 

Whereas, sympathy for the various tribes of Indians 
scattered in the West and Southwestern States has induced a 
public expression of feeling in several of our sister States, 

The citizens of Pennsylvania yield to none in an honest 
and patriotic desire for the civilization and social improve- 
ment of this unfortunate race. The efforts of philanthropists 
for the amelioration of their condition have been rendered 
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ineffectual on account of their scattered condition and wan- 

dering habits, Therefore, 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives 
that our senators and representatives in Congress be requested 
to aid in establishing for them a permanent home, by grant- 
ing to them a portion of the northwestern territory, and 
holding out to them proper inducements to move thither. 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to cause a 
copy of the above preamble and resolutions to be forwarded 
to our senators and representatives in Congress. 

On motion of Mr. Strong the resolution was laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed. 

February 1, 1849, during the consideration of the bill appro- 
priating money for mail steamers, “for transportation of the 
United States mail between New York and Liverpool, between 
New York and New Orleans, Havana and Chagres, and between 
Panama and some point in the territory of Oregon, $874,600.” 
Mr. Strong moved to amend by reducing the amount of the item 
from $874,600 to $574,600. He discussed the bill. His amend- 
ment was rejected—ayes 37, nays 85. 

He said he moved the amendment more with the hope of 
eliciting facts upon the subject than of effecting any considerable 
change in the bill. 

The contracts for which this proposed appropriation was 
to be made, were with the lines of mail steamers between 
New York and Liverpool, between New York and New 
Orleans, via Havana, and from Panama to Oregon; the other 
contracts were under the charge of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

He had not seen these contracts, but he understood them to 
be contracts for service—real or nominal—to be performed by 
those lines when the steamships should have been constructed ; 
and he supposed that the government was under no obligation to 
pay these annuities to any one of these lines until the steamships 
should be put afloat and have commenced their trips. 

With respect to the line between New York and Liver- 
pool, it was a fact known to this House that the steamships 
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were not completed, and yet by the law of the last session an 

appropriation had been made for the year ending June 30, 

1849, of the entire sum which would be necessary for the 

service if every one of these steamers were afloat, and the 

same amount was asked to be appropriated now. 

The appropriation could not be made until the steam- 
ships were afloat, and as some of them had not been launched 
until very recently, and others were not yet launched, it 
could not be necessary to appropriate $874,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1850. 

I am unable to say how much of the appropriation of the 
last year was unexpended; and it was to elicit information 
with respect to this matter, more than for anything else, that 
I had offered the amendment. There must be some of the 
appropriation unexpended for the payment of these annutties, 
which, as we had contracted to pay, we were bound to pay, 
when the steamships were constructed and the lines put into 
operation. 

January 30, 1849, Mr. Strong spoke at length on appropria- 
tions for mail steamships contracts. 

From a reading of the Congressional Globe, it does not 
appear that he was the author of any law. 

In 1842, the Whigs being in the majority, passed a protective 
tariff, which President Tyler vetoed. Four years later the Walker 
tariff was passed. It was adopted by the House by 114 to 95 
and in the Senate by the vote of Vice President Dallas. The 
average rate was about 20 per cent. The protectionists in Berks 
were sure business would be ruined. There was a further reduc- 
tion in 1857. 

Congressman Strong was in the House during the Wilmot 
Proviso discussion. It never became a law, but the principle in- 
volved had a great influence. The Berks member was for it. 
President Polk in a message, August 8, 1846, asked for money 
to adjust the boundary between the United States and Texas. 
This was followed by the introduction of a bill appropriating 
$2,000,000 for the purpose. David Wilmot, a Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, added an amendment that slavery should not be allowed 
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in the territory thus acquired. The bill, as amended, passed the 
House, but was defeated in the Senate. In 1847 a similar bill, 
appropriating $3,000,000, passed the House. It was adopted by 
the Senate, but the Wilmot amendment was dropped. 

At the first session of the 31st Congress, early in 1850, Henry 
Clay introduced his famous compromise in regard to the slavery 
question. There were six resolutions, known as the Omnibus bill, 
becoming a law after months of debate. The Senate was strongly 
Democratic, but the administration was Whig. It received the 
support of Mr. Strong. 

The arrest of William Walker, in Nicaragua, for filibustering, 
resulted in much discussion in the House during Mr. Strong’s 
second term. 

Congressman William Strong, LL.D., associate judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States until his resignation at the 
age of 70, was the son of Rev. William L. Strong, a Presbyterian 
clergyman and a graduate of Yale. He was born at Somers, Conn., 
May 6, 1808. After graduating in 1828 he taught school until 
1832, when he studied law at Yale, and was admitted to the Bar 
the following year. The following November he opened a law 
office in Reading. He was a Democrat of the old school and at 
once took an interest in local affairs, serving as a councilman 
and a member of the school board. After two terms in Congress, 
he declined a re-election. In 1857 he was elected a member of 
the State Supreme Court for a term of 15 years. Resigning Octo- 
ber 1, 1876, he started practicing law in Philadelphia. February 
18, 1870, President Grant made him an associate judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, serving until 1878, when he 
was retired by an act of Congress. While living in this city he 
was a director of the Farmers Bank and of the Lebanon Valley 
Railroad. He was an active member of the First Presbyterian 
Church. A cousin was in the 26th Congress from New York. 

While Mr. Strong was a member of the Supreme Court he 
was appointed on the electoral commission in 1876 during the 
Hayes-Tilden presidential dispute, and Hayes was seated. He died 
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at Lake Minnewassa, N. Y., August 15, 1895, aged 87 years. 
A copy of this history was placed in the archives of the Con- 
gregational Church at Somers, Conn. His remains rest in Charles 


Evans Cemetery, Reading. 


JEHU GLANCY JONES; 
HENRY A. MUHLENBERG 


1851-1858 


Jehu Glancy Jones, Clergyman and Law- 
yer, Declines Re-election—Succeeded by 
Henry A. Muhlenberg, Jr., Who Serves 
a Day—Dies in W ashington—Mr. Jones 
Goes Back to the House and Becomes 
Most Widely Known Member Ever Sent 
From Berks—Campaigns and Defeat. 


| pee BERKS DEMOCRATS, in 
opening the Congressional cam- 
paign of 1850 had a decidedly 
exalted opinion of themselves and 
no hesitation in declaring it. 
Events proved they were mis- 
taken. 

They made light of the man 
named by their Federal-Whig 
opponents, but he, some years 
later, succeeded the Democratic 
nominee, 

The retirement of Congress- 
man Strong, who declined to be 
an aspirant for a third term, 
made it necessary to look for 
new Congressional timber. That 
did not prove difficult. 

The man selected was a na- 
tive of the Conestoga Valley, 
who became an Episcopal clergy- 
man, later turned to law, located 
in Easton, and then came back to Berks. He was here but a few 
years before he became a leader and went to Congress for nearly 
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eight years. His name was Jehu Glancy Jones, the most widely 
known Democrat to represent this district in Washington. 

Little did the Berks Democrats realize when they met in 
county convention September 7, 1850, that a new era was dawning 
in the history of this country and the stage was being set for a 
change, which was revolutionary, and slavery would be wiped out. 
For the next 10 years or more human bondage was the principal 
matter before Congress—and then war. 

Charles Kessler, of Reading, presided over the Democratic 
convention of 1850. J. Glancy Jones, Henry W. Smith and 
Daniel Kohler were anxious to go to Congress. But one ballot 
was necessary to make a decision. The result follows: 


CMR: NES eSATA ID UTA Ae LN UekarS Ato tAy Antal Arete aetna Dene auaaee 102 
PUNE PEV PN RLS ema itale maha y ech GS atari Oke Miata Sel MaOnne rene eee a 25 
ROTEL T ginko Ss viclgisio mae otacela’sie dk Arn haere Rie le un Prae ARMAND 5 


The nomination was made unanimous. The same conven- 
tion nominated Jeremiah Hagenman for District Attorney over 
Samuel Sohl by a vote of 109 to 20. Mr. Hagenman later became 
a Berks Judge, serving many years. 

The Democrats were so sure of themselves that they adopted 
the following unusual proclamation: 

Resolved, By the Democracy of Berks county in con- 
vention assembled, that all experience, especially that of the 
past year, teaches that the Democratic party alone is fit to 
govern in republican America, and we will unitedly and de- 
terminedly do our part to rescue our country from the im- 
becile and corrupt rule of the Federalists at Washington. 
They did not realize that within the next 10 years the Fed- 

eralist party, or Whigs, as they preferred to call them, would be 
wrecked by the same cause that almost destroyed the Democratic 
party—slavery. 

The Whigs held their county convention September 6, with 
Adam Rightmyer presiding. William H. Keim was named for 
Congress. The resolutions adopted were just the opposite of 
their Democratic neighbors’ allegations. 

The campaign was spirited, and when the votes were counted 
October 8 the Democrats received a severe jolt, for they came 
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near defeat, showing the people did not have much confidence 
in the “only party fit to rule.” The result: 

CIDER Sala aie aia) cided oterataielpie inet aN epaid# ey bm He Sara ae 5,377 

Pat Rees ci ee hh Aber Piece ae Me a Ante ede naruto a teias Slate ets 4,877 

Jones’ majority, 500. 

Congressman Jones, early in 1852, notified the Berks leaders 
that he did not desire a renomination. This was announced at 
the convention held in Reading August 31, and as a result a man 
was named who had not been in the field before. It was Henry 
A. Muhlenberg, Jr., whose father had been in Congress several 
terms (1828-38) and made an excellent record. The convention 
was in charge of David Plank, of Caernarvon, as president; 
Henry Schubart, Bethel; John L. Fisher, Maxatawny; Daniel 
Kauffman, Maidencreek; Jacob B. Klinger, Rockland, vice presi- 
dents, and David B. Mauger, Amity; George D. Stitzel, Maiden- 
creek; John F. Maers, Jr., Reading, secretaries. 

Mr. Muhlenberg was nominated by acclamation. Resolu- 
tions were adopted deploring the action of Mr. Jones in declining 
to be a candidate. 

That was a Presidential year and Franklin Pierce, of New 
Hampshire, was elected. This overshadowed the Congressional 
contest. 

The Whigs nominated Daniel Bieber, of Kutztown, as their 
candidate, but he was snowed under, in view of the small ma- 
jority given the Democratic candidate in 1850. The figures: 

PAU EN OL al atara slay Lenders wine aie aie wi ence Winn Latee 7,543 

ELL Yi aus clos wren habuca vince Bias aa tilaauit nw w brane atibens 3,476 

Muhlenberg’s majority, 4,067. 

He was 31 years of age, the youngest man Berks sent to 
Congress up to that time. 

Mr. Muhlenberg served but one day in Congress. He died 
in Washington, January 9, 1854. 

He was born in this city July 21, 1823, awd studied law in 
the office of Judge J. Pringle Jones. When his father was a can- 
didate for Governor in 1844 he acted as campaign secretary. Be- 
ginning with 1849 he served three years in the State Senate and 
was the unsuccessful candidate for Speaker. The contest lasted 
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three days. C. R. Buckalew called him “the bulwark of the 
Treasury against the assaults of outside parties.” Mr. Muhlen- 
berg had pronounced views on the tariff, especially in regard to 
the iron interests, and favored the Walker measure. He left 
Reading late in 1853 for Washington to be present at the opening 
of Congress. He was a man of intelligence, and had a wide grasp 
of public affairs. In November, 1847, he married his cousin, 
Annie H., daughter of Dr. F. A. Muhlenberg, of Lancaster. 
Henry A. Muhlenberg, a member of the local Bar, was the only 
child of the union. Years later, his son was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for Congress on the Republican ticket. 

Mr. Muhlenberg’s death made it necessary to hold a special 
election to fill the vacancy. There was a demand that Mr. Jones 
return to public life. The convention was held January 28, with 
David Kutz, of Maxatawny, in the chair. The death of Mr. 
Muhlenberg was deplored in resolutions. 

E. P. Smith nominated Mr. Jones, and Peter F. Nagle was 
presented by George W. Graul. The name of William Hain, of 
Spring, was offered. The result: 
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The latter had figured several years before as a volunteer 
candidate, but had gotten back into the Democratic ranks. 

The Whigs nominated Gen. William H. Keim, who had been 
placed on its ticket in 1852. The returns: 

PURSES Cat eUaN eV 8Uy  etccd Getler Goa Wa te while Maid b aids O a Ara VRR Te a 5,078 

ISPATIAAYE Gertler sip hapaiel die ti 4/ sin Jaw alaie aha haldal ama gRt ar al ACORN CRA) Pe 3,382 

Jones’ majority, 1,696. 

He at once took his seat in the House, after an absence of 
only a few months, and served out Mr. Muhlenberg’s term. Be- 
cause of the death, there were two Congressional elections in 
1852. 

In 1854 the Democrats met for their regular convention 
August 26, with George D. Stitzel, of Maidencreek, as president. 
Mr. Jones had no opposition for a renomination. 

That year the Democrats called the Whigs Know Nothings 
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which was a much-used political term in the early 50s. The party 
became quite a factor in some States. 

The local nominations of that party were also placed under 
the heading of Whig, Amalgamation and Know Nothing. After 
the ticket was named a number of the aspirants for local offices 
withdrew. Others were substituted. John C. Myers, a newspaper- 
man, was the Congressional nominee. The result of the election 
on October 10 follows: 

ROME Sore teats eNO oeiccesm al CUA GAYS eealat lea minted ele an aed 8,152 

IVIL igi Ua side hye Cree salara A ew lee c ie keg! cae Malet ap eA 5,486 

Jones’ majority, 2,666. 

Volunteers as well as Native American and Know Nothing 
candidates were in the field for county offices. There were 26 
aspirants for the 11 positions. 

During this period the right of new States to decide if 
slavery should be permitted was a live question. In the North it 
was claimed the matter had been settled by the Missouri com- 
promise, but the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill repealed the 
former and permitted the people in the new States to decide 
that matter for themselves. This action aroused bitter feelings 
in the North and many in Berks shared it, regardless of party. 

The Democratic county meeting held August 5, 1856, took 
a decided stand in this matter, which was fatal to the local 
Democracy two years later. This was the decision: 

Resolved, That the Union being composed of independ- 
ent, sovereign States, each State has the right to regulate its 
own domestic policy, and any interference with that right, 
either by one section or by Congress, would be a violation 
of the principles upon which the Federal Constitution is 
founded. 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Berks clings to the 
Constitution as a safeguard of the Union, giving to that in- 
strument the limited construction given it by the fathers, 
and not the loose and unconfined one which would lead to 
centralization and over-ride the sovereignty of the States. 

This meeting was presided over by Charles H. Hunter as 
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president. It was a Presidential year. The Berks organization 
was for Buchanan and Breckenridge. 

The Berks Whigs took a direct opposite stand in regard to 
States being entitled to permit slavery, claiming that matter had 
been settled by previous legislation. This campaign witnessed a 
bitter struggle between slavery and anti-slavery interests. 

The Democrats held their convention September 2, 1856, 
with Solomon L. Custer as president, and renominated Mr. Jones 
by acclamation on motion of Henry Flannery. 

Daniel Yoder was the Whig nominee. It was a campaign 
of meetings, speeches and parades. — 

The result of the election October 14, 1856, appeared to 
vindicate the position taken by the Democrats at their county 
meeting because Mr. Jones was given an overwhelming majority, 
the greatest he ever received. The figures: 

(fot) CON SRG ORR PLANS SPOR Neate MMCOg- CM PLC IMIR SORE) SS ke) ck, Sn a0 9,951 

OMT T nea PN A UN Mal BN PG) Me co RD cd ey 3,947 

Jones’ majority, 6,004. 

The Berks Presidential vote in 1856 was: Buchanan, 11,272; 
Millard Filmore, Fusion, 3,282; John C. Fremont, Fusion, 1,037; 
Buchanan over all, 6,953. 

But the exultation of 1856 was turned to deep disappoint- 
ment in 1858. 

A political storm had been brewing in Berks for two years, 
it broke in the Congressional campaign of 1858, split the party, 
defeated Mr. Jones and put Berks in the Independent or Repub- 
lican column. The result of the election was the greatest Con- 
gressional sensation the county had up to that time. 

In fancied security, caused by the 6,004 majority given Mr. 
Jones in 1856, the local Democracy approached the campaign with 
a feeling of certain victory. 

The Democratic county convention was held August 28, 1858. 
Dr. Charles H. Hunter was the presiding officer. Hiester Cly- 
mer was county chairman. Dr. Henry W. Johnson, of Colebrook- 
dale; George D. Stitzel, of Maidencreek, and Mr. Jones were 
presented. 

Messrs. Johnson and Stitzel withdrew and Mr. Jones was 
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named by acclamation. The usual resolutions gave him an ex- 
ceedingly strong endorsement and commended all his actions in 
Congress. He was a national figure by this time. 

The Philadelphia Press, edited by John W. Forney, Demo- 
crat, supported the ticket. Eleven well-attended meetings were 
held in different parts of the county. These were the speakers: 
George M. Keim, Jeremiah Hagenman, J. Lawrence Getz, Jacob 
K. McKenty, S. E. Ancona, Frederick Lauer, Henry R. Felix, 
A. F. Bechtel, Hiester Clymer, Joel B. Wanner, Michael K. Boyer, 
Frederick L. Smith, Wharton Morris and E. L. Smith, as well as 
Mr. Jones, 

The Democrats felt secure until September 11. Then there 
was an outbreak. It took the form of another county convention 
—not of Whigs, but of Democrats opposed to Mr. Jones and his 
conduct in Congress. His attitude on the slavery question and 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill were not mentioned. Everything was 
centered on his action in regard to the tariff of 1857. 

The leaders in the revolt were prominent Democrats and that 
made the situation grave. Dr. H. H. Muhlenberg, of Reading, 
was made president, and he was assisted by the following vice 
presidents : 

Henry Flannery, Major John Schwartz, Dr. Adam Schoener, 
Samuel Barrett, William J. Hurlock, Daniel Gottsholl, Theodore 
Lauber, David B. Mauger, Dr. W. Hibschman, Michael Richard, 
James Healy, George D. Stitzel, Peter Ziemer, Marks B. Scull, 
Daniel Fisher, George Boyer, Abraham Kieffer, Jacob Reeser, 
George Berger, Conrad Krebs, D. L. Griesemer, Daniel Young. 

Secretaries—Dr. F. M. Hiester, Isaac Sheetz, Dr. Henry 
Birch, Dr. E. E. Griesemer. 

The opposition to Mr. Jones was summed up in the address 
of President Muhlenberg, who spoke as follows: 

We are assembled to express our disappointment over the 
nomination of Mr. Jones by our vote and action. We are 
entitled to our honest opinions and believe that in his public 
course he has disappointed our just expectations and is, con~ 
sequently, not entitled to re-election at our hands. His posi- 
tion with the President and with Congress would have en- 
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abled him, if he had been in earnest, to bring about such a 
modification of the tariff as might have produced a salutary 
change in the condition of business, but nothing of the kind 
occurred. In a letter to a working man in this city he said 
no modification of the tariff should be attempted until busi- 
ness revived. 

That is like telling a sick man he should not have medi- 
cine until he gets well. I for one, will no longer be hum- 
bugged by (Jones) letters. 

Mr. Jones’ supporters have, in my opinion, procured his 
renomination under false pretenses, and so thinking of him 
and not trusting the sincerity of promises made under the 
present pressure, we cannot give him our support. In thus 
refusing to support a nomination, perhaps regularly made, 
but by improper means, we are acting on the Jacksonian prin- 
ciple of asking for nothing but what is right and submitting 
to no wrong, which is the pride and privilege of all Demo- 
crats. 

Our opposition to Mr. Jones is not from personal, but 
from patriotic motives, moderate so none may regret in the 
future the language used. 

On motion of Andrew M. Sallade, this committee was ap- 
pointed to report nominations and resolutions: Chairman, An- 
drew M. Sallade; Jacob Snell, Dr. E. E. Griesemer, Col. Samuel 
L. Young, John Green, John Gehret, Daniel Shepp, Isaac W. 
Levan, David Lord, Henry Riegel, Samuel Shearer, Benjamin 
Tyson, Samuel Barrett, Lewis H. Wunder, Isaac T. James, Henry 
Flannery, Franklin E. Ebling. | 

These were the resolutions adopted: 

Resolved, That we refuse to sanction and ratify the nom- 
ination of J. Glancy Jones, not only because we regard it as 
a nullity on account of being in direct contravention of the 
Democratic doctrine of rotation in office, but also because 
it was consummated by a resort to the most high-handed 
measures at the primary election, and was secured by a 
public repudiation of the sacred fundamental principles of the 
Democratic party. 
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Resolved, That we are unqualified in favor of the repeal 
or modification of the tariff of 1857, and earnestly desire that 
adequate protection shall be secured to the great industrial 
interests of our State and country, and that we have no con- 
fidence in the professions of the present member of Con- 
gress, who publicly declared that he will support no such 
measure, after having repeatedly pledged himself so to do, 
and that his eleventh-hour professions of fidelity to the in- 
terests of Pennsylvania deserve our unqualified distrust. 
When the name of Maj. John Schwartz was announced as 

the nominee for Congress, he delivered the following remarks, 
which were received with much applause: 

Citizens of old Berks: I never held office in my life, 
and did not solicit this nomination as a candidate for Con- 
gress. I heartily thank you for the same, but will not accept 
it, unless you promise to work. Will you? (Yes, yes, we 
will, from the crowd.) Then I give you my name. (Cheers.) 

Is the Hon. J. Glancy Jones present? If he is, I invite 
him to a seat alongside of me to make arrangements in order 
to stump every district in the county—Mr. Jones to speak of 
what he has done, and I to take the negative, and speak on 
what he ought to have done for his constituents, but which 
he left undone. 

Gentlemen, after the election I’ll have a small matter to 
settle with Mr. Jones. He did not resent the insult uttered 
by a Southern Senator against the honest workingmen of the 
North, by stigmatizing them as mud sills. I again thank 
you for the honor conferred upon me. 

Mr. Schwartz was a Harrison man in 1840 and a Clay Whig 
m 1844. 

Then started a whirlwind campaign. The insurgents, like 
the regular organization, held meetings in every section. The 
Jones people had the Reading Gazette and Democrat and the 
Adler as their party organs. A paper called the Berks County 
Democrat was started in the interest of Mr. Schwartz. To use 
a slang phrase—it was hot stuff. 

The speakers at the Schwartz meetings were the candidate 
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himself, Samuel L. Young, A. M. Sallade, J. M. Sallade, Dr. 
H. H. Muhlenberg, A. Jordan Schwartz, W. Oscar Wagner, 
Harry Birch, Frank W. Hiester, A. G. Green and others. It is 
said that Mr. Young was the most forceful. 

Berks in those days was called the “Banner” county. The 
split caused comment in the press all over the country, and in 
Washington it was one of the principal topics in and about the 
Capitol buildings. That section of the party known as Molltown 


Democrats, opposed to the delegate system, objected to Jones to. 


a man. 

The election was held October 12, and resulted in the defeat 
of Mr. Jones by 19 votes. The figures: Schwartz, 7,321; Jones, 
7,302. 

The total vote in 1856 was 14,623, while in 1858 it was 
13,898. 

The Democrats, who had a majority in Congress, lost it. 

Soon after the result was announced Mr. Jones resigned and was 
appointed a Minister to Austria. 
_ That made it necessary to elect a successor to fill his unex- 
pired term, until Mr. Schwartz could assume office. Joel B. 
Wanner, a prominent Democrat, was put up by the party and 
the Independents who had defeated Mr. Jones named William H. 
Keim. The latter won by 469. The vote: Keim, 6,158; Wanner, 
5,687. That election was held in November. The Democrats 
lost twice for Congress in that year. 

The next chapter tells what Congressman Jones did while a 
member of the House. 
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1852-1858 


Congressman Close Friend of Buchanan 
—Voted for Kansas-Nebraska Bill—A 
Lecompton Democrat—Opposed High 
Tariff—Leader of Party—Central Figure 
in Debate Lasting Several Days—Demo- 
crats Losing Power—Clouds of War— 
Nicaragua Invasion. 


ira given in detail the 
events in Mr. Jones’ five cam- 
paigns for Congress, it is now 
in order to tell of his Legis- 
lative career in the House. It 
is not too much to say that he 
was the most prominent Con- 
gressman Berks sent to Wash- 
ington. He was the close friend 
of two Presidents and the in- 
timate friend of another. Mr. 
Jones was the first Berks rep- 
resentative to become a _ na- 
tional figure. Placed on the 
Ways and Means Committee a 
few days after he first entered 
Congress, he later became 
chairman of that important 7 
body. ' JEHU GLANCY JONES 

The mouthpiece of his party, it fell to him to defend the 
Democratic position in the House and there was not a day during 
several terms that he was not on the floor. On one occasion he 
had to defend his party during a running fire of debate that 
occupied four days in Congress. His party had its back to the 
wall. 
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He has the credit of putting the first law on the statute 
books ever placed there by a Berks man—the bill creating the 
Court of Claims. 

The extent of his work can be estimated when it is stated 
that at some sessions he had the floor as high as 450 times. The 
Globe index refers to him more frequently than to any other 
member in Washington from Berks up to this time. When he 
entered Congress there were several men there named Jones. 
The Tennessee Jones, next to the Berks man, was the most active 
of that name. 

In 1855 the Democrats elected Mr. Jones leader in the 
House. They were in the minority as a result of the elections of 
1854. It was determined to frame a platform, showing just 
where the party stood on the leading issue of that time. 

A caucus of the Democratic members was held in Washing- 
ton on the evening of December 1, 1885, at which Mr. Jones 
presented the following resolution, drawn by him, defining the 
principles of the party: 

Resolved, That the Democratic members of the House 
of Representatives, though in a temporary minority in this 
body, deem this a fit occasion to tender to their fellow citi- 
zens of the whole Union their heartfelt congratulations on 
the triumph, in the recent elections in several of the Northern, 
Eastern and Western, as well as Southern States, of the prin- 
ciples of the Kansas-Nebraska bill and the doctrine of civil 
and religious liberty which have been so violently assailed . 
by a secret political order known as the Know Nothing party ; 
and though in a minority, we hold it to be our highest duty 
to preserve our organization and continue our efforts in main- 
tenance and defence of those principles and the Constitutional 
rights of every section and every class of citizens against 
their opponents of every description, whether they be so- 
called Republicans, Know Nothings, or Fusionists; and to 
this end we look with confidence to the support and approba- 
tion of all good and true men—friends of the Constitution 
and the Union throughout the country. 
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This resolution was unanimously adopted by the caucus, and 
immediately attracted the attention of the country. 

The above statement of the position of the Democratic party 
was discussed in the House for four days and many pages of the 
Congressional Globe are devoted to it. 

The members who took part in the debate were: Percy 
Walker, of Mobile, Ala., who was not returned to the next Con- 
gress; James H. Campbell, of Pennsylvania; Joshua R. Giddings, 
of Ohio, who was one of the early leaders of the anti-slavery 
party ; Elihu B. Washburn, of Illinois, who was afterwards Secre- 
tary of State and Minister to France during the siege of Paris by 
the Germans; Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, afterwards 
Speaker of the House; John Letcher, of Virginia, later Governor 
of that State; Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky, a graduate of 
West Point, who became a general in the Confederate army; Ben- 
jamin Stanton, of Ohio, and Lewis D. Campbell, of the same 
State, who received the largest vote for Speaker in the ranks of 
the opposition and became chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. They were all lawyers of distinction. 

The Berks member on this occasion discussed the most im- 
portant questions that then affected the welfare of the country. 

Mr. Jones, at the age of 40, took his seat at the opening of 
the first session of the Thirty-second Congress, early in Decem- 
ber, 1851. He was at once placed on the Committee on Ways 
and Means. This honor rarely went to a new member. At a 
later session he was made chairman, thus becoming the leader of 
his party in the House. His eight years in Washington covered 
an important period in the history of this country. It was the 
transition between the strongly contrasting conditions before the 
Civil War and a new era. The old order was passing. The 
country was greatly agitated over slavery in the territory ac- 
quired from Mexico. This led to the compromise measures of 
1850. The relief was only temporary. 

No measures of special importance came before the Thirty- 
second Congress. It was the calm that preceded the storm. 

In discussing foreign relations on December 13, 1852, Mr. 


- Jones predicted the establishment of an empire in Mexico, under 
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Maximilian, which became a reality a few years later. ._ He also 
declared that the time would come when Spain could no longer 
hold Cuba. This was realized in 1898. It was his opinion, and 
he so stated, that in spite of the decision of the Supreme Court, 
the United States Bank was not constitutional. 

In the tariff discussion during the second session, he defined 
his position in an address in the House, showing that in his 
opinion the law should be for revenue as the controlling factor, 
making a plea for a continuance of the advalorem principle. He 
was opposed to any modification of the tariff of 1846. The 
government expenses at that time were $40,000,000 per annum. 
It was pointed out that no tariff measure could be permanent. 
His address was quite lengthy, and he was interrupted a number 
of times by members. Near the close he said: “In 1844 Penn- 
sylvania refused McKay’s tariff bill; in 1851 she came here and 
offered to take it; it was refused; in 1852 she asked for a modifi- 
cation of the tariff of 1846 merely to secure the revenue standard. 
Next year, if it is too high, she will ask for a reduction.” 

March 4, 1853, Fillmore, the last Whig President, retired, 
and Franklin Pierce became Chief Executive. The Pennsylvania 
delegation in Congress asked that Mr. Jones be promoted to the 
Cabinet. 

June 10, 1852, he informed his constituents that he would 
not seek another term. Henry A. Muhlenberg, Jr., became his 
successor, but as he served but one day, when death cut short his 
career, the Berks Democracy insisted that Mr. Jones go back 
to Congress, which he did, after an absence of but two months. 
He resumed his duties February 13, 1854, in the Thirty-third 
Congress. 

The slavery question was reopened at this session by the in- 
troduction of a bill to organize the territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska. From that time on there was a clash between the Aboli- 
tionists of the North and the slave owners of the South, nearly 
all of whom were Democrats. That put Northern Democrats in 
an embarrassing position, and that was the position in which Mr. 
Jones found himself. He claimed that as the Constitution recog- 
nized slavery, Southern people had a right to their property and 
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that when a new State was to be organized the peopie of that State 
should say if there was to be slavery or not. 

That was the legal part of the matter, but as in so many cases 
in the history of the world, the legal aspect must make way for 
the humane. It was so in this instance. The Dred Scott decision 
decided the Constitutional right of slavery. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill repealed the Missouri compromise 
which Congressman Hiester had helped place on the books. Mr. 
Jones, by his vote in May, 1854, helped to repeal it. It was a 
strict party vote—113 to 100. 

At this session Mr. Jones and Congressman Thomas H. 
Benton, of Missouri, formerly a Senator, locked horns over the 
Mexican Treaty. The President asked for $10,000,000 to put 
into effect the Gadsden agreement. Mr. Benton claimed the 
President was interfering with the privileges of the House, as it 
had sole control over finances. Mr. Jones took the other view, 
asserting that treaty making was the sole privilege of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. Mr. Jones was on the winning side, the bill 
passing by a vote of 103 to 62. 

When Mr. Jones took his seat at the first session of the 
Thirty-third Congress the regular standing committees had al- 
ready been named, and the Speaker placed him on the Committee 
on Claims, an important body. 

A proposition had been submitted to establish a Court of 
Claims. It was intended to relieve Congress of the tiresome work 
of examining the merits of all bills presented. 
| Mr. Jones was a strong advocate of the measures and suc- 
ceeded in having the committee present a favorable report. Al- 
though not chairman, the committee placed the matter in his 
hands, with instructions to do all he could to secure its passage. 
He was successful and it was through his efforts that the measure 
became a law. At a later session, when the law was assailed, he 
was its defender. 

At this session a bill came up to refund to certain companies 
tariff duties they had paid on iron. Mr., Jones opposed it. He 
was accused of being a protectionist. This was denied, he stat- 
ing that he was opposed to class legislation and that he would 
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take the same stand if the measure was for the benefit of people 
in his own State. 

January 11, 1855, James Buchanan, retiring from the English 
mission, recommended that Mr. Jones be made his successor. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature gave him 16 votes for United 
States Senator in January, 1855. 

For a year he was Democratic State Chairman. He presided 
over the State convention in July, 1855. While that was an off 
year in politics, the Kansas-Nebraska excitement was at fever 
heat. In September Mr. Jones and President Pierce made a visit 
to Harrisburg. 

The elections in the fall of 1854 proved disastrous to the 
Democrats, that party having but 74 out of a total of 240 in the 
House. This was caused by the growing power of the Know 
Nothing party and the agitation in regard to the admission of 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

When Congress assembled for the first session of the Thirty- 
third, in November, 1855, the Democrats were greatly in the mi- 
nority, the majority being divided in several sectional factions, all 
opposed to the Democrats. They united on Nathaniel P. Banks, 
a Free Soiler, for Speaker. It was at this time that Mr. Jones 
wrote the platform of the Democrats, as related earlier in this 
chapter. The attacks of the opposition started on December 18, 
1855, and continued until the 24th. 

During December the Berks Congressman was frequently 
summoned to the White House by President Pierce for consul- 
tation in regard to the disturbed condition of the country, caused 
by the Kansas-Nebraska agitation. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Lancaster, an old line Democrat, long in 
the service of the country in various positions, was elected Presi- 
dent in 1856. He was severely assailed in the House on May 10, 
1856, by Congressman Fuller, of this State, and defended by Mr. 
Jones. The latter took an active part in the Presidential cam- 
paign and was urged for a position in the Buchanan Cabinet and 
would have secured it had it not been for the opposition of an 
element of the party in this State. John W. Forney was blamed 
as the leader. | 
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The first session of the Thirty-fifth Congress opened De- 
cember 7, 1857. It was composed of 128 Democrats, 92 Repub- 
licans and 14 Native Americans. Mr. Jones retained his leader- 
ship and was made chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The closing scene of the Kansas-Nebraska legislation oc- 
curred at this session. Mr. Jones supported the Lecompton Con- 
stitution and used all his influence to gain supporters. It passed 
the House by a vote of 112 to 103. 

The country had a panic in 1857, and the matter came up 
in Congress. During the session Mr. Jones delivered addresses 
on the agreement with the Sioux Indians and on other topics. 
When the revenue bill came up he had the floor and crossed verbal 
swords with other prominent members. He was also heard on 
the loan bill, retrenchment and reform and filibustering. 

May 14, 1858, a motion to adjourn was made in the House 
at 5 p.m. Mr. Jones voted in the negative. The clerk informed 
him that the motion carried by a majority of six votes. He, with 
others, left the building. Later members changed their votes and 
the motion to adjourn stood 47 to 59—which was less than a 
quorum. A search for members was made and Mr. Jones be- 
came the center of considerable debate. It was started by Schuy- 
ler Colfax, of Indiana, wanting to know if the sergeant-at-arms 
had found the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Congressman Morgan, of New York, replied that he under- 
stood a number of members were dining at the White House and 
the sergeant-at-arms had been refused admission. Half a dozen 
members took part in the discussion, and it was demanded that 
Mr. Jones and others be arrested and fined. 

Later in the evening Mr. Jones and others appeared. The 
Speaker asked him to explain. The Berks member replied he 
thought the House had adjourned, that he would have remained 
had he known such was not the case and would be willing to re- 
main in session as long as there was any business to be transacted. 

Congressman Howard moved that in view of the “former 
good conduct of the member,” the costs be remitted. 

Mr. Jones replied he would cheerfully pay the fine if the 
word “former” was withdrawn. 
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Mr. Jones and the others were discharged from custody at 
11:20 p. m., but they had to pay the fees. 

During January, 1858, Mormons in Salt Lake City sent a 
defiant communication to Congress, saying no officer appointed by 
the administration would be permitted to exercise any authority 
over them, while an army was menacing their territory and that 
they would resist. In May, Governor Cummings entered Salt 
Lake City without resistance. 

- It was necessary to make an appropriation to pay for the 
regiments of volunteers. When the bill came before the House 
Mr. Jones, in an address, urged its passage. He also spoke on 
the Indian appropriation bill. He took an active part in the con- 
sideration of the neutrality laws. It grew out of the arrest of 
William Walker and 150 of his men while invading Nicaragua. 
It was during this debate that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
praised as well as denounced. Mr. Jones took a determined 
stand against filibustering in any form, delivering an address on 
the subject. 

Others who spoke on the question were such prominent men 
as Quitman, of Mississippi; Stephens, of Georgia; Cochrane, of 
New York; Kett, of South Carolina; Faulkner, of Virginia; 
Clingman, of North Carolina; James B. Clay, of Kentucky; 
Lamar, of Mississippi; Wright, of Georgia, and Washburne, of 
Illinois. Walker on a later expedition was captured in Honduras 
and shot, September 12, 1860. 

Congressman Jones may have been legally right in regard to 
the Kansas-Nebraska and slavery sani | but time has proven 
that he was morally wrong. 

In 1858 the President recommended that a railroad be built 
to the Pacific. There was a lengthy discussion in which Mr. 
Jones took a part, but adjournment came before action could be 
taken. 

That ended Mr. Jones’ Congressional career. In October, 
1858, he tried for a fifth term, but was defeated by John Schwartz 
by 19 votes. Pennsylvania sent but one Democrat to Congress. 
as a result of that election. 

Within two weeks after his defeat Mr. Jones resigned, de- 
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clining to serve for the remainder of the term for which he had 
been elected in 1856. President Buchanan at once sent him to 
Austria as United States Minister. 

The defeat caused wide comment. The President expressed 
sorrow, remarking that the protectionists had gotten him at last, 
but their victory would not help their cause. 

William H. Keim was chosen to fill Mr. Jones’ unexpired 
term. He was in Congress one session and then John Schwartz, 
who had defeated Mr. Jones, took his seat. But he was not in 
the House very long. He died in July, 1860, and Jacob McKenty 
was elected to serve out his unexpired term. Thus Berks had four 
Congressmen between 1858 and 1860. 

His sons Richmond and Charles published a two-volume bi- 
ography of their father in 1910. There have been 34 Jones’ in 
Congress. 

Mr. Jones married Anna, daughter of Congressman Wil- 
liam Rodman, of Bucks county, Pa. She died in 1871. Rich- 
mond L. Jones, a member of the Berks Bar, was a son. Con- 
gressman Jones died March 24, 1878. Interred in Charles Evans 
cemetery, Reading. 
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1859 


Served Four Months —Second Defeat 
for Democrats—Defiunt Resolutions— 


Called “Golden Age of Democracy’— 
“Our Own Buchanan’—V olunteer W ins. 


J DEFEAT of Congressman J. 
Glancy Jones by John Schwartz 
by 19 votes October 12, 1858, and 
the former’s immediate resigna- 
tion, made it necessary to hold 
a special election to fill his un- 
expired term, as Mr. Schwartz 
would not take his seat until 1859. 

The Jones defeat, putting 
Berks in the Independent column 
for the first time, astonished the 
Democrats, but they soon re- 
covered. 

The Governor directed that a 
special election be held in Berks 
on November 30, 1858, to name 
a man for the rest of the term 
Mr. Jones declined to finish. 

Accordingly the Democrats 
held a convention Saturday, No- 
vember 20, for that purpose. It 
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was composed of the same delegates that had nominated Mr. Jones 


on August 31. 


The opposition, flushed with success, was deeply interested 
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in what the defeated party intended doing. The suspense was 
short lived. The meeting, instead of showing any meekness, was 
defiant, pointing out that the success of the fused opposition would 
be short lived. This proved correct, but the Democrats had to 
suffer an even more crushing defeat—two in two months—before 
victory would again perch on the banner of the Berks Democracy. 

Charles H. Hunter was made president and was assisted by 
Ezekiel Rhoads, Amity, and David Kutz, of Maxatawny, vice 
presidents; Henry F. Felix, Reading ; Frank D. Faber, Onte- 
launee; Abraham H. Vanderslice, Amity, and John Humbert, 
Kutztown, secretaries. 

Delegate William Heins, of Washington, nominated Joel B. 
Wanner, of Reading; A. H. Sailor, named 5. E. Ancona, of 
Maidencreek, and A. D. Hill offered J. Lawrence Getz, for Con- 
gress. Delegate Felix withdrew Mr. Getz’s name. The result 
was decided in one ballot, which follows: 

Wanner 

Ancona 

The Wanner nomination was made unanimous. This was the 
first time Messrs. Ancona and Getz were before a Congressional 
convention. In later years both were sent to Washington. 

No political convention is complete without resolutions in 
which the sentiments of “viewing with alarm and pointing with 
pride” are emphasized. This gathering was no exception. The 
resolutions, which were quite lengthy, were presented by Vice 
President Rhoads, and the most emphatic follow: 

Resolved, That we reaffirm every principle set forth in 
the resolutions adopted at our former meeting. That we 
reiterate our unabated and unshaken confidence in President 
James Buchanan and that at no former period have we clung 
to the Democratic cause and its glorious chief, our own Buch- 
anan, with stronger faith and more loyal devotion than at 
this hour. 

Time will yet demonstrate the wisdom and justice of his 
every act, and the future historian will rank his administra- 
tion as the Golden Age wherein the love of the Constitution 
and its strict adherence to principle overawed the fanaticism 
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of enemies, and crushed the treachery of professed friends. 

Resolved, That the defeat of our candidate for Con- 
gress, J. Glancy Jories, is a result to be deplored, not alone 
by us, his immediate constituents, but also by the Democracy 
of the Union. Patriotic in his views, truly Democratic in 
his acts, and upright in his motives, he was a shining mark 
for the shafts of Black Republicans, Know Nothings and de- 
serters from the Democratic ranks. Stricken down because 
he dared to be national, traduced because he adhered with 
unswerving fidelity to the Democratic party and pursued with 
better malignity by disorganizers and disappointed applicants 
for office, because of his relations of personal friendship with 
the President, his defeat is not to be wondered at. The vic- 
tim of fused opposition, his hour of triumph will surely come, 
when the true Democracy of the nation rallies to glorious vic- 
tory over the leagued hordes of the opposition and their 
new allies. 

Resolved, That in the result of the late elections there 
is nothing to alarm or dismay the true Democrats. A dis: 
reputable alliance of Black Republicans, Know Nothings and 
Disorganizers, claiming to be Democrats, has achieved a tem- 
porary but fruitless victory. The great truths of the Demo-~ 
cratic faith are indelibly written upon the hearts of the people 
and their sober second thought will hurl from position the 
tricksters who have deceived, misled and betrayed them. 
This is probably the only time that the Buchanan regime was 

termed the Golden Age. History calls it just the reverse. The 
writer of the resolutions and the men who voted for them little 
dreamed at that time of the years of war that were to follow 
and that Buchanan would be the last Democratic President for 
over a generation. 

The convention appointed a committee to report at the next 
county meeting a new set of rules for the better government of 
the party. It was composed of Jeremiah Hagenman, Hiester 
Clymer and Henry W. Smith. When the committee met the fol- 
lowing August no change was suggested. 

Nominee Wanner was a member of the Bar and had been in 
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active practice 10 years. He was elected Mayor of Reading in 
1856, and again in 1861, and while in office entered the army as 
major of the 128th Regiment, and in 1862 was again a candidate 
for Congress. 

Berks had a large number of people who were dissatisfied 
with the management of the Democratic party and the system of 
nominating by means of conventions and delegates. They wanted 
all candidates to be volunteers. This was always a feature of 
the political gatherings held at Molltown, some years before. 

None of the volunteers had been successful for county of- 
fices or Congress. In 1858 they saw a chance. 

The leaders who succeeded in defeating Mr. Jones did not 
find it necessary to call any meeting to encourage volunteers for 
the vacancy. 

About the time the Democrats nominated Mr. Wanner, Wil- 
liam H. Keim, one of the county’s foremost men, volunteered to 
be the aspirant to contest political honors with Mr. Wanner. T hat 
was November 13. From that moment the issue was joined and 
electioneering was the order of the day until November 30, when 
the Berks Democrats met their second Waterloo within two 
months by the defeat of Mr. Wanner by a larger majority than 
that which retired Mr. Jones. The vote: 

Bee haeah Sahl eat a Wile, Wintevele er etaveess Minln  s/a\skare mid etaleralians 6,156 

MAL ASNT RIL lcd laa cerefeloty aya aaiaiatmie bia a ed aie Ub ala ete wats 5,687 

Keim’s majority, 469. 

The second defeat caused consternation in the Democratic 
ranks, but they remained firm in the faith that these setbacks were 
but temporary. In this they were correct and Berks went back 
to Democratic Congressmen in 1860. 

Mr. Keim was in Congress four months—the time Mr. Jones 
had to serve when he resigned. He took has seat at the opening 
of the second session of the Thirty-fifth on December 7; LOS 
While his service was brief, he did his best for the district. 
He took protective tariff views to Congress. 

Berks had been represented by a tariff for revenue member 
in the person of Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Keim was for a tariff that had protection for its prin- 
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cipal aim and was the first high tariff man sent to Congress from 
this county. 

The very first act of his Congressional career, December 23, 
proved this. On that date he offered the following: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means be 
instructed to report a bill revising the present tariff, substi- 
tuting specific for ad valorem duties when practicable; in- 
creasing the duties so as to defray the expenses of the gov- 
ernment, economically administered and affording proper pro- 
tection to the trade and industry of the country. 

Congressman Houston objected to the resolution. Action 
of that nature from Berks, then known as the “Banner” Demo- 
cratic county, caused surprise in the opposition ranks as well as 
in the Democratic fold. 

The Keim resolution went to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but no action was taken. 

The 23d was Congressman Keim’s one big day in Congress. 
As soon as he had offered the tariff resolution he presented an- 
other, “that the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to 
present a bill to establish a national foundry in Reading.” Nothing 
ever came of that. The request died in committee. 

This was followed on the same date by another resolution 
allowing the States to purchase arms from the government for 
the use of the Militia. It was referred to one of the committees 
and that was all the action taken in the matter. 

On February 10, 1859, he was one of a number of Congress- 
men discussing the President’s Message, but his remarks are not 
given. 

His first vote on roll call was in regard to the abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. He was opposed to abrogation. 

On February 9, when the appropriation bill was before the 
House, he answered to three roll calls in regard to amendments. 
One vote was in the affirmative and two in the negative. 

The above tells Mr. Keim’s Congressional. work. The 
second session of the Thirty-fifth Congress adjourned March 10, 
1859. 

Mr. Keim then made way for John Schwartz. 
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Congressman Keim was born in Reading, April 13, 1813, a 
son of Benneville Keim, president of the Farmers National Bank. 
His mother was Mary High, daughter of Gen. William High. 
He was interested in military affairs and he rose rapidly in the 
Militia until 1842 he was made Major-General of the Fifth Penn- 
sylvania Division, comprising Berks, Lebanon, Dauphin and 
Schuylkill counties. He was Mayor of Reading in 1848. Death 
came to him in Harrisburg, May 18, 1862. Interment was made 
in Charles Evans cemetery, Reading. 


JOHN SCHWARTZ 


1859-1860 


Puts Berks in Independent Column— 
Assails Buchanan—W ashes Berks Politi- 
cal Linen in House—W ants Pay of 
Members Reduced to $8—Dies in Office 
—Eulogies by Sumner, Seward—A Pro- 
tecttontst. 


W HEN John Schwartz 


took his seat at the first ses- 
sion of the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, December 7, 1859, after 
defeating J. Glancy Jones by 
19 votes on October 12, 1858, 
the country was on the thresh- 
old of war. The Buchanan 
regime had not proved to be 
“the Golden Age,” as the 
Berks Democrats claimed. 

Nationally the country 
was soon to become Republi- 
can by the election of Lincoln, 
and Berks, for a very short 
time, had a man in the National House who voted with the Re- 
publicans. This was not to continue very long, because death 
removed the Berks Congressman in June, 1860, and then this 
county again became Democratic, and remained so until 1920— 
60 years. 

With each new apportionment, the House became larger. 
Now a change was about taking place, because in the following 
term many Congressmen withdrew because their States were 
seceding. 
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At the opening of the 36th Congress the House was made 
up of 237 members and five territorial delegates. There were 
109 Republicans, 101 Democrats, 26 Americans and one lone 
Whig. There were a number of Anti-Lecompton members. Mr. 
Schwartz was one of them as was John Hickman, also recorded 
as a Democrat, from Pennsylvania. 

The career of the Berks member was short. His death was 
announced in the Senate June 21, 1860. He took his dislike of 
Buchanan to Congress. 

Mr. Schwartz first official act was to vote against Galusha 
A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, for Speaker, casting his ballot for 
Haskin, who received but two votes. His second act was to vote 
against adjournment immediately after the Speakership ballot was 
announced, and he was on the winning side. 

A feature of his brief term was his repeated efforts to have 
the pay of members reduced. He presented a resolution for that 


' purpose on three occasions. Each time it was referred to one of 


the committees and died there. 

Quite a commotion was caused in the House December 6, 
1859, by the reading of an endorsement of a book against slavery 
signed by a number of Congressmen, several of whom were can- 
didates for speaker. Mr. Grow’s name was on the list. That of 
Mr. Schwartz did not appear. 

During the entire session the tense feeling between Northern 
and Southern Congressmen in regard to slavery was much in evi- 
dence. Mr. Schwartz took no part in it. 

The second ballot for speaker was taken without result. 
Mr. Schwartz voted for Haskin. He did the same on December 9, 
and objected to a viva voce vote. On the 14th he voted for 
Gilmer and on the 15th changed to Sherman. 

The struggle for Speaker continued day after day, the longest 
contest of its kind. Slavery was back of it. It interfered with the 
business of the House because the standing committees could not 
be named. The 44th and last ballot for Speaker was taken Feb- 
ruary 1, 1860, and resulted in the election of William Pennington, 
of New Jersey, a Republican, who had 117 votes, the exact num- 
ber required to win. Mr. Schwartz voted for him. 
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Mr. Schwartz was heard for the first time on the floor on 
_ February 3, during the selection of officers of the House. 

“I nominate for clerk—’’ he said, when several voices ex- 
claimed, “Not in order at present.” 

John W. Forney, of this State, won the position. He was 
nominated by Mr. Schwartz. The standing committees were an- 
nounced February 9, over a month after Congress met. There was 
no appointment for the Berks member. 

On the 13th he suggested that a day be set apart for the 
calling of States for the presentation of bills. When it came to 
the election of a public printer on February 23, 16 ballots were 
required before a selection was made. Mr. Ford won with 93 
votes. He was favored by the Berks member. 

March 5, 1860, the House appointed a committee to investi- 
gate and report on whether the President or any officer of the 
government had used money or patronage to interfere with the 
rights of any State to prevent or defeat any law, or whether the 
President had failed or refused to compel the execution of any 
law. 

President Buchanan considered this an insult and made a 
vigorous protest to the House March 28. He asked for protection 
against “parasites and informers.” _ 

Considerable debate followed and there was an effort made 
to postpone debate. Mr. Schwartz was deeply interested. He did 
not have a very cordial feeling for the Chief Executive and he 
voted not to postpone debate. Postponement won. 

The President renewed his protest June 22. His accuser was 
called a perjurer. If the allegations had been sustained impeach- 
ment proceedings would have been brought. The matter died in 
committee. . 

Congressman J. Glancy Jones had always been for the 
Buchanan administration. Mr. Schwartz was usually against it, 
and did not hesitate to make the fact known. 

On March 16, 1860, for the first time, he introduced his 
resolution seeking to reduce the pay for Congressmen. It follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Mileage be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of reducing the compensation 
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now paid to members of Congress, to what it was formerly, 

that is, $8 for each day of actual service; and that it be 

further instructed to inquire into the expediency of regulating 
and reducing the mileage now allowed to members of Con- 
gress and that it have power to report by bill or otherwise. 

It fell on deaf ears. 

For some time the questions of slavery and tariff were inter- 
mingled with other business, but Mr. Schwartz took no part. He 
voted no on a phase of the homestead bill and favored the rule 
that no person speak more than an hour on any bill. 

Among the many committee reports presented on March 19, 
1860, he sent back a Senate joint resolution authorizing Captains 
William L. Hudson and Joshua K. Sands to accept testimonials 
awarded them by Great Britain, which was referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole of the House, and with the report, was 
ordered printed. 

March 23 he presented a report from the Naval Affairs 
Committee for the relief of Benjamin Tyson, which was read for 
the first and second time and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

He would not give up his plan to reduce the pay of the 
members and again brought up the matter April 17, 1860, but in 
a slightly different form, as follows: 

Resolved, That the committee on public expenditures be 
instructed to report a bill reducing the compensation of 
members of the Senate and House to $8 per day for each 
day of actual service, and providing also, that when both 
Houses, by joint resolution, adjourn to attend a political 
convention, the members voting for such adjournment shall 
not receive pay. 

Congressman Houston did not object to the resolution, but 
he understood that “certain members are in the habit of drawing 
their pay when paired off, when absent from the city, or in it, but 
not attending the sessions of the House.” 

Mr. Maynard asked the former Speaker if he knew that to 
be a fact. “I understand so,” was the reply. 
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Mr. Sherman objected to the reception of the resolution and 
that ended the matter. 

April 19 there was a lengthy running debate in regard to 
affairs in Texas. There was some question of allowing the mem- 
ber from New Mexico to continue. The Chair said that he might 
do so unless there was objection. 

“I object,” said Mr. Schwartz. That brought the matter to 
a close. 

Mr. Schwartz’s greatest day in Congress was May 7, 1860, 
when he devoted considerable time to discussing the tariff. His 
remarks fill three pages of the Congressional Globe, and a perusal 
shows that he understood his subject. His views were just the 
opposite of those of Congressman Jones, whom he defeated, but 
coincided with those of General Keim. 

He opened his address by referring to the attacks made on 
him by the Constitution, a newspaper published in Washington 
and known as Mr. Buchanan’s organ. Before launching into the 
tariff he lauded Jackson and Jefferson and then paid his respects 
to the administration in the following caustic language: 

In nothing do I more fully represent my district than 
in decided and uncompromising hostility to the treacheries 
to principle, the corruption in office and the general infamous 
career of the present general administration of James 
Buchanan. The people of Pennsylvania will not remain 
silent when he is forgetful of his pledges and false to his 
principles. Nor will they deal in holiday expressions of pre- 
tended support. 

He then reviewed the campaign in 1858 in which he defeated 
Mr. Jones and was not very complimentary in his remarks about 
the former Congressman. Continuing: 

What a presumption of this administration to suppose 
that I could be bribed by its dazzling power! I glory in 
serving the people—a political power higher than the Presi- 
dent. * * * Mr. Jones represented himself as the President’s 
right hand man and that it was impossible that the govern- 
ment could spare his statesmanlike ability. * * * If Jones 
was the right-hand man of the President, I am the right-hand 
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man of the people, the President’s masters. Mine, sirs, you 

must admit, is the more honorable position. * * * An at- 

tempt was made to deprive me of my certificate. A count 
of one of the ballot boxes showed more votes for me than 
had been returned * * *,” 

He then paid a high tribute to the mental ability of Mr. 
Buchanan, declared he had never asked a favor of him, and said 
the President could not say the same, because he was one of the 
men who saved him from being defeated for the U. S. Senate. 
He asserted that he had been acquainted with the President for 
36 years. He referred to nominating Forney for clerk of the 
House and then made the assertion that he (the speaker) and 
Mr. Forney really made the President Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania years before. 

Possessing no distinguished talents myself, I will not 

run comparison with so distinguished a character; but I 

would rather be plain John Schwartz, with the good opinion 

of my fellow-citizens, than a President who has lost the 
confidence of his oldest and truest friends, and who trembles 
to meet the men face to face he has deserted and then at- 
tempted to betray. * * * I have said that I never asked Mr. 

Buchanan for favors; can he say that he is not indebted to 

me for some consideration? At least, may I not ask him to 

call off his dogs—his British editor included—in their per- 
sonal attacks on my private character? 

Then followed his address favoring a protecting instead of a 
revenue tariff. 

His health had not been good while in Washington, and it 
did not improve. On the contrary he became worse and had to 
miss many sessions. Jaundice proved fatal on June 20 and on the 
21st the clerk of the Senate presented the resolution of the House 
announcing his death. The Senate was invited to attend the 
funeral, in company with members of the House. It was decided 
that the members wear mourning for 30 days. Congress ad- 
journed as soon as the event was announced. The higher body 
also adopted resolutions of sympathy and respect. 

Three eulogies were delivered in the Senate. That is unusual. 
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The first by Senator Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, the second 
by Charles Sumner, the brilliant member from Massachusetts, and 
the third by William H. Seward, of New York. Among other 
things, Senator Cameron said: 

So unselfish was he that the comfort and happiness of 
his friends was a greater object of care to him than his own. 

During the War of 1812, after the burning of Wash- 
ington, he left his business, volunteered as a private soldier 
and marched to join the force under General Scott at Balti- 
more. While there he was selected by his brigadier general 
as a member of his staff, in which capacity he served until 
the end of the war. 

He was a Democrat all his life, an ardent supporter of 
Mr. Buchanan in 1856, and up to the time of the advent of 
the Lecompton question in Congress. On that occasion the 
people of his district, in their desire to show their disapproba- 
tion of the course of the administration, naturally turned 
their thoughts to Mr. Schwartz as the man who could more 
easily defeat the sitting member than any other man. 

Charles Sumner, the eloquent Abolitionist Senator from 
Massachusetts, delivered an eloquent address. Extracts follow: 

Some people make themselves felt at once by their simple 
presence. Mr. Schwartz was of this number. No person 
could set eyes on him without being moved, to inquire who he 
was. His look was that of goodness and he acted in a way 
to confirm the charm of his appearance. He was prompted 
by duty, not ambition. His presence in the other House was 
a protest. 

But never did a man who had broken down a party at 
home and had taken his seat among the opposition, wear his 
signal success more gently. He was winning and sweet in 
manner, and, by beautiful example showed how to unite two 
qualities, which are not often found together. Winter was 
not sterner, summer was not softer. 

American by birth and American in a generous patriotism, 
he was German in his clear blue eyes, in his physical frame, 
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in the warmth of his affections and in the simplicity of his 
life. 

Mr. Seward spoke as follows: 

John Schwartz was elected under extraordinary circum- 
stances by the people of Berks to make their emphatic protest 
in the House of Representatives against the policy which they 
deemed injurious to the interests and welfare of the country. 
For seven months he has maintained a struggle. He has suc- 
cumbed at last, but his sufferings have not been more calmly 
and patiently endured than his appointed work has been 
bravely and faithfully done. While I leave to others the office 
of eulogy, I cannot refuse the request of his colleagues to 
render this simple tribute to his memory. Such as he was 
must ever be the men who shall save and perpetuate a free 
nation—honest, direct, gentle, fearless and faithful, and now 
let the hearse pass on. He whose duty is thus fully done 
and whose record is thus honorably made up, is more to be 
envied than we who survive, perhaps to fail, possibly even 
to fall away from the career of usefulness to which our 
countrymen have called us. 

The resolutions were adopted and the Senate adjourned. 

Addresses in the House were made by Messrs. Campbell, 
McPherson, Maynard, Grow, Stevens and Florence. 

And so ended the career of the man who was one of the two 
central figures in the most exciting congressional campaign con- 
ducted in Berks up to that time or since. He served hardly as 
many months as the man he defeated served years. It had been 
said that during the heated campaign of 1858 every voter in Berks 
county was seen personally and there are reports that $20,000 was 
the cost of that political fight. That sum, in those days, meant 
very much more than at present. 

The man he defeated lived many years and saw his party 
in Berks again in the ascendancy; he assisted it wherever possible. 

The funeral was held from the Schwartz residence, on South 
Fifth street near Chestnut, Reading, June 23, 1860. The congres- 
sional committee consisted of Messrs. Covode, Train, Winslow, 
Hickman, Nixon and Graham. Services were held in Trinity 
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Lutheran Church. Interment was made in Charles Evans ceme- 
tery. 

Congressman Schwartz was born in Sunbury October 27, 
1793. The family moved to Berks. He became interested in the 
iron business and with Simon Seyfert erected the Mt. Penn fur- 
nace in Cumru. He retired in 1858. 
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JACOB KERLIN McKENTY 


1860-186] 


Went to Congress at 33—Earnest Plea 
for Tariff Bill—Tells Virginia Member 
His State Did Not Preach Disunion— 
Insulting Retort—In House at Opening 
of Civil War. 


4 Bee DEATH of Congress- 
man John Schwartz, in Wash- 
ington, June 20, 1860, added 
another factor to the campaign 
that year because it was not 
only necessary to name a man 
for the unexpired term, but 
also for the full term. But 
no special election was held. 

This was also the presi- 
dential year, which landed 
Lincoln in the White House. 
Slavery had split the Demo- 
cratic party. The Democrats 
had two candidates for chief 
executive. The Berks organ- 
ization was for Breckenridge, 
the Fusion Democrat, while 
others of the party, but very 
few in Berks, voted for 
Douglass, the straight Demo- 
crat, as he was known. me | a 

Breckenridge carried Berks. JACOB KERLIN McKENTY 





: Photograph supplied by Mrs. A. H. 
He had 8,846 votes, Lincoln Lit SBE 
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6,709 and Douglass 420. The county went back into the Demo- 
cratic column for Congress by electing Jacob K. McKenty 
for the unexpired term and Sydenham E. Ancona for the full 
term. The former was but 33 years of age and was the county’s 
first Civil War Congressman. 

The Democrats held their county convention August 25 with 
one of the largest audiences in the history of such gatherings. 
One of the planks of the platform said: “For the time being we 
will forego any differences of opinion among Democrats on na- 
tional topics.” 

In view of the state of public opinion on slavery, this was 
considered a wise move and proved beneficial, by depriving the 
opposition of considerable political material. 

William Shaffner, of Tulpehocken, an outstanding Demo- 
crat of that section of the county, was made chairman. These 
were the vice presidents, more numerous than usual: John S. 
Schroeder, Reading; John McGowan, Union; Daniel Zimmer- 
man, Kutztown; Maj. John Bechtold, Marion; Benneville Derr, 
Hamburg; Dewald Kutz, Maxatawny; Joseph P. Conrad, Bern- 
ville; Amos Weiler, Longswamp; Isaac Haydt, District; Eli Fil- 
bert, Womelsdorf; secretaries, Dr. Henry W. Johnson, Cole- 
brookdale; William Heins, Washington; Howard L. Miller and 
William S. Ritter, Reading. 

A dozen offices, for which there were 54 aspirants, were to 
be filled. Four ballots were necessary for some of the county 
positions. 

The aspirants for Congressman Schwartz’s unexpired term 
were Jacob K. McKenty, Reading; Charles C. Evans, Caernar- 
von, and Jacob Lenhart, of Centre. The last two withdrew, so 
the McKenty nomination was unanimous. Patriotism accom- 
panied him to Congress. 

Two men were candidates for the full Congressional term— 
S. E. Ancona and J. Lawrence Getz, both of Reading. The for- 
‘mer won on the first ballot, the vote being 96 to 54. At this time 
J. Glancy Jones, who had been defeated by Mr. Schwartz in 1858 
was in Vienna as minister to Austria. 

The convention adopted a resolution that before any of the 
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54 candidates were placed on the ticket, they had to sign a paper 
pledging themselves to stand by the resolutions adopted. All of 
them did so, including the Congressional aspirants. 

Dr. Johnson made a motion that Congressional candidates 
declare their sentiments on the questions on which the democracy 
had gone before the country. This was rejected. A motion to 
reconsider was carried. There might have been verbal fireworks, 
but Delegate Heins made a motion that all candidates subscribe 
to whatever resolutions were adopted by the gathering. This was 
agreed to. 

The resolution stated that the party was passing through a 
crisis resulting from the late unfortunate termination of the 
national convention of the party. Notwithstanding the differences 
of opinion in the party it was of the utmost importance to har- 
monize present divisions; fealty was pledged to the principles of 
the party. 

For some reason the Berks Republicans did not care to use 
that national name in their local campaign and used the word 
People’s. Likely they thought it would make votes, bringing in 
some Democrats, who did not feel kindly to the Republican or- 
ganization. If that was the case they were disappointed. For, 
instead of winning for Congress, by 19 votes, as they did in 1858, 
they were snowed under by the Democrats, by a majority of 
nearly 3,000. 

The People’s convention met in Reading September 10, 1860, 
with delegates from every district in Berks. It appears that their 
former plan of having volunteer candidates was abandoned. 
There were several for each office and the selections were made 
by the votes of the delegates. 

The gathering was called to order by James A. MacLean, 
and Charles Robeson, of Reading, was made the presiding officer, 
assisted by these vice presidents: Dr. William Moore, Womels- 
dorf; Thomas Care, Robeson; F. V. Wagner, Upper Bern; 
George Degler, Alsace; Henry Stump, Marion; James Regan, 
Albany; Daniel Cleaver, Ruscombmanor; J. K. Grim, Green- 
wich; G. W. Alexander, Reading; Jacob Kline, Amity; Samuel 
K. Mohn, Cumru; A. D. Himmelreich, Ontelaunee; Dr. Charles 
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Gerash, Kutztown; Daniel B. Loose, Bern; Levi E. Hoch, Union; 
James Hoch, Maxatawny; J. Bechtel, Douglass; William C. 
Foos, Reading; Samuel R. Schmeck, Reading; David Plank, 
Caernarvon, and G. E. Horlocker, Windsor. 

The following kept the minutes: John F, Linderman, Union; 
Jacob C. Hoff and Henry S. Eckert, Reading; Nathaniel Fergu- 
son, Heidelberg, and Francis Parvin, Bern. 

The committee on resolutions consisted of D. E. Stodt, 
chairman; Samuel Kuser, Perry R. Shollenberger, John Geiger, 
Jonathan K. Grim, William Good, Henry Noll, Dr. J. M. E. 
Shoemaker, Thomas Willits, Peter Betz, William Shomo, Francis 
Heilig and John Schaeffer. 

The resolutions referred to the depression in business and 
blamed the national administration for it; denounced all threats 
or efforts to dissolve the Union either by a handful of fanatics 
in the North, or organized Democracy in the South, and de- 
nounced the extravagance of the Democratic party at Washington. 

A full county ticket was nominated, which met defeat in 
October. 

These nominations were received for the full Congressional 
term: Levi B. Smith, 58; James McKnight, 62, and Nicholas 
Jones, 2. Messrs. McKnight and Jones withdrew and Mr. Smith 
became the nominee. 

The ballot for a nominee for the unexpired term follows: 
James McKnight, 92; John C. Myers, 21; Nicholas Jones, 14, 
and M. A. Bertolette, 3. The honor went to Mr. McKnight. 

The campaign cry was Lincoln, Hamlin and Curtin. At a 
meeting of the party held in Reading, August 6, followed by a 
parade, John C. Myers was president. L. L. Beaver headed the 
county committee. 

It was stated that the party was for “all in favor of honest 
administration of government, national, State and county; for 
all friends of the Constitution and the Union; all in favor of 
protection to American labor; for all opposed to the extension 
of slavery into free territory; all opposed to secession and dis- 
union movements of the so-called Democratic party.” 

Both sides held meetings in all sections of the county. The 
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terms “Black Republicans” and “Disunionists” were thrown 
about in a reckless way. 
The election was held October 9, and the Congressional re- 
sult follows: 
Unexpired Term 








Nacho meKenty,. (Democratiy sisi sdes Si Miacs bees 9,525 

ames Mcmmoht:) Repubhean sisi vais ohana ee hue 7 482 

DECHEDEY SIMA IOLILY ai ban uetaerel wa eis aleleiehal kendo We 2,043 
Full Term 

Sie Teal <f EOINICMOE CLE) Gu oil a0 Gisele talevetalelseaiaie ¥aate 9,983 

Poe isc, neath, ¢ REDUDECAM: as isiile Wine uiskid ease nomena ee 7,101 

FLOCONE SA TMAIOTIUYY | ais cidihele ne wie ee aE kul aoe pe iateaa aloe 2,882 


The majorities of the county ticket were considerably higher 
than for Congressman. 

Mr. McKenty’s Congressional career was brief, as he was 
elected to fill an unexpired term. He took the oath at 33. The 
second, or short, session of the 36th Congress, convened Decem- 
ber 3, 1860. The Berks member left Reading for Washington 
on November 28, to be on hand on the first day. Lincoln had 
been elected in November and the outlook for Democrats was not 
very encouraging—mistrusted by the members of the party in 
the South and criticized by their opponents in the North. 

After listening to roll call, which was not answered by a 
number of Congressman from Southern States, Mr. McKenty’s 
first duty was to hear the last message penned by President 
Buchanan, the man who would soon vacate the White House 
for Lincoln. It was a lengthy document. 

After the reading of the message a motion was made “That 
so much of the President’s message as relates to the perilous 
condition of the country be referred to a special committee com- 
posed of one member from each State.” It was adopted 145 to 
38. The Republicans voted against it. Mr. McKenty was for 
it and that was his first vote in Congress. 

The Berks member was placed on the Committee on Public 
Buildings, in place of Mr. McPherson, who took Mr. Schwartz’s 
place on naval affairs. 
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The Homestead Bill of the previous session, avoiding the 
objections in the President’s veto message, was adopted 132 to 
76. Mr. McKenty voted in the affirmative. 

The speaker called the roll of States for suggestions for the 
preservation of the union. There were none from the Berks 
member. 

This was followed the middle of the month by South Caro- 
lina seceding. While this was expected, yet, when the news 
came, it created a sensation. Other States followed. Every ses- 
sion had its sensations. One day a member of President Buchan- 
an’s cabinet would resign and then would come news of the South 
capturing some fort or military stores. 

On January 22, 1861, a monster Democratic meeting was 
held in Reading, which pledged fealty to the union, and an ac- 
count of the proceedings was forwarded to the Berks member 
in Washington. On the 28th of the same month President Bu- 
chanan sent a special message to Congress reviewing the situation. 

The session of the House did not transact very much busi- 
ness and the Berks member was not kept busy. He was in Wash- 
ington early in March when President Lincoln reached that city. 

As usual there was tariff legislation. The House agreed to 
all the changes made by the Senate except placing tea and coffee 
on the free list. Mr. McKenty voted for the bill. 

On February 24, 1861,’ while the tariff bill was under dis- 
cussion, Mr. McKenty got into a spirited discussion with Messrs. 
Sickles, of New York, and Pryor, of Virginia, in regard to the 
Senate amendments. The remarks of the Berks member follow: 

I trust there will be no objection to my calling the at- 
tention of the committee, for two or three minutes, to the 
remarks from the gentleman from New York, Mr. Sickles, 
in regard to the policy of the political parties of the day in 
reference to Pennsylvania. I desire to say to him that the 
free trade policy of Mr. Secretary Cobb was the cause, and 
the principal cause of the late election in Pennsylvania go- 
ing against the party of which he and I are members. The 
gentleman from New York knows that all the industrial in- 
terests of Pennsylvania have for years been suffering severe- 
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ly under the tariff policy which has been carried out in the 

country, and the consequence has been that many men, in my 

State, were persuaded, though falsely so, for there are as 

many free trade men in the Republican as in the Democratic | 

party, that a change of administration would better their | 
condition. 

° e ‘ 

Now, sir, we all know that, if Pennsylvania had been | 

saved to the Democratic party, in the last election, the coun- | 

try would have been saved from the difficulties that now 

f 

| 

| 





surround it. It is a fact known to every gentleman who is 
at all acquainted with the condition of things in Pennsyl- 
vania, that, if a proper tariff policy had been carried out, 
Pennsylvania would have been saved. I say, therefore, that 
it is unjust for the gentleman from New York to say that 
a tariff policy, such as that contained in this bill, is a cause 
for the disunion movement, that it is a disunion movement. 
I have deemed it my duty to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to this point in the gentleman’s remarks. 
Mr. Sickles wanted to reply, but was ruled out by the chair. 
Then Messrs. Dawes and Pryor continued the debate. Mr. Mc- 
Kenty interrupted the latter, and Mr. Pryor remarked: 

“No, sir, I will not yield. Let the galled jade wince, 
but must repress his irascibility until I conclude my re- | 
marks.”’ (Laughter.) ; 
Later Mr. McKenty continued: 

The gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Pryor), has insin- 
uated the alliance of Pennsylvania with the Abolitionists of 
New England. I repudiate the insinuation as unjust. I 
have been educated in the Democratic school of politics and 
represent on this floor a Democratic county that gave James 
Buchanan, in 1856, a majority of nearly 7,500. If the 
gentleman from Virginia says we are allied with the Aboli- 
tionists of New England or anywhere else, I tell him that 
he utters that which, on full reflection, he would not say. I 
am here to represent the interests of Pennsylvania and so 
far as I am able, I will do so. Everyone knows that Penn- 
sylvania has suffered for want of protection in her industrial 
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interests. Our workshops have been closed and our work- 

men are out of employment. 

We have suffered long and patiently by reason of the 
action of this government, yet, unlike the gentleman, we 
have not madly proposed a dissolution of this Union. We 
have grievances in Pennsylvania, and have had them for 
years, yet I think I can say for the people of that State that, 
although their industrial interests are paralyzed, they would 
rather beg from door to door than raise an impious hand 
against the noble fabric of our government. 

The gentleman from Virginia cannot say as much. 
Because there are grievances in the South, he would there- 
fore dissolve the union. Pennsylvania is true to the union 
and she now asks of Congress the passage of this tariff bill 
that her workshops may be opened and employment given 
to her people. 

The above was quite an effort for a new member. It was 
the feature of his Congressional career. 

Mrs. A. H. Rothermel, a grand-niece of Congressman 
McKenty, furnished the picture appearing in this article and also 
an interesting letter written to his sister from Washington, dated 
January 10, 1861. It gives a vivid picture of Congress right before 
the opening of the Civil War. Extracts follow: 

Before voting for the Adnan resolution I made some 
remarks, and was interrupted by Cartnell, of Georgia, who 
wanted to know what treason South Carolina was guilty of. 
I replied “treason against the Federal government.” 

There was great excitement in the House during the 
taking of the vote and at one time I was fearful that Barker- 
dale, of Mississippi, and Adnan, of New Jersey, would come 
into personal collision. It was the most exciting day we 
have had. 

Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, made a strong secession 
speech in the Senate today. It was a splendid effort, but very 
bitter. He is an accomplished speaker and was listened to 
with profound attention. He provoked a controversy with 
Johnson, of Tennessee, and when Johnson got the better of 
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him in the argument, he very adroitly turned off the force 

of it by a witty remark which excited laughter. He is a very 

expert rhetorician and logician and skilled in all the arts of 
the sophist. His allusion to our flag was very beautiful. 

The Republicans in the House are still unyielding and 
I cannot see any hope of a compromise. Unless something 
is done during the coming week, all is lost. Ordinances of 
secession will then have been passed by all of the Gulf States. 

The Davis argument today was that the government, by 
garrisoning Fort Sumter, had made war on South Carolina. 
I cannot so regard it and look at it as merely defensive. 

Boteler, of Vermont, made an appeal again to the Repub- 
licans this morning to do something. He was the mover of 
the resolution to appoint a committee of 33 and he said that 
committee ought to report at once and save the country. 

The President (Buchanan) sent the House a message 
breathing a spirit of patriotism. The Republicans of the 
House say that after all he is not so bad a fellow and that 
he is now coming to his senses. I am afraid the suggestion 
he makes in regard to the Crittenden compromise will not be 
heeded by them. They are determined to have their own way, 
even though they know that by their stubbornness the con- 
federacy is to be dismembered and this great and beautiful 
country to be desolated and laid waste by civil war. 

Why do they act like madmen? Why don’t they throw 
party fealty aside and for once act like patriots? When they 
are dead and gone their descendants would bless their memo- 
ries. They are not acting for themselves, but for future 
generations, yet unborn. We cannot control their actions any 
more than their will and they must satisfy their own con- 
sciences. 

Mr. McKenty made several unsuccessful efforts to secure an- 
other Congressional nomination, but failed. 

Congressman McKenty, the only son of Henry McKenty, 
was born at Douglassville in 1827. He was graduated from Yale 
College with the class of 1848, then spent a year in the law de- 
partment of that institution, completing his law studies under the 
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direction of William Strong, a Berks Congressman, and was ad- 
mitted to the Berks Bar April 7, 1851. 

He soon became actively identified with Democratic politics, 
and in the fall of 1857 was elected District Attorney, serving one 
term, stepping from that position to Congress, where he served 
the balance of the term to which Mr. Schwartz had been elected. 
He died unmarried at the residence of his parents in Reading on 
January 3, 1866. Interment was made in St. Gabriel’s Episcopal 
cemetery, Douglassville. 








SYDENHAM ELNATHAN 
ANCONA 


1861-1867 


In Congress During Critical Period— 
Voted Against 13th Amendment Abol- 
ishing Slavery—In Washington When 
Lincoln Was Shot. 


S YDENHAM ELNATHAN AN- 
cona, the Berks Congressman 
during the exciting days of the 
Civil War, was an aspirant half 
a dozen years before he secured 
the nomination, in 1860. He 
served three terms and was de- 
feated for a fourth nomination. 

Fifty years later, on De- 
cember 15, 1911, as almost the 
last survivor of the extraordinary 
session of 1861, he was in Wash- 
ington and attended a meeting 
of Congress. As a mark of re- 
spect the House was adjourned 
for 10 minutes to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to meet one 


of the men who helped to leg- 
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men’s souls. 

For some years before 1861 Mr. Ancona had been prominent 
in the public life of this county. He had Congressional ambitions 
and had no hesitation in letting the community know it. Previous 
chapters of this history show the number of votes he received in 
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conventions. The vote of the convention of 1860 follows: Mr. 
Ancona, 96; J. Lawrence Getz, 54. His Republican opponent 
was Levi B. Smith. At the election on October 9 the vote was: 
Ancona, 9,983; Smith, 7,001; Ancona’s majority, 2,982. John 
McKenty was the Democratic county chairman and Dr. D. L. 
Beaver was county chairman for the opposition. 

The years 1861 and 1862 were a trying period, the Union 
armies were not making much progress, there were Confederate 
successes and the people were becoming tired of the war. As the 
time for the Congressional convention approached it became ap- 
parent that Mr. Ancona would have opposition. 

A county meeting was held August 5, 1862, at which Former 
Congressman J. Glancy Jones presided. This endorsement was 
given Mr. Ancona: 

Resolved, That the course pursued by our member of 
Congress meets with our cordial approval, especially in this, 
that while at all times he voted for supplies to conduct the 
war upon the largest scale and with the utmost vigor, yet, 
never by word or vote, did he attempt to alienate the true 
Union sentiment of the border and Southern States. 

Here was another resolution: “That the only object of the 
Democratic party is the restoration of the Union as it was, the 
preservation of the Constitution as it is.” 

At this date the following, adopted at the same time, sounds 
strange: 

Resolved, That the emancipation of the Negroes of the 
South would be destructive of the laboring masses of the 
North. These Negroes would overrun our State, competing 
with our white labor, reducing their wages and degrading our 
white men and our white women by being placed alongside of 
them in their occupations. 

The convention following August 30, 1862, agreed to all 
that was done at the county meeting. These were the officers: 
President, David B. Mauger, Douglass; vice presidents, Franklin 
Zerbe, Womelsdorf; Benjamin Shalter, Alsace; John L. Fisher, 
Maxatawny; William Rahn, Ontelaunee; Sebastian Lieber, Read- 
ing; William B. Albright, Reading; Samuel Creswell, Caernar- 
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von; Paul Geiger, Union; Jesse Matz, Cumru; Daniel Dietrich, 
Greenwich; Jacob Tice, Marion; secretaries, Levi Moyer, Read- 
ing; John Plank, Caernarvon; John M. Todd, Colebrookdale. 
Jeremiah Hagenman was county chairman. 

The Congressional nominations showed that former Repre- 
sentative Jacob K. McKenty was again in the field and that qi. 
Lawrence Getz was a persisient candidate. But one ballot was 
necessary with this result: Ancona, 89; McKenty, 49; Getz, 12. 
These figures show that Mr. Ancona’s grip on the delegates was 
not as strong as he and his friends desired. It was an indication 
that eventually an opponent would win. 

The Republicans, or those in favor of what they called an 
Unconditional Union ticket, held a county convention Saturday, 
September 6, 1862. The meeting endorsed Joel B. Wanner for 
Congress, who had been placed in nomination by a party known 
as Unconditional Union Democrats. Mr. Wanner was then at 
the front, and in a letter under date of September 5, to H. H. 
Muhlenberg and John McManus, accepted the nomination. He 
said he was a Democrat, and reminded his admirers that it would 
be impossible to leave the army to canvass the county. Under 
those conditions he was an aspirant for the office. 

The county meeting on the 6th was held in the Court House, 
with these officers: President, Dr. Enoch E. Griesemer, Oley; 
vice presidents, Henry Z. VanReed, Lower Heidelberg; Isaac 
Ely, Reading; Henry Thompson, Robeson; James E. Wells, Caer- 
narvon; Isaac N. Killmer, Marion; Peter Hafer, Oley; Jacob 
Schmucker, Reading; Albert Heim, Bernville; Jacob Kline, 
Amity; Aaron Miller, Spring; Thomas Schneider, Exeter; David 
E. Stout, Reading; Henry Hartman, Reading; Jacob H. Deysher, 
Reading ; John S. H. See, Womelsdorf ; Daniel S. Schulze, Wash- 
ington ; secretaries, Dr. E. E. Kitchin, Amity; George J. Eckert, 
Dr. D. G. Schoener, John Banks, Jacob Knabb, Reading. 

There were lengthy resolutions, but none of them mentioned 
Mr. Ancona. William M. Baird was county chairman. 

The resolutions said that this is not the time for strict party 
nominations; all should be ready to forego mere party politics 
and any attempt to maintain a purely party organization should 
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be frowned down by the people; the nomination of a strictly party 
ticket by the Democrats was denounced and an effort will be 
made to defeat certain men who should not have been nominated; 
no person will be supported who is not a true, outspoken friend 
of the Union, Constitution and the country. 

The result of the October, 1862, election follows: 

Ancona, Democrat, 10,022. 

Joel B. Wanner, Republican, 4,898. 

Ancona’s majority, 5,124. 

Two more years rolled around (1864), the war was still on, 
but Northern prospects were improving, and the country was 
again in a Presidential campaign—McClellan was opposing Lin- 
coln and lost. But he carried Berks, 12,929 to 6,197. 

Mr. Ancona, as usual, had opposition for Congress from 
the same men, and former Representative J. Glancy Jones was 
mentioned frequently and his name was placed before the con- 
vention, but he had it withdrawn. J. DePuy Davis was county 
chairman. 

The convention met Tuesday, August 30, 1864. These were 
the officers: President, David Kutz, Maxatawny; vice presidents, 
Dr. Charles H. Wanner, Kutztown; Dr. Edwin Hottenstein, Max- 
atawny ; Isaac Helder, Reading; secretaries, Henry A. Summons, 
Cumru; Sabastian Liever, Reading; Andrew Strassburger, Amity; 
Samuel S. Unger, Perry. 

The convention endorsed the resolutions passed at the county 
meeting held August 5. That in regard to Congressman Ancona 
follows: 

Resolved, That we cordially approve the course of our 
representative in Congress; firm and decided in his support 
of Democratic principles, and in opposition to the tyrannical 
usurpations of this most corrupt administration, he has shown 
himself at all times a true friend to the Union and a faithful 
representative of his constituents, for which they owe him 
their united support. 

President Lincoln was denounced for not agreeing to an ex- 
change of prisoners; they agreed with the President that the 
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Union must be preserved, but were opposed to a war of exter- 
mination. 

The one ballot for Congress resulted as follows: S. E. 
Ancona, 104; J. Lawrence Getz, 16; Jacob K. McKenty, 42. 

The Republicans or Union party, as they were then known, 
held their 1864 convention on Saturday, September 10, to name a 
Congressman and a county ticket. These were the officers: Presi- 
dent, William H. Clymer, Reading; vice presidents, George Whit- 
ner, Reading; Peter Jones, George Schollenberger, James Regan, 
Reuben Fritz, Henry Keener, Henry Thompson, Thomas Penrose, 
S. P. Weitzel, John Gehman, John Brunner, S. Appel, Jacob 
Boyer, George Schock, Jesse B. Wentzel; secretaries, William H. 
Strickland, William Baird. Levi B. Smith was county chairman. 

William M. Hiester, of Reading, was given the Congres- 
sional nomination by acclamation. 

E. H. Rauch had the following adopted: 

Resolved, That in the present crisis when the principal 
question is shall we have a country or not next to his obliga- 
tions to God is the duty of every citizen to his country. 

Resolved, That no citizen has a right, without good 
cause, to decline a nomination on the Union ticket in oppo- 
sition to the ticket of traitors like Vallandingham or his 
tools, who hope to rise up on the ruins of the Republic; and 
that whenever such nominations will increase the chances of 
success for the Union ticket and thus strengthen the hands 
of the government and aid in crushing out the rebellion, the 
person nominated should not only accept, but do all in his 
power to promote his election. 

The election was held October 11, and Mr. Ancona won with 
a majority of 6,400. The details follow: 

PANICONA DL IOMIOCTADICN Le Riis a aa Gas aa ake rte 11,917 

William H. Hiester, Republican.................. 5317 

After a lapse of 56 years a Hiester again figured in the 
Congressional election returns. 

Mr. Ancona was in Congress during a critical period—when 
nearly every act of every member was praised or denounced ac- 
cording to the political feeling of the critic. His party at home 
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endorsed his every act, while the opposition did just the reverse. 
The proceedings of the Berks Democratic and Republican county 
meetings and conventions of that period show the intense feeling 
prevalent during the war. 

When the struggle broke out, Mr. Ancona, then a major in 
the Militia, on the day in April, 1861, when Gov. Curtin issued 
his call for volunteers, visited the Governor to ascertain if his 
men would be needed. He was told not at that time. In July he 
visited Secretary of War Cameron for the same purpose and was 
told the government had all the men needed. 

Mr. Ancona took his seat at the special session convening 
July 4, 1861. He served in the Thirty-seventh, Thirty-eighth and 
Thirty-ninth Congresses. As a member of the Committee on 
Commercial Affairs he had little to do because most of the busi- 
ness along that line went to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Later he was placed on Military Affairs, a very important body, 
with Gen. Robert C. Schneck, as chairman. James G. Blaine, of 
Maine, was one of the active members of that body. The Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee had a resolution passed tendering the 
thanks of the government to Gen. Hancock for distinguished serv- 
ices. As a result Messrs. Hancock and Ancona became friends. 
He was in close touch with Secretary of War Edward M. Stan- 
ton. While at a social gathering the Berks man, in talking of Mr. 
Stanton, criticised the conduct of the war. Stanton did not dis- 
sent. The next day, to Ancona’s surprise, he became Secretary 
of War, to succeed Mr. Cameron. 

The extraordinary session of the Thirty-seventh Congress 
was possibly the most important gathering of the national law- 
makers in the history of the country. The call was issued by 
President Lincoln April 15, 1861, and Congress convened on 
July 4. The proclamation was read in the House on July 5. It 
told of the action of a number of Southern States being in armed 
rebellion and of his call for troops. 

There were 14 aspirants for Speaker. Mr. Ancona’s first 
vote as a Congressman was cast for Vallandingham, of Ohio, who 
received seven votes. Later the Ohio man was accused of treason 
and banished. Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, received 71. 
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The Berks member was placed on the Committees of Manu- 
facturers and Militia Affairs. 

Mr. Ancona voted yes on a measure to punish conspira- 
tors. Later in the session he introduced a relief bill to pay a 
claim. The session adjourned on August 6. 

The second session of the Thirty-seventh Congress opened 
December 2, 1862, and its proceedings were devoted entirely to 
the war. Praise, blame, partisan remarks, resolutions and de- 
bates were the features. Thaddeus Stevens, of Lancaster, was 
one of the leaders in the House. The Berks member was born 
in that county. 

Mr. Ancona introduced a resolution looking to the expe- 
diency of a money order system for the Post Office and gave his 
views. He made a motion, while the tariff was under discussion, 
to increase the tax on bituminous coal from % to % cent per 
bushel. 

The Berks member presented a resolution that all exchange 
of prisoners be held until Col. Corcoran was released. 

Under the consideration of naval appropriations he advocated 
the purchase of land for a naval hospital on Seavey’s Island. 
He demanded the yeas and navy on a resolution to repeal the 
mileage of members, and voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. Ancona introduced a resolution calling on the govern- 
ment to pay bounties to soldiers discharged by reason of wounds 
or otherwise, before the expiration of their terms of enlistment. 
He claimed there were thousands of such needy cases and de- 
fended his motion. 

Several amendments were offered, one alleging the bill would 
cost the government $100,000,000. It was argued that it was a 
matter of justice, no matter if it cost $500,000,000. The Berks 
member declined to permit any amendments and helped to defeat 
the motion to lay the matter on the table. The matter went to 
the proper committee. 

Feeling was at a higher pitch while Mr. Ancona was in 
Congress than at any other time in the history of the United 
States. Slavery caused more oratory than any other subject. 

All the addresses—both sides—might be termed radical. The 
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outstanding figure was the calm Lincoln. There was praise from 
the Abolitionists and criticism from Congressmen who, while 
for the Union, did not hold his views. Lincoln’s moderation in 
regard to critics is shown in his message of December 6, 1864, 
urging the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution (abolishing 
slavery). An extract follows: 

At the last session of Congress the amendment passed 
the Senate, but was defeated in the House for a lack of the 
necessary two-thirds vote. I recommended the passage of the 
same measure at this session. 

I do not question the wisdom or patriotism of those who 
stood in opposition. The abstract question is not changed, 
but an intervening election shows almost certainly that the 
next Congress will pass the measure, if this one does not. 
Hence there is only a question of time when the proposed 
amendment will go to the States for their action. And, as 
it is to go at all events, may we not agree that the sooner 
the better? It is the voice of the people, now, for the first 
time heard, upon the question. 

The vote referred to by the President had been 78 for to 62 
against. Two-thirds were necessary. January 6, 1865, a mo- 
tion was made to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
had been defeated. Spirited debate followed and the matter hung 
fire until January 31. Then a motion to table the matter was 
lost, 111 to 57. The motion to reconsider won—112 to 57. Then, 
at last, came the most important action of all—shall the Thir- 
teenth Amendment pass? It was the most intense roll call in 
the history of the country—175 white men to decide if 3,580,000 
blacks should remain slaves or be free. The Berks representa- 
tive, because his name headed the alphabetical list, was the first 
to vote. He favored the continuation of slavery. So did 55 
others. They were legally right, but morally wrong. Freedom 
won, 119 to 56. Mr. Ancona voted “no” on all the amendments 
before the final ballot. Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, who gave 
the famous Dred Scott decision in 1857, died in 1864. Public 
opinion overruled the highest court. But it took a bloody war 
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to do it. The amendment was signed by the President, February 
1, 1865. 

August 5, 1862, the Berks Democratic county meeting adopted 
the following: “The emancipation of the Negros of the South 
will be destructive of the laboring masses of the North.” Time 
often proves that resolutions are not true. 

Congressman Harris, of Maryland, used emphatic language 
in an address against Northern methods. The majority pre- 
sented a resolution charging him with treason and asked for ex- 
pulsion. The motion was lost. Mr. Ancona voted against it. 

Mr. Ancona did not favor the draft measures. 

Month after month, during the Thirty-seventh and Thirty- 
eighth Congress one war measure after another was brought up, 
discussed and passed or defeated. 

In April, 1863, came the news of the capture of Vicksburg, 
and in July of the same year Gettysburg was won and then the 
harrassed Lincoln saw the beginning of the end—the preservation 
of the Union. 

It was in the 60’s that the people had their first experience 
with income tax. The law of August 5, 1861, imposed 3 per cent 
on everything over $800; July 1, 1862, 5 per cent on incomes 
under $5,000, with exemptions; law of 1864, 5 per cent special 
tax, on incomes between $600 and $5,000. The Berks member 
favored revenue measures. 

Mr. Ancona was in Washington on April 14, 1865, when 
Lincoln was assassinated and Andrew Johnson became President. 
Several of his Congressional addresses were published in full by 
Democratic newspapers in Reading. One of them filled a page. 

Mr. Ancona’s Congressional career ended with the close of 
the Thirty-eighth Congress. 

He was born in Lancaster county near Lititiz, November 20, 
1824. The family moved to Berks, and for a time Mr. Ancona 
was a school teacher, later entering the employment of the Read- 
ing Railroad Company. For years he was active in the Reading 
Fire Department, and was the president of the Hampdens from 
organization until the time of his death. He was the organizer 
of an insurance company and the Reading Trust Company. He 
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was a member of the School Board, active in Masonic matters, 
took a number of trips abroad and traveled extensively in this 
country. He died June 20, 1913, in his 89th year, and is interred 
in Charles Evans cemetery. | 


JAMES LAWRENCE GETZ 


1867-1873 


In the House During Radical Recon- 
struction Period—Against Impeachment 
of Johnson — Executive's Vetoes Not 
Sustained—Salary Grab—First Attempt 
to Get Public Building. 


ie: WAR was over when 
the Democratic Congressional 
campaign of 1866 opened Au- 
gust 7 by the holding of the 
annual county meeting. The 
war was still the principal 
topic. The people knew the 
settlement of many vexing 
questions was before them. 

Lincoln had died a 
martyr’s death and Vice Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson was the 
Chief Executive. 

The county meeting was 
in. charge of Charles H. 
Hunter, and there was a vice 
president from each election 
district, with half a dozen sec- 
retaries. J. DePuy Davis was 
county chairman. 

Augustus S. Sassaman was chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, each district having a member. The document was 
very lengthy. A summary follows: 

The contest upon which we are now entering is simply 
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whether the Federal Union, under the Constitution, shall 

continue to be our form of government, or Congressional 

usurpation. * * * We denounce the proceedings of the radi- 
cal Congress as revolutionary. * * * We tender to President 

Johnson our heartfelt thanks for his bold and steadfast de- 

termination to restore the Union of our fathers and we adjure 

him by the memory of the immortal Jackson, to convince the 
radical disunionists by word and deed, that the Federal Union 
must and shall be preserved. 

The course of Congressman Ancona was endorsed. 

The feature of the meeting of the convention August 28, 
1866, was the defeat of Congressman S. E. Ancona for a fourth 
term. The winner was James Lawrence Getz, for years an as- 
pirant. He and Mr. Ancona had been political rivals for a long 
time. Mr. Getz was the owner and editor of the Gazette and 
Democrat, which later became the weekly edition of the Reading 
Eagle. 

The struggle between the men was spirited, and each ex- 
pected victory. Mr. Getz was the second editor Berks sent to 
Washington. 

These were the officers of the convention: President, Dr. 
R. B. Rhoads, Amity; vice presidents, Benneville Stout, Maiden- 
creek; Abraham Yeager, Reading; Joseph B. Grim, Maxatawny; 
Frank Zerbe, Womelsdorf; John Root, Reading; J. Ross Daelzel, 
Caernarvon; secretaries, Dr. W. C. Bosset, Union; Pearson Reed, 
Marion; Dr. T. J. B. Rhoads, Colebrookdale; Matthias Mengel, 
Reading; N. Heckman, Reading. 

The Congressional ballot follows: Getz, 88; Ancona, 74. The 
quiet, unassuming editor won after many disappointments. 

The Union (Republican) county convention was held Sep- 
tember 1, 1866, with an unusually large attendance. The ex- 
tremely intense feeling much in evidence during the active war 
days was absent. But the two camps were still using the names 
“Black Republican” and “Copperheads.” 

The convention was unusual in two ways. It nominated 
a Lincoln for Congress and abstained from passing resolutions. 
Instead of that, President William H. Strickland delivered an ad- 
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dress on taking the chair that expressed the sentiments of the 
members of his party. 

“My policies” of President Johnson did not meet with any 
approval. Mr. Strickland predicted “that some day Berks will 
awaken from its lethargy and throw off the shackles in which it 
has been bound by unprincipled demagogues and rise to a truer 
and more exalted patriotism.” It was stated that Johnson was a 
“maudlin” and a “blackguard President.”’ 

Johnson was elected as a Republican, but the Berks members 
of his party denounced, while the Democrats supported him—es- 
pecially Berks. History proves they were right. 

The convention selected what it considered a magic name to 
head the ticket by nominating David J. Lincoln, of Robeson, a 
kinsman of the martyred President, for Congress. But it was 
not done without opposition. J. Howard Jacobs, an active young 
lawyer, was his competitor for the honor, and had a strong fol- 
lowing. The ballot: Lincoln, 96; Jacobs, 46 votes. The nomina- 
tion was made unanimous on motion of a Jacobs man. Jacob 
Hoffman was county chairman. 

These were the officers of the convention: President, Wil- 
liam A. Strickland, Reading; vice presidents, John S. Kauffman, 
Ontelaunee; Capt. J. C. A. Hoffeditz, Reading; Daniel Graeff, 
Kutztown; Daniel Koch, Amity; John A. Sheetz, Heidelberg ; 
Elisha Beard, Lower Heidelberg; Mordecai W. Pearson, Maiden- 
creek; Adam L. Hain, Marion; Samuel Shilling, Cumru; George 
K. Whitner, Oley; James H. Reagan, Windsor; Isaac Graham, 
Caernarvon; Levi B. Hook, Union; secretaries, Capt. L. D. Wil- 
son, Harrison Shultz, Reading, and Adam H. Gernant, Onte- 
launee. 

In spite of the prestige given the ticket by the Lincoln name, 
it was snowed under. The election was held October 9, 1866, 
with the usual Democratic victory as the following returns show: 

etary Demborat sds has sia thes siaveiele Wie pe erence hie s tretke ag 13,287 

Lincoln, Republican , 20.5.0 ee thee ees tee eee 6,999 

Getz’s majority, 6,288. 

This was the largest vote ever cast at a Berks Congressional 

election up to that time. 
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By the time it was necessary again to nominate candidates 
for Congress, the country was in the midst of the Presidential 
campaign of 1868. The Republicans had named Grant and Colfax 
and the Democrats Seymour and Blair. The Berks vote was, 
Seymour, 13,973; Grant, 7,917, giving the former a majority of 
6,056. 

The Berks Democrats held their county convention Tuesday, 
August 11, 1868. There were two addresses, one by Congress- 
man Getz, who was followed by Senator Hiester Clymer. The 
former at the time did not imagine that the latter would be his 
Successor two years hence. Tobias Barto was county chairman. 

Nearly every delegate was either a vice president or a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Resolutions. The presiding officer was 
David Kutz, of Maxatawny. These were the vice presidents: 
D. F. Heinly, D. N. Wentzel, G. K. Lorah, William Herbein, 
W. H. Ludwig, A. M. Bright, Frederick Harner, Samuel Harts, 
D. H. Leeser, J. C. Evans, H. Philips, Jacob Merkel, N. Dick, 
Jonas Miner, S. W. Fisher, P. S. Mathias, A. H. Saylor, Adam 
Stein, Joel Miller, Jacob Noll, Adam Minnig, Richard Heins, 
Michael Gery, J. S. Holtzman, P. Krouse, M. H. Miller, Benne- 
ville Stoudt, Jacob Jones, L. K. Hottenstein, Daniel Rothen- 
berger, F. Y. Kauffman, John Kershner, Daniel Billman, Reuben 
Shiffert, A. H. Schaeffer, Samuel Merkel, W. Wicklein, B. E. 
Dry, J. L. Heebner, Philip Berger, Jacob Schaeffer, J. Resh, H. 
Flannery, R. F. Smith, Jonas Keller, L. A. Livingood, Richard 
Hoffmaster, John Horn, H. M. Nagle, J. L. Rightmyer, D. J. 
Werner, A. Getz, A. Fox, D. K. Weidner, M. Klein. 

Secretaries: L. C. Becker, A. Sanderson, I. R. Fisher, Feo, 
Conard, E. H. Shearer, Jesse G. Hawley, A. S. Witman, Peter D. 
Wanner, Daniel Zerbey, D. S. Mauger and M. A. Sellers. 

Congressman Getz was renominated without opposition and 
given a vote of endorsement. President Johnson was lauded and 
his courage was called disinterested and patriotic. “He is true 
to the people, and faithful in defending their rights and is de- 
serving of their lasting gratitude,” said one of the resolutions. 

The Republicans, or Unionists, as they preferred to be called 
in Berks, held their convention to nominate a Congressman and a 
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county ticket August 29, 1868. Jacob Knabb was county chair- 
man. 

The resolutions quoted Gen. Grant’s famous remark, “Let us 
have peace,” and then went on to say: 

“Grant’s election will guarantee it. We hear with alarm 
the threats of Southern Democratic destructionists and we 
call on the people to crush out this incipient treason by plac- 
ing an Executive in the chair—the chief who met and over- 
threw the rebellion when flaunting defiance on the field.” 
The convention was not in favor of “the Democratic policy of 

universal taxation.” 

Henry S. Eckert, of Reading, and William Taylor, of Marion, 
both engaged in the iron business, were brought before the con- 
vention for Congress. Mr. Taylor declined and the honor went 
to Mr. Eckert. 

These were the officers in charge of the meeting: President, 
William M. Baird, Reading; vice presidents, William S. Shol- 
lenberger, Hamburg; Capt. J. W. Glase, Oley; secretaries, 
Capt. Michael Walter and Charles D. Elliott, Reading. J. Warren 
Tryon, a Reading lawyer, headed the Committee on Resolutions. 

As usual, the election, October 13, 1868, was a bit one-sided, 
as is shown by the following figures: 

AOC ALIS DY Soa a A AR COS CU PRBS nee Ft 13,738 

ara Lh ae Get OAR | Oe RMR ACER E UIE LONIE AUR RAE Aryan eh 7,472 

Getz’s majority, 6,266. 

When the 1870 convention of the Berks Republicans was 
held, September 17, there was a sentiment that no Congressional 
nomination be made. The idea was overruled. Col. William 
Sands, of Reading, presided, and one of the secretaries was H. 
‘Willis Bland, who, later, as a Democrat, became Orphans’ Court 
Judge. 

Henry S. Eckert and Henry Van Reed were placed in nomi- 
nation for Congress. Both declined, the latter making a motion 
that no nomination be made. This was defeated. Then the 
names of Nicholas Hunter, of Richmond, and Adam H. Gernant, 
of Ontelaunee, were placed before the convention. The latter 
declined and Mr. Hunter was given a unanimous nomination. 
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The Democratic convention convened August 30, with Daniel 
Zerby, of Centre, as the presiding officer. Congressman Getz 
was renominated without opposition. At that time Pennsylvania 
had but six Democrats in Congress. Mr. Getz, in an address, 
explained that Democrats did not amount to anything in the 
House. 

While nearly all the rest of the country was Republican, 
Berks rolled up the usual Democratic majorities, as the October 
election indicates: 

(i 8 Ae 2g SE UA SA OR Su Be VII A A GS) 10,411 


Getz’s majority, 5,366. 

Congressman Getz was in the House during nearly the whole 
of the term of President Andrew Johnson and the first term of 
President Grant. 

Congressman Ancona served during the exciting days of the 
Civil War, which made way for the turbulent period of Southern 
reconstruction and the attempted impeachment of President John- 
son. It fell to the lot of Mr. Getz to pass on this momentous 
question and he voted against impeachment. It was the most 
important action he took as a member of the House. 

The Republican Congress and the President, who was at 
heart a Union Democrat, did not agree. As a result he vetoed 
many of the laws enacted, and then Congress passed them over 
his veto. Mr. Getz usually voted to sustain the vetoes. 

Reconstruction was back of the hostility to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. He opposed harsh measures against the States lately in 
rebellion. The Republicans favored drastic action and military 
instead of civil proceedings. This period created the word 
“carpetbagger,” a term of derision applied to many Northern men 
who were appointed to office in the South. 

Several times in the history of the country Presidents have 
thought it necessary to protest against some action of Congress. 
But in no case was the protest heeded. An event of this kind 
occurred while Mr. Getz was a member. It was on March 2, 1867. 
The House, in passing the army appropriation bill, had added a 
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clause depriving President Johnson of the position of Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Mr. Johnson claimed it was highly improper to insert a clause 
of that kind in an appropriation bill and vetoed the measure. 
But the House passed the bill over his veto. Mr. Getz voted to 
sustain the President. 

That was the first Presidential protest since August 30, 1842, 
when President Tyler was censured for what the House thought 
was improper language in vetoing a bill. No attention was paid 
to the protest, except to decide that it should not be printed in 
the Record. It was something like political retribution. While 
Tyler was in the Senate he voted to censure President Jackson 
for removing the deposits from the United States Bank. The 
Legislature of Virginia ordered him to vote to expunge the cen- 
sure from the records. Tyler declined and resigned from the 
Senate February 26, 1836. 

Reconstruction caused many complications. Did the power 
lie in the States themselves, or in the national government, and, 
if in the government, was it the business of the Chief Executive 
or Congress? Lincoln thought all that was necessary was that a 
sufficient number of loyal citizens form a State government. 
Johnson was proceeding along nearly the same lines. Before 
Congress met he had organized provisional governments in all 
the States that had seceded, with one exception, on the acceptance 
of the Thirteenth Amendment. Then Congress adopted the 
Fourteenth. 

Congress on March 2, 1867, passed over Johnson’s veto the 
military reconstruction bill, which had been introduced by Thad- 
deus Stevens, of Lancaster. Mr. Getz opposed it. The South 
was divided into five military districts to register voters, white 
and black, and do other things. 

The trouble that had been brewing between the President 
and Congress for months reached a crisis February 24, 1868, when 
the House decided to impeach him. The vote was 126 to 42— 
Mr. Getz being one of the 42. The President was accused of 
removing Secretary of War Stanton in violation of the tenure of 
office act and other misdemeanors. The House brought the 
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charge, but the Senate conducted the trial. He was acquitted by 
the vote of 35 for conviction to 19 for acquittal. A two-thirds 
vote was necessary to impeach, and his enemies were one vote 
short of gaining their ends. 

Mr. Getz was opposed to the tenure of office law. Under 
that act the President could not remove anyone, no matter what 
the charge. He could merely recommend. He referred to the 
alleged unfairness of this legislation in one of his messages. 

On December 16, 1868, soon after the opening of the Fortieth 
Congress, Mr. Getz presented the petition of Reading cigar manu- 
facturers asking that the tobacco tax be reduced. 

When the Georgia reconstruction bill was before the House, 
Mr. Getz gave his views of the matter in a short address. He 
presented a resolution to abolish the franking privilege enjoyed by 
Congressmen. 

A measure came before the House December 12, 1870, for 
the acquisition of San Domingo. Mr. Getz voted yes. It was 
lost. He voted for revenue reform, and that was lost. 

He presented a petition from J. Knabb & Company, Strick- 
land & Brother, Ritter & Company, Daniel Miller and Samuel 
Hechler, all of Reading, asking that the Post Office Department 
be prohibited from printing and distributing stamped envelopes, 
free of cost. In January, 1871, he presented the petition of local 
cigar manufacturers asking for the removal of a special tax. 

Mr. Getz was the author of a bill to encourage maritime 
commerce under the American flag, and the maintenance of the 
science of naval architecture and engineering by American citi- 
zens. It was read twice and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He asked for relief for Lieut. Peter A. Lautz, late of the 
Thirteenth United States Infantry. 

A feature in roll calls was the large number of members 
present, but not voting. Mr. Getz was seldom on that list. He 
and Congressman Samuel J. Randall, of Philadelphia, usually 
voted the same way. 

He asked for an inquiry into the contract of Artist William 
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H. Powell, who had been commissioned to paint a picture of the 
Capitol, ordered April 5, 1865. 

A measure was up, giving protection to loyal citizens. Mr. 
Getz voted yes. 

Legislation that caused much discussion was a bill to force 
citizens to vote. He voted no, on one of the many amendments 
giving the right of a deputy to call on any person for assistance. 
He delivered a eulogy in the House on the death of Congressman 
Covode, quoting Henry Clay, who on a similar occasion had re- 
marked, “When God lays His hand upon my enemy, I take mine 
off.” 

During the second session of the Forty-second Congress, 
starting in December, 1871, and ending in 1872, there were scores 
of roll calls, and Mr. Getz responded in nearly every case. He 
wanted the duty on tea and coffee repealed. He voted for United 
States courts in Texas. 

He was in the House when the first petition was presented 
asking that women be allowed to vote. This was February 17, 
1872. One Congressman said that would be a great act of jus- 
tice and that the time would come when the request would become 
alaw. He was right. 

Mr. Getz helped pass a resolution that the minority reports, 
as well as the majority, be printed so the people get both sides of 
the question. He cast a ballot to reduce the tariff on pig iron, 
and was recorded against a land grant in favor of a western 
railroad; similar vote in regard to subsidies. 

It was at this session that the members listened to addresses 
contrasting the Republican and Democratic parties. The debate 
was as interesting as it was unusual. On a question to lay the 
Central Pacific Railroad bill on the table he voted in the negative. 

The first time Reading tried to get a public building was 
December 20, 1873, when Congressman Getz introduced a bill 
for the purpose. It was referred to the Building and Grounds 
Committee. Mr. Getz secured a report from that body several 
weeks later, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to submit 
a report on the cost of sites. He asked that the vote by which 
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it passed be reconsidered, and at his request the motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

In January, during the last session, he presented the petition 
of J. L. Stichter, John Keppelman, D. Y. Jones and others asking 
for the removal of all restrictions on the national banking system. 

During the war, and for several years afterward, the Read- 
ing and other newspapers contained lists of people showing their 
net income which was taxed. It made interesting reading for the 
majority in showing the wealth of the minority. Those with 
$5,000 per year income were considered wealthy, while the few 
Reading residents with incomes of $10,000 were considered mil- 
lionaires. 

The law was a war measure to expire in 18/0. An at- 
tempt was made in Congress to continue it. Congressman Getz 
objected and on June 3, 1870, gave vent to his feelings in the 
House. The address would fill several pages of this history. 
Here are a few of the things he said: 

The tax exposes every man’s private affairs to public 
gaze. It is unjust in its operations and the cause of perjury 
and fraud; its assessment is expensive and necessitates the 
employment of a vast army of assistant assessors and gov- 
ernment spies who are as great a plague and as avaricious 
consumers of the substance of the people as were the locusts 
of Egypt. 

In order to reduce income, the tax of one cent on each box 
of matches was repealed, but later re-enacted. It netted $2,000,- 
000 annually. 

From the above it will be seen that the income tax was as 
unpopular then as at present, but now we do not publish the in- 
comes of those who must pay this government charge. 

Mr. Getz’s last vote in the House was March 3, 1873. He 
favored the bill increasing salaries of officials from the President 
down. The Chief Executive was jumped from $25,000 to $50,- 
000, and Congressman from $5,000 to $7,500. The vote was 103 
to 94 and the Berks member was for it. The law was made 
retroactive—back to 1871, which placed quite a sum in the wallets 
of the members in back pay. 
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A Reading newspaper did not approve the action of the local 
member, calling it “an outrageous robbery of the taxpayers. 
What will the people do about it?” The same newspaper alleged 
“Congress bribed the President by giving him $100,000 more than 
he is entitled to. The President signed the bill. Nothing better 
was expected from President Grant, who is notorious for taking 
everything he can get from a bull pup to a furnished mansion or 
a $100,000 donation.” 

This law became known as the “salary grab.” There was so 
much indignation that it was repealed at the next session of Con- 
gress. The local newspapers, in their criticism, did not mention 
Mr. Getz by name. The bill was introduced by Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler, Congressman from Massachusetts. He was defeated at 
the next election. 

Mr. Getz’s Congressional career came to an end in March, 
1873. 

James A. Garfield, of Ohio, was an active member of the 
House at this time. 

Congressman Getz was born in Reading, September 14, 1821, 
a son of George Getz, an officer in the United States Navy and 
founder of the Berks and Schuylkill Journal. Studying law, he 
was admitted to the Bar on August 6, 1846, but never practiced. 
In 1846 he was one of the founders of the Reading Gazette, in 
connection with Jacob Knabb. He proved an able editor and was 
a strong Union man during the war. Active in Democratic poli- 
tics, he went to the Legislature and became Speaker. While in 
Congress he sold his newspaper and on retiring from that body 
edited the Spirit of Berks for a time. For several terms he was 
City Controller of Reading. He died in 1891 and was interred 
in Charles Evans cemetery. 








HIESTER CLYMER 


1873-1881 


A National Figure—Brought Impeach- 
ment Proceedings Against William W. 
Belknap, Secretary of War in Grant's 
Cabinet, and Forced His Resignation— 
Served Four Terms — Defines Public 
O pinion. 


i aeen did the Berks Demo- 
crats realize when they nomi- 
nated a new man in 1872, that 
he would become one of the 
most prominent Congressmen in 
the country and drive a member 
of President Grant’s Cabinet 
from office. But such was the 
case. Hiester Clymer was the 
national representative named. 
He ranks with J. Glancy Jones 
in prominence, 

During the summer of 1872 
it became evident that Congress- 
man J. Lawrence Getz would 
have spirited opposition. 

This was made very evident 
at the usual county meeting, 
which that year was held Tues- 
day, August 13. It convened 
under the direction of Mahlon 
F. Wolff, of Hamburg, the [Raum 
chairman, and Congressman HIESTER CLYMER 
Getz was made the presiding officer. It then developed there 
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were three in the field for the Congressional nomination—Mr. 
Getz, Senator Hiester Clymer, who was defeated for Governor in 
1866, and George Lerch, of Reading. 

That was the year Horace Greely thought he was “running” 
for President. But the result showed it was hardly a “walk.” 
Berks, as usual, went Democratic, giving him 10,201 to 7,741 for 
Grant, who was re-elected. 

The convention met August 19, 1872, with William Heins, 
of Washington, as president. He was one of the most active 
Democrats in rural Berks and did not miss a convention for many 
years. 

Mr. Getz decided not to stand a ballot and William M. Right- 
myer withdrew Mr. Lerch, saying the latter hoped his friends 
would vote for Mr. Clymer. On motion of Jackson Beard, Mr. 
Clymer’s nomination was made unanimous. Daniel Ermentrout 
was elected chairman of the standing committee. He had been 
its secretary. It was mentioned that a number of Liberal Repub- 
licans had joined the party. 

A Governor was elected that year. Hartranft defeated Buck- 
alew. Berks gave the latter a good-sized majority, but Reading 
went for Republican Hartranft by 15 votes. 

The quiet, unassuming Editor Getz made way for the bril- 
liant, handsome and courtly Clymer, already one of the most 
widely-known Democrats in Pennsylvania. He took personality 
to Congress. 

He was the second Clymer to try for Congress. The first 
was Daniel, a Democrat, in 1798, who was defeated by Joseph 
Hiester, Federalist, 3,356 to 797. The family waited 74 years 
to make a second attempt to win and was successful. It was worth 
waiting for. 

Both parties at their meetings in the campaign of 1872 
adopted lengthy resolutions, in which they “pointed with pride and 
viewed with alarm.” If a slang phrase is permitted, it might be 
stated that both sides included past masters in “hot air.” 

The Republicans opened their campaign August 12, 1872, 
with the usual county meeting, at which Col. George W. Durell 
presided. J. T. Valentine, of Womelsdorf, was chairman of the 
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Committee on Resolutions; Jacob K. Sterritt, Capt. William S. 
Moore, of Womelsdorf, and Daniel Miller, Reading, secretaries. 
Charles F. Evans was county chairman. 

Their convention was held September 7, with Capt. Charles 
Melcher, of Richmond, president, and Harrison Maltzberger and 
A. K. Stauffer as secretaries. A number of the delegates stated 
it was useless to name a man for Congress. The pessimists were 
not heeded, and the honor went to James Millholland. Their op- 
ponents called them the Grant party. Clymer won, but Mr. Mill- 
holland received an excellent vote, as these figures show: 

RM PFIGHAYSEY BENE) dick sere a ww WiGligAa adit ale yee um pag ei Rae 13,850 

BNE RURICIMACLA SUN NAT, Gili ec aruiy hacia a UL aia Ee eR 7,921 

Clymer’s majority, 6,929. 

Congressman Clymer gave such a good account of himself 
during his first term that he had no opposition in 1874 at the 
convention held the last week in August. It convened in Mish- 
ler’s Theatre, instead of the Court House. Calvin Goodhart was 
the chairman. I. C. Becker, William H. Kelly and George Mc- 
Farland were the secretaries. One delegate from each district 
became a vice president, and another was placed on the Committee 
on Resolutions. William B. Albright was county chairman. 

The Republican convention of 1874 did not express any hope 
of electing its candidate, but it was an enjoyable gathering because 
of the humor of Charles B. McKnight, cashier of the National 
Union Bank, who was given the Congressional nomination. He 
delivered an address in which he told his friends he knew the 
Berks Republicans would be satisfied with his votes on the im- 
portant measures coming before the next House. He impressed 
on them the necessity of hunting him up on their visits to Wash- 
ington during the next two years, as it would be a pleasure to 
show them about the city and introduce them to prominent people. 
He knew he would not be elected, so did his audience, which made 
his addresses all the more amusing. He received lots of applause 
at the convention, but not half enough votes at the election. The 
returns in October follow: 

21g reli DA RD eR REMAN Se) CHOP RCE RC ae AC NY 10,533 

DUCTAL UAE Nie dn (elolly 00) MM Re xa a ea a ge rama 5,358 
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Clymer’s majority, 5,175. 

Cyrus T. Fox was Republican county chairman. 

The Centennial Year of 1876 witnessed the exciting Hayes- 
Tilden Presidential campaign, when it was not decided definitely 
until March 2, 1877, who would fill the Presidential chair. Berks 
gave Tilden 15,611 votes to 8,020 for Hayes. 

The feature of local politics in 1876 was three county con- 
ventions—Democratic, Republican and Independent—each with a 
Congressional candidate. 

The Democrats were first in the field, holding their annual 
gathering in the Court House August 29, 1876, being called to 
order by County Chairman H. M. Keim. Former Congressman 
S. E. Ancona was made the presiding officer, with nearly 100 vice 
presidents, and these secretaries: Charles B. Moyer, of Womels- 
dorf, and Henry C. L. Crecelius. There were addresses by Con- 
gressman Clymer and Senator Daniel Ermentrout. There was but 
one candidate for Congress, and Mr. Clymer was named on mo- 
tion of H. H. Holl. 

The Republicans met in the Keystone Opera House Monday, 
September 18, with three delegates from each district. Cyrus T. 
Fox was county chairman. Having more than one nominee for 
president was most unusual. That was a feature of the gathering. 
The nominees were: Charles H. Boone, Heidelberg; H. D. 
Markley, Richmond; William K, Lehman, Reading; Isaac H. 
Rahn, Bern, and Colonel George W. Durell, Reading. Messrs. 
Lehman, Durell and Rahn declined to stand a ballot, and Mr. 
Markley was named by a standing vote. 

The Congressional nomination went to Mr. Markley by ac- 
clamation. He made this unusual speech: 

I am very sorry that I cannot be elected. Still I am 
happy to lead the Republican party of Berks in the coming 
campaign. I did my duty on the field of battle when the 
enemy was near at hand, and I am willing to do it again.” 
Professor Harkey, of Boyertown, nominated George P. 

Zieber, Mr. Zieber named Colonel Durell and Harrison Schultz 
nominated Mr. Markley. All but the latter declined. 

The feeling at this convention was none too harmonious. 
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The committee on resolutions: George P. Zieber, chairman; | 


Jefferson C. Hoch, Henry B. Keely, Jacob G. Focht, Elias Shomo, 
Dr. M. S. Long, W. H. Spang, George F. Hook, John Stief, A. S. 
Loewen, William Brander and Eugene I. Sandt. 

Henry Corbit, a delegate from the First ward, said there was 
a man on the committee who should not be there. The assertion 
was made that recently he had been a Greely Democrat, but pos- 
sibly had changed. The chair declared the man in question had 
the necessary credentials, and the committee would settle the 
matter. The discussion was brought to a close by carrying a 
motion to adjourn. 

Before the afternoon session, the Independents held a con- 
vention with delegates from Reading and several rural districts. 
The Birdsboro Band furnished music. The leaders claimed the 
two major parties were forgetting their duty to the common 
people, and the best interest of the country demanded a change. 

Henry E. Hafer, of the Eighth ward, was made chairman and 
H. S. Rogers and Thomas Algaier, secretaries. Reuben Eyrich, 
Samuel P. Whitaker and Stephen H. Tice composed the commit- 
tee on resolutions. 

The convention nominated Christopher Shearer, of Tucker- 
ton, as its candidate for Congress. 

That year—18/76—the election for local, as well as State and 
national, candidates was changed to November. The Congressional 
result follows: 


CAWIET  ICMMOOTAL ac thi ne oi Eke oh bik cna we ie le 15,239 
DEATMRey IRODNDNCATE aime cecuig cts ae ria ha he 6,213 
nearer nndenennemr agalen ici ks 4 Geka se Tune 1,780 


Clymer’s plurality, 9,026. 

This was the greatest plurality given a Berks Congressman 
up to that time. 

Pennsylvania had 16 Republicans and 11 Democrats in the 
next Congress. 

There were several aspirants for Congress in 1878, but when 
the Democratic convention met Tuesday, September 2, but one 
allowed his name to go before the delegates and that was Mr. 
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Clymer, asking for a re-nomination, and he secured the honor for 
the fourth and last time. 

The others who wanted it were David B. Brunner, who was 
nominated years later, and Peter D. Wanner. Edward Shalters 
was county chairman. 

The day was as hot as were political matters between the 
many aspirants for county office. The delegates removed their 
coats and vests. That was nothing new at conventions. It was 
the one thing on which Republicans and Democrats agreed. 

Charles H. Schaeffer was made president, and S. M. Mere- 
dith, Gustav A. Endlich and Milford N. Ritter, secretaries of the 
standing committee. They performed the same service for the 
convention. A motion was adopted that none of the delegates 
leave the hall until all the nominations were made. That was a 
new idea and because of the heat did not meet with unanimous 
approval. 

The Republicans convened September 7 in the second floor 
front room of the United States Hotel, and then went to the 
Court House for the annual session. Cyrus T. Fox was county 
chairman and was chosen for another term. William G. Rowe 
was made president on motion of William Geiger. Charles Y. 
Levan, Joseph B. Kaucher, George Clark, George M. Krick and 
Edward H. Harner were the secretaries. 

There were three candidates for Congress. J. B. Hankey 
nominated A. K. Stauffer, William Geiger named Harrison Maltz- 
berger and S. R. Deppen suggested Jesse Orr. The result: 
Maltzberger, 101; Stauffer, 22; Orr, 49. 

The Greenbackers had quite a number of followers in Berks, 
and they placed Daniel B. Yoder on their ticket for Congress. 

The November election totals follow: 


DRIER 2. '2vu Wath Sdird VOU Iee ak era uate Balak waite Bieter nae 12,486 
UPSUIEEOPET SET: Wir chsh yt PG ites Src Grier asic Miele Seat aw Aiea ta 6,439 
A REECE Ta 1s0crcrai ys ale ce Mae LOR A CATE lel clea pin atkelt e 2,304 


Clymer’s plurality, 6,047. 
That was his last election to Congress. 
The feature of Mr. Clymer’s Congressional career came on 
March 2, 1876, when, as chairman of the Committee on Expendi- 
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tures of the War Department, he submitted a report asking for 
the impeachment of William W. Belknap, Secretary of War in 
President Grant’s Cabinet. It was like exploding a bomb. The 
Berks representative at once became a national figure and his 
name and actions appeared on the first pages of the leading news- 
papers in the United States and many in Europe. 

Belknap was charged with corruption in office. There had 
been rumors of it for months, and an investigation was ordered. 
Mr. Clymer asked that the accused Cabinet officer be impeached 
for high crimes and misdemeanors. Then followed hours of 
debate by Robbins, of North Carolina; Bass, of New York; Hoar, 
of Massachusetts; Blackburn, of Kentucky; Danford, of Ohio; 
Kasson, of Iowa, and Clymer, of Pennsylvania. 

The report was accepted by a unanimous vote, and the 
Speaker appointed Messrs. Clymer, Robbins, Blackburn and Bass 
to bring the impeachment proceedings. This was on March 2, 
and on the 7th the Berks member made a lengthy address re- 
viewing the charges. In impeachment proceedings the House 
brings the charge and the Senate acts as the court. 

Harper’s Weekly contained a full page picture depicting Mr. 
Clymer presenting the Belknap indictment to the House. Irwin 
B. Linton, clerk to the committee, a Washington lawyer, in a 
letter to the writer under date of October 19, 1827, says: “Mr. 
Clymer was moved to tears as he appeared in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on that occasion, because Secretary Belknap and him- 
self had been classmates in their youth. Mr. Clymer was in a 
high-strung, nervous condition at the time.” 

Several hours before impeachment was decided on, Belknap 
resigned. But that did not end the matter. 

He was acquitted because a two-thirds vote is necessary to 
convict. There were 36 for conviction and 25 for acquittal. It 
was held that as he had resigned before he was impeached he 
was not liable to the impeachment court. The case created a sen- 
sation. The Berks member was the central figure of the prosecu- 
tion. Although the evidence was clear, the accused had many 
supporters. An attempt was made to make it appear that it was 
a mere political matter. 
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During Mr. Clymer’s first term the Sumner civil rights bill, 
left over from the previous session, was a much discussed meas- 
ure. The Berks member voted against it. Land grants to rail- 
roads were a feature of national legislation during this period. 
Mr. Clymer was opposed to laws of that kind. 

The salary grab, passed by the Forty-second Congress, was 
repealed by the Forty-third on December 17, 1874, but not with- 
out a struggle. The increase for the President and a few other 
officials remained at the higher figure, but Congressmen were 
dropped from $7,500 to the old rate of $5,000. Mr. Clymer was 
against the grab. He objected to making the pay $6,000. It was 
proposed that members of the Forty-second Congress, who took 
the increase they voted to themselves, pay it back. The chair 
ruled that was not germane to the matter under discussion. 

Mr. Clymer during the discussion, which filled pages of the 
Congressional Record, delivered an address on December 17, 1874, 
which was a credit to him. It was in regard to the weight of 
public opinion. He said in part: 

I have heard much on the floor about public clamor! I 
have heard it denounced. I have heard it scouted. I have 
heard gentlemen say they would defy it. I want to say that 
for long years the people have been astonished by frauds and 
corruption and fraud has stalked abroad defiant. Sir, this 
occurred here during the session of the Forty-second Con- 
gress, * * * This increase of salaries was the last straw that 
broke the camel’s back. 

Public clamor! What is it? It is the first evidence of 
that coming storm of public wrath which is rising all around 
and about us. He who imagines that he can withstand or 
defy its fury will find himself overwhelmed and undone. 
Yesterday it raged in the grand old Commonwealth which I 
have the honor, in part, to represent. It swept from the 
river which flows to the sea, to that which empties into the 
gulf; from her lake on the north to her southern border. It 
has rendered forever hereafter impossible, fraud in the elec- 
tions, and by exercising the corruption in her legislation which 
has heretofore corrupted and degraded her. 
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That is what public opinion has done for my State, and 
what, when heeded, will do for others, and when we bow to 
it, when we submit to it fairly and honestly as we should, 
the people will rejoice, sustain and applaud. 

The finances of the government received a great deal of at- 
tention, and Mr. Clymer, who had had experience as a banker, 
was always on the side of sound money. The Hoar educational 
bill received much consideration, but it met no favor in the eyes 
of the man from Berks. 

Mr. Clymer ranks with Congressman J. Glancy Jones in ac- 
tivity. It is impossible in this short chapter to give in detail his 
work in Congress. This is apparent when it is stated that he 
was on the floor over 100 times at each session. Only his princi- 
pal work can be referred to. 

He took part in the legislation for the Centennial in Phila- 
delphia. During the exciting period covering, and uncertainty as 
to the outcome of, the Hayes-Tilden election dispute in 1876, he 
was an active figure and helped shape the legislation creating the 
Electoral Commission that seated Hayes. It will be news to many 
Berks people to be told that William Strong, years before a Berks 
Congressman, was a member of that Commission. He was one 
of the Supreme Court justices composing the Board. The law 
was approved by Grant, January 29, 1877. 

The Berks representative helped pass the act of January 14, 
1875, for the resumption of specie payments, which became opera- 
tive January 1, 1879. 

Mr. Clymer took his seat at the opening of the first session 
of the Forty-third Congress, December 1, 1873, and was the first 
member from Berks who was nominated for Speaker. That honor 
was given him by Thomas J. Creamer, of New York. But the 
Creamer vote was the only one he received. Mr. Clymer voted 
for Ferdinand Wood, of New York, who later became a national 
figure because of his tariff bill. James G. Blaine was elected 
Speaker by a large majority—189 to 76 for Mr. Wood. This 
shows that the Republicans had a large majority and the Demo- 
crats did not cut much of a figure in national legislation. 
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His first vote on any resolution was to cast his ballot in the 
negative in contested election cases in Louisiana. 

The appointment of standing committees came on December 
5, when Mr. Clymer was placed on Public Lands and Library and 
Revision of Laws. On January 23, 1874, he was excused from 
serving on the latter. About the same time he presented a peti- 
tion from residents of Lycoming county, Pa., relative to the cur- 
rency. He offered a petition from Reading in regard to a reduc- 
tion of duties on manufactured goods. The signers opposed the 
reduction. 

The first time he took the floor in a discussion was on De- 
cember 12, 1873, when, as a new member, he asked the Speaker 
for information in regard to House methods in debate. Speaker 
Blaine gave the desired facts. 

A bill was before the House in regard to reduction of salaries 
of members and mileage. Because he was not satisfied with some 
parts of the measure he voted against the entire bill. 

He was heard in the House when war damage claims came 
up. He stated people in the southern part of Pennsylvania had 
gone to great expense to prepare and present their claims and did 
not think it fair to go over that work again and incur additional 
expense. 

The Clymer name appears 88 times in the index of the first 
session of the Forty-eighth Congress. This includes motions, 
questions, petitions and resolutions, and he expressed himself on 
the floor 41 times. His remarks embraced a wide range of sub- 
jects. 

He was heard on the following: War claims, relinquishing 
lands in Michigan, Mennonite settlements rights of Hudson Bay 
Company, sale of pine timberlands, lapsed land grants to rail- 
roads, employees of Pine Iron Works in regard to reduction of 
taxes, repealing pay act, naval appropriation, removing Flat Head 
Indians, losses by reason of Indian depredations, legislative ap- 
propriations, compensating Wisconsin railroad, banking and cur- 
rency, Arizona lands, Berks banks against sale of coin. 

At later sessions he was on the floor over 100 times, taking 
part in nearly every measure before the House. 
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Here is.a sample of his work, taken at random, merely to 
show his activity: 

Asked for electoral count bill, repeal of bank tax law, appro- 
priations for Post Office Department, support for Military 
Academy, cash for deficiency fund, paying Engineer James B. 
Edes for improving channel of Mississippi, favored appropria- 
tions for government departments, speaking nearly 30 times on 
this matter. To give a complete record of his Congressional 
acts would fill a large volume. 

And when his last term came to a close he did not ask to be 
renominated, and his name was not before the convention of 1880. 
He had high social connections in Washington. 

John F. Ancona, then approaching his majority, was secre- 
tary to the Berks Congressman. 

Mr. Clymer was the fifth son of Edward T. and Martha 
Catharine Hiester Clymer, and was born at the Clymer home- 
stead, in Caernarvon township, November 3, 1827. He was 
graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1847, studied law, 
and was admitted to the Berks Bar, April 6, 1849, and practiced 
in Reading and Pottsville. On April 3, 1856, he married Eliza- 
beth M., daughter of Matthew Brooke, of Birdsboro. She died 
October 9, 1870. Mr. Clymer was a delegate to the Democratic 
national convention, in Charleston, in 1860, defeated for Gover- 
nor in 1866 and in 1870, was made a member of the State Board 
of Public Charities. On April 26, 1882, he married Mrs. J. B. 
Clemens (Von Schrader), of St. Louis. 

At the time of his death in Reading, June 12, 1884, he was 
vice president of the Union Trust Company, of Philadelphia ; 
president of the Clymer Iron Company; a director of the Reading 
Fire Insurance Company and a trustee of Charles Evans ceme- 
tery. His remains repose in that cemetery. 





DANIEL ERMENTROUT 


1881-1889 








Serves Eight Y ears, W hen He Is Defeated 
—Gets Post Office Building—Voted for 
Mills Tariff Bill—Summary of His 
W ork—Long a Dominant Figure. 


B ACK in the 60’s, a tall, 
pleasant - faced young man 
named Daniel Ermentrout 
commenced taking a deep in- 
terest in Berks Democratic 
politics. He attended the ward 
meetings, was a delegate to 
conventions, became secretary 
and then chairman of the 
County Committee. 

His next step was to be 
elected District Attorney, and 
then he was promoted to State 
Senator. During all this time 
he and his brother, James, 
were laying the foundation for 
a political organization. that 
was a dominant factor in this 
county for a generation. It 
made the former a Congress- 
man and the latter a Judge. 
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Their leadership received but one dent, and that was only 
temporary. The Congressman was defeated for his fifth nomina- 
tion. He was out eight years, but came back, much to the sur- 
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prise of his opponents. He had a voice clear as a bell and during 
his long public life his hair turned from brown to gray. 

While secretary of the County Committee he wrote a letter » 
to Rufus W. Wolff, of Hamburg, under date of January 7, 1861, 
inviting him to attend a meeting in this city January 12, “and 
give us the aid of your counsel and experience.” The letter con- 
tained this striking sentence: “Every man is expected to keep 
step to the music of the Constitution and the Union.” 

There was much activity during the early part of 1880 be- 
cause of rumors that Congressman Hiester Clymer might not run. 
As a result the field was full of candidates. The most active 
was Senator Ermentrout. 

The Democrats met in convention Tuesday, August 31, 1880. 
On motion of William Nolan, Col. William Hines, of Washing- 
ton, was named president. Dr. William Harris, of Hamburg, 
was the County Chairman. The secretaries were Walter B. Bie- 
ber, Kutztown; Aaron M. Clay, Reading; Dr. Conrad, Heidel- 
berg; Henry Dellecker, Oley; Martin L. C. DeTurk, Alsace; John 
Mayer, Frederick Gensley, Charles Rupp, Franklin Rader, Read- 
ing. 

There were eight candidates for Congress and Mr. Ermen- 
trout won on the first ballot as the following figures indicate: 


Manic rmentrony, TReagunigs i060 01s Asics Sudis ce asg cok 122 
David runner Reading: 22005 240 4) lt ema 16 
Pr Ay NE Pate O REIN OOM <2 vias a ue Ua pases saa eatag AUP 55 
BAPR Ei I SPOT ROME ce ahh V ey Saal OReilly 10 
TOC In) SCL ROACIO sb. eS Us Bua a ae 1 
OBE Ar COMMIe OD AV INCSOD 5 ie erik Cuneta ame 0 
Peter oy NV ANNO: TREAMINIO! Co 4 AU sibs une wiaiaigt ellen: mata 3 
Marin woder, Oley iow ade illo a Cine Sia neg Urano eo 


That was the first of Mr. Ermentrout’s six nominations. He 
died in office. 

Presidential politics overshadowed everything else. It was 
the year Garfield won over Hancock. The latter carried Berks 
by 16,956 to 9,225 for the former. 

The Republicans held their county convention Saturday, 
September 11. Jefferson C. Hoch, of Maxatawny, defeated Henry 
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S. Eckert for president. Nobody was anxious to be secretary, 
when these secretaries of the County Committee were drafted to 
do the work: M. C. McKnight, Frank S. Livingood, Daniel Gul- 
din and Charles Y. Levan. Cyrus T. Fox was the County Chair- 
man. An opposition paper said the motto of the convention was 
“down with the Republican ring.” 

There were three aspirants for Congress. William P. Bard 
nominated Col. L. Heber Smith; Charles B. Wells suggested Mor- 
ton L. Montgomery, and Richard F. Kerr offered J. Howard 
Jacobs. The latter won by this vote: Jacobs, 100; Smith, 67, and 
Montgomery, 8. 

The returns of the November election gave Ermentrout a ma- 
jority of 6,887 over Jacobs. 

Mr. Ermentrout received his second nomination August 20, 
1882, at a convention presided over by Charles H. Schaeffer on 
motion of Stephen M. Meredith. Dr. E. M. Herbst, of Oley, a 
candidate two years before, asked that the Ermentrout nomina- 
tion be made unanimous and it was done. It was considered a 
generous act on the part of the doctor. 

It was the first time Mr. Ermentrout addressed a local con- 
vention as Congressman. 

The secretaries of the gathering were: Milford N. Ritter, 
Stephen M. Meredith, Reading; J. B. Hertzog, Oley; William H. 
Sallade, Hereford; George F. Hagenman, Reading; W. H. D. 
Schanley, Colebrookdale; John P. Mayer, Reading. 

The Berks Republicans held their 1882 convention September 
9 and there was a strong feeling that a Republican should suc- 
ceed Mr. Ermentrout. Henry S. Eckert was made president on 
motion of William Y. Lyon. John B. Snyder, Reading, and 
James B. Wisner, of Leesport, were the secretaries. Frank S. 
Livingood was county chairman. 

Isaac McHose, Joseph N. Shomo and Heber Smith were 
considered for Congress. The sentiment was expressed by sev- 
eral leaders that a man should be named who would ‘bring in the 
most votes for Beaver for Governor. 

Benneville Hagy nominated Mr. McHose. Major Wren, of 
Boyertown, said: he would name Mr. Shomo, a man who could 
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harmonize all factions. Mr. Shomo declined and Mr. McHose 
was made the nominee. The convention was held in the Keystone 
House and was called to order by Harrison Maltzberger. 

The November election gave Mr. Ermentrout the second 
largest majority in his Congressional career. The vote: 


Rrmenttrotity 0) (63 coe es any Ciutat es tat 16,577 
IMGE Ose Ra Gs Se OLA ce a ene ee 8,466 
Wy riety Greenback (A-coctel Se i iia c ete emia mee 233 


Ermentrout’s plurality, 8,111. 

Congressman Ermentrout received his third nomination Sep- 
tember 2, 1884. It was unanimous, although there were intima- 
tions that others were after his seat. When the delegates con- 
vened there were no opposition clouds on the Congressional sky. 
Dr. William Harris, of Hamburg, was county chairman at that 
period. He held the position for some years and was a strong 
Ermentrout man. 

Prof. John F. Petree, of Womelsdorf, was made president, 
on motion of William J. Rourke. These secretaries kept the min- 
utes: Milford N. Ritter, H. H. Holl, Reading; William H. B. 
Schoenly, Boyertown, and A. B. Brossman, Reading. 

Mr. Ermentrout was renominated on motion of Frank K. 
Flood. The national representative, in his address, commended 
the acceptance address of Cleveland as a lesson for the entire Re- 
publican party. 

The Republicans held their 1884 convention September 30. 
The feature was the Commissionership nomination, their only 
county office. There were six aspirants and Col. D. C. Keller 
won. His nomination caused one of the committeemen to resign. 

Frank S. Livingood was County Chairman. There was a 
contest for presiding officer between Jefferson C. Hoch, of Kutz- 
town, and Dr. Samuel R. Kurtz, of Reading. The former won. 

This was the year Cleveland defeated Blaine for President, 
and Chairman Livingood in opening the session contrasted the 
two men. 

There were two aspirants for Congress. Harry Whiteside 
named “my friend,’ Louis Richards, and Dallas Leinbach nomi- 
nated Capt. J. C. A. Hoffeditz, “true and tried Republican.” 


he 
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Both were from the Seventh Ward. Mr. Richards won. The 
vote was 95 to 78. 

The November election gave Mr. Ermentrout his largest 
majority. The figures: 

Werereriteerats Loi stay Serie ae tigteinre ie aly srw cenle Se ave 16,577 

PACH AES Ri id sc Hd ae) Sheep UT At NG a are? ble we eh oe 9,405 

Ermentrout’s majority, 7,172. 

For a year before the convention of 1886, Prof. David B. 
Brunner, Dr. E. M. Herbst and H. Willis Bland sounded public 
sentiment as to how they stood on the Congressional question. 
They and their friends thought Mr. Ermentrout should be satis- 
fied with three terms. Some opposition was developing. That 
was natural. The convention of 1886 convened August 31. At 
the delegate election Mr. Bland was assured of 11, Dr. Herbst had 
3 and Prof. Brunner 5. That made a total of 19 opposed to the 
man who then held the office. The three men did not think it 
advisable to go before the convention and stand a test vote. They 
held an opposition meeting August 21, in which the Berks member 
was roundly denounced. But there were no real results. The 
veteran Democrat, Col. William Hines, of Washington, was made 
president of the regular convention on motion of A. H. Fegely. 
Edwin Wells, of Amity, and Howard P. Wanner, of Reading, 
were the secretaries. 

B. F. Dettra withdrew Mr. Bland. Henry D. Green did the 
same for Prof. Brunner and Dr. Herbst was taken off the list 
of candidates by John Herbein. This left Mr. Ermentrout with- 
out competitors and he was given a unanimous nomination on 
motion of A. Monroe Moser. The applause appeared to be 
unanimous. Then the nominee asked the band to play “Die Wacht 
am Rhine.” Patriotic airs followed. 

Few thought all this harmony would break into a political 
storm in 1888 that would wipe Mr. Ermentrout from the political 
map—for a time. Milford N. Ritter was County Chairman. 

The Republicans, while not discouraged by the continued 
success of Mr. Ermentrout, hoped that something would happen 
that would be an aid to them. In this they were disappointed. 
The party nominated George D. Stitzel as the man to oppose 
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Mr. Ermentrout. Charles M. Plank was County Chairman. 
The result of the November election showed that the Er- 
mentrout vote had taken a decided drop. The figures: 


Rermentroutiy toes Sh he uO ee gi ie Ree ee 13,978 
SEP CL SOR a one a arts re ag a ae a 9,163 
ot hae Beko) <a OR, LR RLU Pesce LUAU OA atari Mints tate 333 


Ermentrout’s plurality, 4,815. 

This was a. decrease of 2,357 in Ermentrout’s vote compared 
with the 1884 plurality. It should have been a warning, but was 
‘not. He went down to defeat two years later. 

Mr. Ermentrout proved a very active Congressman. That 
became evident from the start. His pleasing personality made 
many friends and he proved a worthy successor to Mr. Clymer. 

The features of his career in the House were securing a Post 
Office building for Reading and voting for the Mills tariff bill, 
which in its day was one of the most widely discussed tariff meas- 
ures ever in Congress. Through Mr. Ermentrout’s influence the 
author of the bill came to Berks and delivered several addresses. 
He was a Texas Congressman. 

Congressman Ermentrout heard President Cleveland’s long- 
remembered tariff messages. The first was on December 8, 1885, 
and the second December 6, 1887, when he used the famous phrase, 
“we are confronted by a condition—not a theory.” 

President Cleveland wanted a reduction in the tariff and as 
a result the Mills bill was passed by the House, but defeated in 
the Senate. It made substantial reductions on many articles. 
Congressman William Sowden, of the Lehigh-Bucks district, 
voted against it and Mr. Ermentrout was for it. 

Berks was a manufacturing district with iron as the main 
item, which always demanded high duties. The Mills bill made 
many reductions in that schedule. It placed Mr. Ermentrout in 
an embarrassing position. It was a question of heeding the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party or the requests of consitituents who 
were manufacturers. He obeyed the former, for which he was 
criticized, and it was used against him in later campaigns by his 
Republican opponents. 

When Mr. Ermentrout entered the Forty-seventh Congress 
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he was placed on the Banking and Currency Committee. Some of 
his most important work is mentioned. 

His bills and joint resolutions included a measure for pay- 
ment of the claim of the Berks County Agricultural Society 
against the government for use of its premises during the Civil 
War; to change the name and location of the Kutztown National 
Bank; condemned cannon for McLean Post, G. A. R.; erecting 
a public building in Reading to be used as a Post Office. 

On three occasions during a single session he presented pe- 
titions from citizens of this State favoring the report of the tariff 
commission; relating to the duty of distilled spirits; in regard 
to tariff legislation on four occasions; for a reduction on the 
duties on sugar; action of the hatters of Reading in regard to the 
tariff; petition of workmen in regard to the matter and he de- 
livered an address in regard to the duties on pig and scrap iron, 
also offering an amendment to that section of the bill. 

He presented petitions and papers from the National Board 
of Trade for a revision of the Internal Revenue laws; National 
Cigar Makers’ Association for a reduction of the tax on cigars; 
from citizens of New York, requesting a reduction on sugar ; Ger- 
man Society of New York, relative to protection to immigrants ; 
petition asking for the establishment of an international court; 
asking for the passage of the Lowell bankruptcy bill; pensions for 
prisoners of war; to regulate interstate commerce; to repeal bank 
tax; petition of citizens of Berks asking for repeal of Internal 
Revenue taxes on medicine and toilet articles; petition of citizens 
of Philadelphia against ill treatment of Jews in Russia; for addi- 
tional appropriations to the National Board of Health; for appro- 
priations for the hydrographic office; appropriations for American 
steamships for ocean mail service; that Congress grant a medal 
for services by First Defenders in the Civil War; petition of citi- 
zens regarding duty on sugar. 

He was heard on the floor a number of times. At a single 
session he delivered addresses on the bill to restrict Chinese im- 
migration ; extending the charter of National Banks and spoke at 
length on the bill to create a Tariff Commission. The proposed 
Reading Post Office building came in for a speech urging its 
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erection and telling of the importance of the city as a manufac- 
turing and business center. He spoke at length on National Bank 
circulation. | 

He presented a petition of the Barber Match Company rela- 
tive to the stamp tax, and a request from citizens of New Jersey 
against Eadd’s proposition to improve Galveston harbor. 

While Mr. Ermentrout was in Congress a new treaty be- 
tween Spain and the United States resulted in much debate. He 
took part. He presented a petition from the New York Leaf To- 
bacco Board of Trade opposing a ratification of the treaty and 
another from the New York Maritime Association asking that it 
be approved. This was followed by filing a petition by citizens 
of this State asking that the treaty be ratified. Then he handed 
in a petition from the Philadelphia Board of Trade against the 
treaty. From the above it can be seen there was considerable dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to the measure. 

Big. bridge projects were before the people at that time. Mr. 
Ermentrout, acting for the New York and Pennsylvania Legisla- 
tures, presented the action of those bodies asking that bridges be 
erected across Staten Island Sound. | 

He presented a petition asking for more funds for the New 
Orleans Exposition; passage of the Mexican pension bill; abolish- 
ing tax on tobacco and cigars; relative to the prevention of 
cholera ; petition from the Pennsylvania in regard to trade dollars 
which were not worth as much as the regular silver dollars ; pe- 
tition of Philadelphia Academy of Sciences asking that scientific 
publications be placed on the free list; for passage of Lowell 
bankruptcy bill; Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, for passage 
of Senate banking bill; urging purchase of Portage Lake canals; 
petition of George Scovile for compensation in the Guiteau trial ; 
Young Men’s Democratic Club for suspension of the coinage of 
silver dollars ; petition asking against passage of bill repealing pre- 
emption and tree culture laws. 

In the Fiftieth Congress he was appointed on the Committee 
to inaugurate President Harrison and a teller at the count of the 
electoral vote. 

From the above a fair idea can be obtained of the variety 
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and wide range of the activities of an active Congressman. Mr. 
Ermentrout was in that class. 

Then he was out of the House for eight years, during which 
the position was filled by Prof. David B. Brunner, of Berks, and 
Constantine J. Erdman, of Lehigh. At the close of the latter’s 
second term, Mr. Ermentrout staged a comeback that proved a 
great surprise to those who imagined he had been eliminated from 
public life. 





DAVID BENTON BRUNNER 


1889-1893 


Defeats Daniel Ermentrout in a Conven- 
tion That Was Nearly a Riot—Three 
Exciting Ballots to Decide Between Four 
Candidates—Serves Two Terms. 


a ue DEMOCRATIC county 
convention, held August 28, 
1888, resembled the one in 
1826, in that it almost re- 
sulted in a riot. There were 
cheers of hope, shouts of defi- 
ance and very strong lan- 
guage. Political passion was 
at fever heat. 

In the latter year an at- 
tempt was made to depose 
Congressman William Ad- 
dams, but it failed. 

In 1888 an effort was 
made to dethrone Congress- 


man Daniel Ermentrout and 
it succeeded. But eight years DAVID BENTON BRUNNER 





later he staged a comeback. 

The campaign of 1886 and the election of the same year 
showed that Mr. Ermentrout had made a number of. active 
political enemies. For two years they were busy preparing for 
1888. They were adroit. 

For months the numerous Berks debating societies were dis- 
cussing rotation in office. That was aimed at the Berks Con-— 
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gressman, who already had four terms and wanted another. His 
leadership was questioned. He and his organization were called 
arbitrary. 

During the summer of that year it became evident that he 
would have at least three opponents. Each set up delegates in 
the various districts. This meant that the delegate election was 
as warmly contested as the present uniform primaries. 

The Ermentrout opponents reached an agreement before the 
meeting of the convention that all should stand a ballot and that 
the one with the lowest vote should drop out, throwing his sup- 
port to the others. It was figured that Mr. Ermentrout could 
be defeated by this method. 

The Ermentrout clan was as active as those in the opposing 
camps. It proved a very expensive campaign, but money, it ap- 
pears, is usually forthcoming when politicians insist on having it. 

The night before the convention the vicinity of Sixth and 
Court Streets was as active as midday, preparing for the struggle 
on the morrow. 

On August 28 the Court House was crowded as it was never 
crowded before. All the seats were packed and the aisles were 
jammed, when County Chairman Milford N. Ritter opened the 
convention. 

It was apparent that the election of a President would show 
if Mr. Ermentrout could pull through. There were two aspirants 
—A. G. Green was selected by the opposition and J. Ed. Miller, of 
Hamburg, was the Ermentrout nominee. Mr. Green won, 107 
to 91. The result caused cheers that could be heard almost to 
Sixth and Penn Streets. The Ermentrout hopes were beginning 
to fade, and they were soon blotted out. Three ballots were 
necessary to make the Congressional nomination. They follow: 

Ist 2d 3d 


UE OU ho arg ie DEEL BA AABN a3 84 119 
PPA IOT LE LOHETOUL. Pipatia ok Coie aiiie bis ahaa ne 85 89 79 
PIU LEREL SEM ah e grateed gin Chbielacs Wed Yb ines 31 25 W 
EEE ec Epes UE Oh ben oa ot hin ence Le Se 20 W 


The beginning of the end was seen when Dr. Herbst with- 
drew at the close of the second ballot. It required several min- 
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utes before the cheering ceased, and when the third ballot decided 
the contest there were cheers, stamping of feet and yells. The 
leader had been deposed. It was thought it would be the end of 
the Ermentrout machine. The thought was wrong. 

At this convention Henry D. Green was nominated for the 
State Senate. He and his friends did not imagine that Mr. Er- 
mentrout would come back, die in office and that Mr. Green would 
be his successor. John H. Rothermel was made County Chair- 
man. He scarcely dreamed that in later years he would be the 
national representative. 

Berks and Lehigh had been joined in one district, known as 
the Thirteenth, much to the regret of both. The two had com- 
prised the Seventh, from 1822 to 1832, when Berks became a 
separate district, until they were again joined. 

The two counties came to an agreement—known as a com- 
pact—in regard to Congress. Berks was to have the first two 
terms, then Lehigh two, and after that Berks three and Lehigh 
two. The 1888 convention ratified this agreement. 

The Berks Republicans thoroughly enjoyed the Democratic 
fight and were sure that the party would split. That was a wrong 
guess. Senator W. Oscar Miller once told the writer: ‘The 
party never votes better than after a fight, for if a defeat followed, 
one side blamed the other.” 

The Republican convention was held September 22, 1888. 
Frank S. Livingood, County Chairman, in opening the gathering, 
remarked that “this is a bread and butter and businessman’s 
campaign. Cleveland is a suspected, but a concealed free trader.” 

Henry W. Stump, of Marion, was made president. Jesse 
Orr declined. The presiding officer declared that the tariff was 
the main issue. It was the Cleveland-Harrison year. The secre- 
taries were Harrison Schultz and William McKinney, Reading; 
Charles Young, Birdsboro; Henry Maltzberger, Reading. Jesse 
Orr was chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 

The Republicans of Lehigh and Berks reached an agreement 
as to the Congressional nomination, and this Committee on Con- 
ference was appointed: John F. Orth, George Ketner, Reading; 
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Charles M. Ketner, Bern; Henry Stump, Marion; W. W. Wren, 
Boyertown, and Levi Shirk, Caernarvon. 

When the representatives of the two counties met they agreed 
on William S. Biery, Lehigh, as the Congressional nominee. 
While they hardly expected to win, there was hope that the usual 
Democratic majority would be greatly reduced. But it was not, 
as the following figures show : 

Brunner, Democrat ........: eee ee eee eee rece 18,114 

Biery, Republican ........-. ese e eee rete tenes 10,506 

Brunner’s majority, 7,608. 
Brunner’s majority in Lehigh, 2,169. 

Cleveland’s vote in Berks was 18,105; Harrison’s, 10,626, 
Majority, 7,479. Comparing the Congressional and Presidential 
vote shows that if the Ermentrout defeat left any sore spots, they 
were not apparent on election day. 

The Democratic convention of August 27, 1890, renominated 
Congressman Brunner for a second term. A bit of unpleasant- 
ness was injected into the campaign by County Chairman Herbst 
entering the contest. Before the meeting he claimed 80 delegates, 
but not having enough to be nominated, withdrew. The doctor 
was interrupted during his address by a motion to make the Brun- 
ner nomination by acclamation. He was allowed to complete his 
speech and then on motion of Jacob W. Matz, the nomination was 
made. 

Chairman Herbst’s candidacy resulted in a great deal of 
criticism. Mr. Brunner asserted that he should not have been 
compelled to fight for a second term. That was the general sen- 
timent. Howard P. Wanner, a Reading delegate, had a rule 
adopted that in the future no County Chairman should be an as- 
pirant for office, as it gave him an unfair advantage over his op- 
ponents. 

Judge A. S. Sassaman was made president of the conven- 
tion, on motion of Dr. H. M. Nagle. 

The Republicans held their convention September 13, 1890. 
It proved an extremely lively session because of delegate contests 
in several districts. There was a spirited contest for County 
Chairman between Harry S. Bard and J. P. S. Fenstermacher, the 
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former winning. There were two aspirants for president. David 
S. Brumbach, of Esterly, received 120 votes and Col a ek 
Keller, 79. The convention praised the McKinley tariff bill, 

Lehigh and Berks agreed that the latter county should have 
the Congressional candidate and Daniel H. Wingerd was selected 
as the standard bearer. While he made an excellent run, Mr. 
Brunner received the second largest Congressional plurality ever 
given by the county. The figures : 


ECAR OULU Sek S008 A URS OG On 17,532 
CTO ERIS SS ct A Nee 9,119 
RETO BBSRC Cie Ss Uy ac Ta ty aa een On Fe 185 


Mr. Brunner became a member of the F ifty-first Congress. 
He was placed in an entirely new environment. His two prede- 
cessors had served in the State Senate, thus acquiring legislative 
experience. The new member from Berks told the writer that 
he was a school teacher and a student, rather than a statesman. 
The monotonous routine of the House did not make much of an 
appeal. Of greater interest was his contact with the prominent 
members. But his quiet, unassuming ways made it somewhat 
difficult to get into touch with them. 

During his four years in Washington he did not deliver any 
addresses and never asked leave to have an address printed that 
he did not deliver, as is so often the custom. His career is well 
summed up in the resolution adopted by the convention of 1890, 
which says: 

Mr. Brunner has faithfully watched the interests of the 
Democratic party and has constantly stood by the advanced 
leaders in carrying out the foremost idea calculated to de- 
velop the resources of the country, in the encouragement of 
manufactures, the protection of the laboring classes, the 
preservation and enlargement of our commerce, guarding our 
liberties, and in defending against enthrallment of the voting 
element of this free country. 

He was generally in his seat and took a deep interest in the 
proceedings. His vote was usually recorded with his party. “Not 
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voting,” were the words often following roll calls. Mr. Brun- 
ner’s name appeared there on a number of occasions. 

On January 8, 1892, he presented a bill for the erection of a 
public building in Allentown. That was the first step in securing 
a Post Office in that city. The matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Possibly the most important petition he presented was one 
signed by many citizens of Pennsylvania, mostly farmers, asking 
for national legislation regulating the sale of oleomargarine. 

He presented a large number of petitions asking for pen- 
sions or relief for residents of Berks and Lehigh. 

His vote helped to elect Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, to the 
Speakership on December 9, 1891, defeating Thomas P. Reed, of 
Maine. 

He offered the petition of a Methodist Church in Michigan, 
protesting against the closing of the World’s Fair on Sunday. 

He asked that the government reimburse the Berks Agricul- 
tural Society for the use of its grounds in this city during the 
war. The request went to the Committee on War Claims. 

The Mellert Foundry and Machine Company, of Reading, 
had a claim against the government for money withheld, because 
it was alleged a contract was not completed on time. Mr. Brun- 
ner tried to have it paid, but did not succeed. Because of this 
Peter D. Wanner assailed the Berks member at a meeting in this 
city. 

The question of the government granting subsidies and 
bounties came up for lengthy discussion at one of the sessions and 
when the matter came to a vote Mr. Brunner was recorded in the 
negative. 


Mr. Brunner will always be better known as an educator and 
author than as a Congressman. He was a prominent figure in the 


school life of Reading and Berks for half a century. He served 
as superintendent of the Berks schools six years, and for two 
years of the Reading schools and for a long time conducted a 
business college in this city. At the time of his death he was a 
member of the faculty of the High School for Boys. He was 
an author of considerable ability, and wrote a history of the In- 
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dians of this county illustrated with many pictures, which he en- 
graved. In addition to this he compiled a text book on grammar 
and another on bookkeeping. They went through several editions. 

Mr. Brunner was born in Amity, March 7, 1835, and after 
receiving a college education, started his career as a teacher by 
establishing the Amityville Academy. In 1861 Amanda L. 
Rhoads, of Amity, became Mrs. Brunner. After he retired from 
Congress he was an unsuccessful aspirant for County Controller, 
in opposition to John F. Ancona. His entrance fee was refused 
and there was a lawsuit about it. Mr. Brunner died November 
29, 1903, and was buried in Amityville cemetery. 


CONSTANTINE JACOB ERDMAN 


1893-1897 


Congressman Under Berks-Lehigh Com- 
pact—For First Time in Over 100 Years, 
This County Foregoes the Honor—New 
Member Puts Arbitration Law on Books 
and Proves Himself a Man of Ability. 


Averer having had a Congress- 
man for 103 years, Berks had to 
surrender that honor in 1892 be- 
cause of a compact between this 
county and Lehigh. Constan- 
tine Jacob Erdman, an Allen- 
town lawyer, secured the nomi- 
nation and was elected. He had 
considerable trouble to get on 
the ticket because a number of 
men in that county desired to go 
to Washington. 


Berks and Lehigh had been 
in the same district together with 
Schuylkill from 1822 to 1832, 
when Berks was made a separate 
district and remained so until 
the State passed a new apportion- 
ment law in 1887. There was a 
dispute at once as to who should 
have the Congressman. Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Harris was Democratic 








‘ CONSTANTINE JACOB 
County Chairman. ERDMAN> 


Both counties named a committee to devise some plan whereby 
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the nomination would alternate. Several meetings were held here 
and in Philadelphia without result. These were the representa- 
tives: 

Lehigh—Judge Edward Harvey, Robert E. Wright, James 
L. Schaadt, John Saul and Ernst Nakel. 

Berks—Milford N. Ritter, William Schall, Jacob Shaffner, 
George B. Miller and Thomas P. Merritt. 

Lehigh presented several plans, but Berks would not agree. 
Finally Mr. Ritter suggested that after Berks and Lehigh had 
each had two terms as had been suggested, Berks should have 
three and then Lehigh two, alternating in that manner as long as 
the two were in one district. 

This was adopted August 5, 1888, when Mr. Schaadt voted 
with Berks, and it was agreed to 6 to 4. 

This was confirmed by the organizations in each county, but 
not without considerable objection. 

While this had been in progress the Berks men who wanted 
to go to Congress were Daniel Ermentrout, who was staging a 
comeback, and Messrs. Herbst, Keck and Brunner, the latter for 
a third term. 

The adoption of the compact compelled them to drop out 
until after Lehigh had been given two terms. 

The Lehigh Democrats gave the honor to Mr. Erdman and 
the Berks convention endorsed it. But it was done with regret. 

The Berks Republicans, seeing the apparent discontent in the 
Democratic camp, saw prospects of winning the seat. They held 
their meeting September 3. Dr. William F. Hertzog, of Oley, 
was made the president, and D. S. Brumbach and Harry S. John- 
son were the secretaries. Judge Bland, Democrat, was endorsed 
for Judge. 

Henry A. Muhlenberg, a member of the Berks Bar, was 
named for Congress and the party was very hopeful. But hope 
faded when the votes cast at the November election were counted, 
_ showing that Berks Democrats had given an enormous majority 
for Mr. Erdman, as the following figures show: 

1shyelus' Ts dy) BM MoM asain comes co vamr ey Rare tare": 18,529 

PAiileriber ey Peis S84 Lek mas) See ane pies on SoS Ri 10,155 
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Erdman’s majority, 8,374. 

Mr. Erdman had a majority of about 2,700 in his own county. 

That was the year Cleveland defeated Harrison. The Berks 
vote: Cleveland, 18,518; Harrison, 10,017. A large delegation 
from the Americus Club attended the inauguration. Thomas C. 
Seidel was Republican County Chairman. 

With one exception, more Muhlenbergs have been on Berks 
Congressional tickets than any other family. They belonged to 
the same family and all had the same name—Henry A. They 
were father, son and grandson, who were candidates in seven cam- 
paigns—1828, 1830, 1832, 1834, 1836, 1852 and 1892. The first 
two were Democrats and were elected, while the latter was a Re- 
publican and defeated. 

The Berks Hiesters—Daniel, Joseph, Gabriel and William 
H., were in 12 campaigns. 

Under the compact Lehigh was entitled to the nomination 
in 1894 and the honor went to Mr. Erdman for a second term. 
By this time Berks had become accustomed to the idea and the 
local Democrats not only approved his conduct in Congress, but 
endorsed his nomination by Lehigh, but not without considerable 
unspoken opposition. 

The Republicans, as usual, were hopeful and played good 
politics by selecting a Congressional nominee who lived near the 
Lehigh line and was well known there. The honor went to Dr. 
J. S. Trexler, of Kutztown. This was done on motion of Jeffer- 
son C. Hoch, of that borough. It was in reality a Kutztown 
gathering, for the presiding officer of the meeting was J. P. S. 
Fenstermacher, of that place. William Kerper Stevens was the 
County Chairman. That was the year Hastings was made 
Governor. 

The November election resulted in Mr. Erdman losing his 
own county by a small vote, but the deficiency was more than 
made up by Berks. He carried Berks by a majority of 2,675 and 
the district by but 1,924. This was in great contrast with the 1892 
figures. The result in Berks: 

ROPsSIi SP ee catia rd a aires Rete ge Pa  peeontat asa dae Se arc 13,418 

Trexler 
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It was a bad year for Pennsylvania Democrats. Mr. Erd- 
man was the only Congressman of that party named in the 
Keystone State. W. Oscar Miller was the Democratic County 
Chairman. 

Mr. Erdman, with his logical mind, proved to be an excellent 
Congressman and both counties realized that no mistake had been 
made in sending him to Washington. He was one of the few 
from this district to become a national figure. He was a man of 
intelligence, had a knowledge of legislative procedure, and ready 
in debate. This is shown by glancing over the pages of the pro- 
ceedings of the Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Congresses. 

The outstanding feature of his work in Washington is his 
bill in regard to arbitration in disputes between railroads and their 
employees. It was the first real attempt to have national regula- 
tion in labor disputes of common carriers doing an interstate 
business. ; 

It was before the House for a long time and he was always 
able to answer any objections made to it, either by his colleagues 
or labor people. 

The law in substance follows: Whenever a dispute arises 
which cannot be settled by the parties immediately involved, the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Com- 
missioner of Labor shall tender their good offices to make a settle- 
ment ; if that does not bring results the question is to be submitted 
to three arbitrators, one to be named by the employer, another by 
the employees and these two to select a third. 

The bill was a lengthy document. It would fill a number of 
pages of this history. Every phase of the matter was covered in 
detail. That was the period when arbitration was coming to the 
fore as a panacea to cure industrial ills. 

The matter came up for many discussions. A number of 
Congressmen took part. Mr. Erdman met every objection and a 
letter was read from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
asking that Congress pass the bill. It became a law. 

Occasionally the dry routine of Congress is enlivened by bits 
of humor, which brightens many a dull day in the big white 
building along the Potomac. 
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During the evening session January 8, 1897, when there was 
a discussion in regard to the order of business, Mr. Erdman was 
making a great many objections. A number of members took 
part. An effort was made to adjourn. Mr. Erdman did not think 
that way. Motion after motion was objected to, on various phases 
of business, when Mr. Hardy, of Illinois, arose and remarked : 

I want to know if it would be in order to submit a few 
remarks on the general perversity and cussedness of human 
nature in general and Mr. Erdman in particular. 

There was laughter all over the House in which the man from 
Lehigh joined. | 

The speaker decided that it was not in order and then there 
was more laughter—this time at Mr. Hardy, who did not appear 
to be annoyed that he was not permitted to deliver the remarks 
he had in mind. 

There was a demand for a vote on the question. In these days 
“present but not voting” was a daily occurrence. It was so in 
this instance, so the chair named Messrs. Erdman and Hardy as 
tellers. There were 47 yeas, 72 nays and 236 not voting, so the 
House did not adjourn. 

At one session Mr. Erdman spoke on 19 pension bills and 
on another occasion he was named one of the conferees in regard 
to bills of this character. 

It would be impossible in a history of this kind to give a 
detailed account of his work in the House. A brief synopsis is 
given of some of his principal activities. He offered amendments 
to the pension appropriation bill at the third session of the 53d 
Congress and helped name Speaker Crisp; made motions and 
presented resolutions in regard to revising the wages in the fold- 
ing rooms. He offered resolutions from residents of his State in 
regard to the Stone immigration bill and delivered half a dozen 
brief addresses when labor arbitration was being debated, and 
presented the committee on labor report on interstate commerce 
employees. 

Mr. Erdman presented the memorial of the Allentown Grand 
Army post in regard to the service pension bill and also a petition 
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asking the passage of the Sunday rest law for citizens of the 
District of Columbia. 

The Congressional Record for the four years he was in 
Washington shows his name on several hundred pages. 

And, at the close of his terms of service, his party in Lehigh 
as well as the Democrats of Berks, together with the Republicans 
of both counties, agreed that he had fulfilled the trust given him. 
He died in Allentown January 15, 1911. His grandfather, Jacob 
Erdman, was Congressman in 1845-47. 
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Lila ERMENTROUT 


1897-1899 


Goes Back to House During Exciting 
Year of 1896— Nominee in Tears— 
Defeats Green and Bieber—Seven on the 
Ticket in November— Merritt a Gold 
Democrat—Death Ends Active Career in 
September, 1899. 


ak HE GREAT political year of 1896 arrived, when Bryan did not 
want “the people crucified on a cross of gold.” There were gold 
and silver Democrats all over the country, with many in Berks. 

It was this county’s turn to have the Democratic congressional 
nomination under the compact. The Republicans thought they had 
more than a 16-to-1 chance of sending their nominee to Wash- 
ington and gave the nomination to a Lehigh man. There were 
meetings all over the district and the tariff and sound money were 
the features. Charles M. Plank was the Republican County 
Chairman, 

When Congressman David B. Brunner defeated Daniel Er- 
mentrout for a fifth term in 1888 opponents told Mr. Ermentrout 
that he was politically dead. He would not believe it and proved 
they were wrong. Senator Henry D. Green and Walter B. Bieber 
as well as Mr. Ermentrout were after the 1896 nomination. The 
three set up candidates for delegates in nearly every district and 
as a result the primary was an animated affair. Mr. Ermentrout’s 
leading opponents, who had caused his defeat in 1888 took no part 
in the struggle. 

The Democratic convention met June 9, 1896. It was called 
to order by County Chairman Thomas E. Haak, and Ferdinand 
Goetz was made president. There were two delegates from each 
district. 

Conrad Gehring, of Kutztown, placed Mr. Bieber in nomina- 
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tion. Thomas P. Merritt named Mr. Green and George W. 
Sproesser did that service for Mr. Ermentrout. He won on the 
first ballot, much to the surprise of those who thought his political 
days were over. Here are the figures: 


TEPIMIOHES OUR UL i Get Caan ote Cont Ae oo fete ae BE 884 
Cv RAUB Obey ERNE NR ear Lia RR NG Ll EE 34% 
PHEDET ee dee een ciety, Rae Le ea oe 


Mr. Gehring moved that the nomination be made unanimous. 
Several delegates shouted “No,” but the motion was adopted. 

The nominee delivered a short address, which was decidedly 
important because of the silver-gold split, on the presidential 
ticket. He said: “I am nominated as a Democrat, expect to be 
elected as a Democrat and expect to uphold Democratic men and 
Democratic measures, but I consider that I ought to represent 
the entire Democracy of this district without regard to faction.” 

When the Democratic national convention nominated Bryan 
and adopted a silver platform there were dissensions in the 
Democracy. Here in Berks the gold Democrats were for Buchner 
for President and they nominated Thomas P. Merritt for Con- 
gress. George F. Baer headed that section of the local party 
and Fred W. Nicolls was the secretary. Headquarters were 
opened in the Consolidated Telephone building on Court street. 
Many meetings were held urging sound money. 

All this was good news to the Republicans and they hoped 
for success, banking on the local split and that the Ermentrout 
organization was again in control. The nomination was given to 
Lehigh. Oliver Williams, of Catasauqua, who was widely known 
in the district and an advocate of a high protective tariff and the 
gold standard, was given the nomination. He spoke in all sections 
of Berks. Arthur Dewalt, of Allentown, was one of the Demo- 
cratic speakers. He wanted to go to Congress later. Peter D. 
Wanner, of Reading, a Democratic war horse for years, left the 
party because of the silver question and spoke against Bryan. 
George H. Heffner came out as a silver candidate for Congress. 

From all this it can be seen there was a political mix-up, 
which gave the Republicans much encouragement. But their hopes 
were dashed to the ground on election day when it was found 
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that Berks remained in the Democratic column. The result in 
Berks: 


Rermienirout: Democrats, (vies wytessishavetae slat web! ofa/e hess 16,721 
Williams, Republican ........-.. eee eee cree ees 13,808 
Fietiner: ‘Free (Silvery iw cals Sie e aieasiaeinnle em nares 1,015 
Merritt. ‘Gold ‘Democrat:(f5 o/c one sien 58 <2 a 333 
Merkel, Prohibition (s05). 2c S4 ule ace a aie oes ejeleio's 242 


Ermentrout’s plurality, 2,913. 

Pennsylvania sent but three Democratic Congressmen to 
Washington. 

Bryan’s vote in Berks was 18,099; McKinley, 14,318. Er- 
mentrout carried Lehigh by several hundred votes. 

Mr. Ermentrout secured his sixth nomination May 11, 1898, 
at an enthusiastic convention when William B. Albright, of the 
Eighth ward, was made president. Henry D. Green did not take 
part in the campaign because of the Spanish-American War, in 
which he was serving as a captain. Mr. Beiber was again in the 
field, as was Professor Brunner, who had defeated Mr. Ermen- 
trout in 1888. Some of the gold Democrat sores of two years 
before were still throbbing, but a number of members of the 
party who had bucked the Bryan ticket were trying to get back 
into the regular fold. This was shown by people in the audience. 

Mr. Gehring nominated Mr. Bieber; Hiester C. Lash per- 
formed that service for Professor Brunner, while George W. 
Sproesser named Mr. Ermentrout with this remark: “T take 
pleasure in nominating Mr. Ermentrout, with no comment on the 
candidate.” 

Mr. Ermentrout won by a large majority, but 73 votes being 
necessary for a choice. The ballot follows: 


PEPE OT ECE ae Cae eee woe Oe bred eb poke a New a Te ohs 101% 
Jee: CORTON RENT? PUM SE DUM Mir MBE DUNC uP EE oa. 36% 
rer nthe DRURY pay SO WN EAID NG Na ALE Te VAN CRE PA NPR Tunis | oF 5 


George Rau, of Hamburg, moved that it be made unanimous, 
and it was seconded by Mr. Gehring. C. H. Ruhl, Mr. Ermen- 
trout’s law partner, asked that the yeas and nays be called. This 
was done, and four voted in the negative. 

It was Mr. Ermentrout’s sixth and last nomination. No one 
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realized that he would not complete the term for which he had 
been named. 

When brought before the convention tears rolled down his 
cheeks, while trying to return his thanks. Recovering his com- 
posure he delivered one of the best addresses of his long public 
career. Eighteen years before, in the same court room, he re- 
turned thanks for his first nomination, and now he expressed 
gratitude for his sixth. He had been in public life 40 years. 

Eighteen years before he said: 

“It has been the rule of my political life to forgive my 
enemies and remember my friends.” That was on August 

31, 1880. On May 11, 1898, he said, “I can forgive the 

harshest things said about me. I have never turned my 

back to friend or foe. To the former my door has always 

been open, and to my enemies I have said, ‘Come in, and I 

will heap coals of fire on your head’.” 

In closing, these were the last words he ever spoke to a 
Berks political convention: 

When the time comes for a change, I hope you will put 

a better man in my place, and, when you have him there, 

keep him there. 

That referred to the rotation in office advocates of 1888, 
when he was defeated. 

John F. Ancona was Democratic County Chairman. 

In 1898 the Republicans of Berks and Lehigh agreed that 
the former county was to have the nominee. That honor was 
given to Jeremiah R. Parvin, at the convention held September 
3. Dr. Walter A. Rigg nominated John M. Archer as permanent 
chairman and he was made by acclamation. Jonathan G. Lein- 
bach, Reading, and John Gift, Earl, were the secretaries. is Bais & 
Hammer had Charles M. Plank elected County Chairman. 

Charles W. Potteiger nominated Mr. Parvin, of Ontelaunee, 
for Congress, and the action was unanimous. 

It was at this convention that A. M. High received his first 
official boost for Postmaster of Reading. Mr. Hammer pre- 
sented the motion and asked for the yeas and nays. The vote 
was unanimous. Chairman Archer made the prediction that 
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within 10 years every row office in the Court House, including 
Judge, would be filled by Republicans. Future events showed 
that the prediction was more than a trifle premature. 

The Berks official returns of the November election anil 
this result: 


Ermentrotit) LDemoOcrab)! cuits wee to isle pielioteraltia ast 14,931 
Parvin, Republican |... 0.0). eo) edie s eee vs bie eae ois ole 9,162 
Bava, Prohibition 3s) tea hei ioe. ceee Se v vate eteleine 933 
Merkel, Socialist-Labor 2.660... ccccsesecceecees 453 


Ermentrout plurality, 5,769. 
He won in Lehigh by 1,579. 

That was the year Stone was elected Governor. William 
H. Sowden, of Lehigh, was on the Democratic ticket for Lieu- 
tenant Governor. A few years later he was a Republican candi- 
date for Congress. 

It was a proud day for Mr. Ermentrout when he returned 
to Washington after an absence of eight years and took his seat 
at the opening of the Fifty-fifth Congress March 15, 1897. He 
felt that he had been vindicated. Many members, who had be- 
come veterans in the service, greeted the man from Berks and 
made him feel welcome in the body where he had already served 
a number of years. 

His first official act was to vote for Joseph W. Bailey, of 
Texas, for Speaker, who was defeated by Thomas B. Reed, of 
Maine. The Democrats had a habit of calling him “czar’’ because 
of his rulings. The day was past when members could try to 
prevent a quorum by not voting. 

On July 24, when Mr. Reed announced the standing com- 
mittees, Mr. Ermentrout was placed on two—Banking and Cur- 
rency and Post Offices and Post Roads. 

It was at this session that war was declared against Spain 
and Mr. Ermentrout took part in all the legislation in regard to 
that short struggle. War was declared April 25, 1898. August 
12, 1899, the struggle came to an end. 

As soon as he took his seat in the Fifty-fifth Congress he 
at once became one of its active members. The following will 
give readers an idea of what he did: 
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He delivered addresses on the tariff and also on the mone- 
tary commission. He presented resolutions asking for cannon 
for the Allentown G. A. R. Post and requests for a number of 
pensions for residents of his district. 

But it was in the presentation of papers and petitions that 
the extent of his activities became very apparent. Here are some 
of them: 

Allentown Cigarmakers’ Union, against increase of duty on 
tobacco; Wolfe Shoe Company, against duty on hides; American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, for favorable action for Paris 
Exposition; newspaper publishers, against duty on pulp; Boston 
tailors, relative to duty on clothing; Boston merchants, reduc- 
tions in tariff schedules; Bryn Mawr College, against duty on 
books ; Chicago Co., to retain chicle on free list; Cleveland Wine 
Association, tax on distilled spirits; against duty on burlaps; 
relative to duty on paper; against tariff on gum chicle; against 
duty on hops. 

Against repeal of Hawaiian treaty; opposition to duty on 
skins; Chicago grocers, for duty on tea; Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, against bankrupt bill; Cigarmakers’ Union, relative to 
tariff; to place coal tar on free list; against duty of sheep dip; 
Coplay Co., for tariff on cement; Baltimore merchants, for specific 
duty on tea; Lead Miners’ Association, for tariff on lead; for 
reform of civil service law; against duty on emery; relative to 
tariff on diamonds; against duty on hides; grangers, tariff on tin 
plate; to restrict immigration. 

Pennsylvania Legislature for bas relief of Gen. David McM. 
Gregg; for appropriation for the Paris Exposition; in regard 
to present system of railroad ticket brokerage; Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, for tariff bill; Philadelphia importers, for Torry 
bankruptcy bill; Philadelphia Harness Makers, for protection 
against foreign goods; Philadelphia Paint Club, against tax on 
alcohol; Southern Cotton Company, for duty on tallow; Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade, against tariff on imported tobacco; Free- 
dom Circle, Reading, against alien ownership of land; Reading 
Cigar Makers’ Union, against increase of tariff on tobacco; Penn 
Hardware Company, against duty on emery ore; Reading Tin 
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Plate Co., in regard to tariff on tin plate; St. Lawrence congrega- 
tion, against placing church goods on free list; for permanent 
census service; for international arbitration; against increase of 
duty on lead; Millers’ League, against increased duty on burlaps. 

The above is a sample of Mr. Ermentrout’s activities, which 
were brought to an abrupt end on September 17, 1899, by his 
death. He served in the Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, Forty- 
ninth, Fiftieth and Fifty-fifth Congresses. 

His demise was announced in the Fifty-sixth Congress by his 
successor, Henry D. Green, on December 11, 1899. The House 
adjourned as a mark of respect and February 3, 1900, was set 
apart for the usual eulogies. They were delivered by Messrs. 
Green, Berks; Sulzer and Muller, of New York, and DeArmond, 


of Missouri. 


While Mr. Ermentrout was a member of the House he was 
instrumental in bringing prominent members to Reading to de- 
liver addresses at the annual Jackson Day dinners of the Ameri- 
cus Club. 

He was born in this city January 24, 1837, a son of William 
and Justina Silvis Ermentrout. In his early days he was a school 
teacher, read law and entered public life. He was married to 
Adelaide Louise, daughter of John Metzger, of Lancaster. Judge 
James N. Ermentrout, long on the Berks Bench, was a brother. 











HENRY DICKINSON GREEN 


1899-1903 


Succeeds Daniel Ermentrout in 1899— 
Serves 11 Terms — Pays Tribute to 
Farmers—For Independence of Philip- 
pines—W ants Fair Trade Relation With 
Porto Rico—Beer in Politics—God Gave 
Butter Its Color. 


if SUDDEN DEATH of 
Congressman Daniel Ermen- 
trout September 17, 1899, im- 
mediately started the politi- 
cal pot boiling at a terrific 
rate. It meant an entire new 
deal in Democratic politics. 
It was the beginning of the 
end of the Ermentrout organ- 
ization that had shaped poli- 
tical matters for years. 

Before the funeral was 
Over gossip was rife as to a 
successor. A dozen names 
were . mentioned, but that 
number was reduced to three RE 
by the time the contest got HENRY DICKINSON GREEN 
under way. 

During the campaign of 1896 Henry Dickinson Green stated 
he would again be an aspirant in 1898, but he was in the Spanish- 
American War as a Captain in 1898. The war was over and he 
was home when Mr. Ermentrout passed away. He got busy at 
once in an effort to secure the nomination. 

September 23, John F. Ancona announced his candidacy, but 
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withdrew on the 29th. W. Oscar Miller entered the field on the 
26th, as did Walter Bieber, of Kutztown, and Dr. E. M. Herbst, 
of Oley. A few days later Mr. Green was in the contest in 
earnest. 

From then on every election district in Berks echoed with 
Congressional politics. This continued until Saturday, October 
14, 1899, when the primary election was held for the selection of 
delegates. 

For years there had been much complaint about the delegate 
convention system and the dummy candidate evil. This got so 
bad the party determined to wipe out both. A new plan was 
adopted. It was the instructed delegate system. The electors, 
by their primary election votes, instructed the delegates whom they 
were to support at the convention. This left the delegates with- 
out any power. They were not only instructed as to first choice, 
but what they were to do in regard to second choice. By this 
method, on the night of the primary election the winner was 
known. In this case it was Mr. Green. 

The campaign had a very odd feature. The candidates de- 
cided that the promiscuous use of beer was not to be tolerated. 
It was not the intention to have things bone dry, but merely to 
eliminate a lot of the wetness, thus saving money for candidates. 
Not more than a keg to a meeting was allowed, that being in lieu 
of rent for the saloon or hotel at which the meeting was held. 

The primary to instruct the delegates was held on October 
15 and the convention met on the 17th. There were 144 dele- 
gates, making 73 necessary for a choice. John F. Ancona was 
County Chairman. On motion of John R. Mast, L. P. G. Feg- 
ely, of Boyertown, was made president. This was the result of 
the ballot after Dr. Herbst had withdrawn: 


RNROREN ia ua lewr sek WUE Ktan Wine ee, bates guie owes ohana ule 102 
TIA ES TSR Ne SG ne CS TR aati) CW Bb A OAH OR GT SEY | 29 
USTT Sea RA OR Sg eS Oa ett Day Et OPN LENT A DRE OLS SURO Ae STE LORI bk BOAT 11 


The Lehigh Democrats at once endorsed Mr. Green as their 
candidate, under the compact. | 

The Republicans named Jeremiah R. Parvin, who had op- 
posed Mr. Ermentrout in 1898. Because it was an off year and 
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a special election for Congressman, there was not much activity 
in either camp. 

The election resulted in Mr. Green winning by an excellent 
vote. These were the figures in Berks: 

PS ston « KEE TRL ROAC rage HOSA NNO USP Re HS) RUE Neh nul VE 10,179 

1 S's ma hs Kin RAPP RRIO  UDMae Ri arta lay AHR is, Of) eD AS PEASE? N 5,819 

Green’s majority, 4,360. 

He carried Lehigh by a good majority. 

Charles M. Plank was the Republican chairman. 

It was but natural, that after finishing Mr. Ermentrout’s un- 
expired term, Mr. Green wanted a full term. For that reason 
he was a candidate in the campaign of 1900. In addition, it was 
Berks county’s privilege to name the Congressman nnder the 
compact. Lehigh acquiesced. Congressional politics were quiet. 
He had no opposition at home and was given his second nomina- 
tion June 26, 1900. Here and there were votes for Dr. Herbst, 
but they did not amount to anything, except in the Second Ward, 
Reading. During the convention proceedings, when a motion had 
been made to make the nomination unanimous, Mr. E. J. Morris, 
of the Second Ward, stated the voters of his district had in- 
structed the delegates to vote for Dr. Herbst. Little attention 
was paid to this situation, and Green became the candidate. The 
Berks nominee, in speaking of the Lehigh endorsement of his 
course, remarked that the “resolution has ice in it.” Its brevity 
caused the remark. 

The Republican convention in 1900 was held Saturday, Sep- 
tember 8, with J. Wilmer Fisher as president, on motion of Wil- 
liam F. Remppis. George W. Billman was the County Chair- 
man. | 

Jesse F. Bechtel, Colebrookdale, and Walter S. Essick, Read- 
ing, were the vice presidents. Mr. Billman was given another 
term as Chairman. 

President Fisher delivered an address that was earnest, po- 
litical and patriotic. He claimed the Republicans were doing 
everything possible for the country, while Democrats were making 
every effort to destroy prosperity. 

F. Marion Cressman remarked that it gave him great pleas- 
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ure to nominate William Kerper Stevens, a Reading lawyer and 
later a judge, as the party’s candidate for Congress. He was 
named by acclamation and introduced as the next Congressman. 
It was his opinion that the party must appeal to the minds of the 
people and that a party whose principles were correct could not 
be defeated. 

The result of the November election is told by the following 
Berks official figures: 


Serpet yh LETHOCEAE (4 Livons ucenes ee ee Eee e ek eee 18,836 
pstewerisiy RePub iCAN 4 wired sacuia eee aha dtd tent ae 13,491 


IECHICET y SSOCIBIISE G2 widely tes habe arecthe re iet esata © eiela urate 255 
Green’s plurality, 5,345. | 
In the district, 6,402. 

This was a Presidential year. The nominees were Mc- 
Kinley and Bryan. The latter carried Berks by 5,061. The vote: 
McKinley, 13,952; Bryan, 19,012. 

Mr. Green carried ambition with him to Congress. When he 
took his seat in the Fifty-sixth Congress, December 4, 1899, he 
realized his legislative experience in the Pennsylvania Senate was 
of benefit in his new environment. As a result he at once took 
an active part in legislation, and for a new member was not at 
all backward in addressing the House. He voted for James D. 
Richardson, of Tennessee, for Speaker. Henderson, of Iowa, 
won. 

Cu The Spanish-American War was over and for several years 
Congress devoted many days to considering what was to be done 
with our new possessions, especially the Philippines. The Re- 
publicans were for retention and the majority of the Democrats 
were opposed to keeping them. 

_ Mr. Green held decided views on that subject. He delivered 
a lengthy address on this subject June 21, 1902. The Declaration 
of Independence and the United States Constitution were quoted 
in support of his contention that they should be given their inde- 
pendence. He asserted: “There is no reason for anyone to 
doubt that the Philippine people are able to maintain the govern- 
ment they have planned.” He quoted Admiral Dewey as saying 
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that “they were more capable of self-government than the 
Cubans.” 

The fact that the islanders were to be made “‘subjects of the 
United States” was especially abhorrent to the man from Berks. 
“I hope the day is far distant when we shall coin the term ‘Ameri- 
can subject.’ Let us give the Filipinos a chance.” 

Mr. Green was a member of a Congressional Commission 
visiting the islands and spent some time there examining condi- 
tions. 

Another of his addresses was on trade with Porto Rico. A 
bill had been introduced in the House regulating it. The Berks 
member attacked it, claiming it was not fair, that it oppressed 
the people in taxation, something the Spaniards had not done. 
He asserted that because of the high tariff imposed by Spain and 
Cuba, the principal markets of the island were practically de- 
stroyed and that the measure then under consideration would add 
to the economic misfortunes of the island. He accused the Re- 
publicans of playing a bunco game not only on the people of 
Porto Rico, but on citizens of the United States as well. It was 
his opinion that if the bill was passed “we must hang our heads 
in shame.”’ He voted against it. 

Mr. Green was also heard on conspiracy and restraining or- 
ders, deficiency appropriation bill, Hall of Representatives, war 
revenue reduction, Alaska salmon culture, Chinese exclusion, con- 
sular service, delivered a eulogy on the late Congressman Ermen- 
trout. 

There was a bill before the House in 1900 in regard to oleo- 
margarine. It was known as the Grout measure. Mr. Green 
insisted that its sale and coloring be regulated, and in his address 
paid a high tribute to the farmers and enumerated their hard- 
ships. All he said at that time is claimed for farmers at present. 
A brief extract follows: 

God Almighty gave butter its color—the grass He gave 
the cows to eat colored it yellow. The farmers lot is a hard 
one; it means toil of the severest kind under the burning 
sun of July and August, and the drenching rains of March 
and April. His wife and children must contribute their 
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share to keep the wolf from the door. He suffers from 
drawbacks which come in no other occupation. At one time 
there is too much rain; at another time there is too little; at 
another time it is the fly in his wheat, the cholera in his pigs 
and poultry, or some other disease among his sheep and 
cattle. Nearly every season he must face an unforeseen loss. 
Ease and luxury he knows little about. He is always the 
victim of tariff legislation and freight discrimination. He 
pays direct and indirect taxes. He must sell at prices fixed 
by his competitors abroad and by protection at home. He 
contributes the largest part of the profits of the trust, suf- 
fers from the fall in the price of land and pays the highest 
interest when he borrows money. He does not ask favors 
of Congress, but his rights. He owes no allegiance to trusts 
and has the power to punish the public servant who fails to 
do his honest duty. You cannot fool all the farmers all 
the time. 

The Berks Congressman served on the Committees on Elec- 
tion, Expenditures of the Interior Department and other bodies 
during the Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses. He took 
his seat December 4, 1899, 

Early in 1900 he presented a bill asking for the erection of 
a Post Office building in Allentown and for a pension for former 
Mayor Jacob Weidel, of Reading. 

The country was considerably stirred up over the efforts of 
Brigham H. Roberts, of Utah, to secure a seat in Congress. It 
was claimed he had several wives. The matter was referred to 
a committee for investigation. Mr. Green, representing the mi- 
nority, claimed the Utah man had fulfilled all the legal election 
requirements and was entitled to his seat, and he so voted. He 
also stated that as soon as he was seated he would be the first 
man to vote to expel him because of his matrimonial relations. 
His course in this matter was taken up at several Reading ward 
meetings and speakers found fault with Mr. Green’s action. He 
presented a number of petitions from different Pennsylvania or- 
ganizations, as well as citizens, asking that Mr. Roberts be denied 
his seat. 
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He presented petitions asking that oleomargarine be taxed; 
requests of many citizens against the Loud bill relative to second- 
class mail matter; a petition by citizens of Reading asking for 
legislation in the interest of morality; petition of residents of 
Wescoesville asking for an amendment of the oleomargarine law, 
and a request from the Pennsylvania Grand Army of the Re- 
public for a branch soldiers’ home at Johnson City, Tenn. 

At the same session he spoke on second-class mail matter, 
and was heard three times in regard to the Washington Telephone 
Company. 

Mr. Green voted against the Porto Rico appropriation bills. 
It was at this time that Congressman Joseph G. Cannon, address- 
ing the Democrats, remarked with much vehemence: 

Thank God, the intelligence of this country is sufficient 
to perceive the right and weigh you (Democrats) in the 
balance, and I trust when it casts you all into the abyss of 
defeat, it will in November, as surely as tomorrow’s sun 
rises, you will fall this time down to everlasting perdition, po- 
litically, where you belong. 

The Republicans applauded and the Democrats laughed. 

At the same session Mr. Green spoke on amendments to the 
army appropriation bill, agricultural appropriation bill, army vet- 
erans’ corps and railroad crossings. When the beer tax bill was 
before the House he gave his views on the matter. They were 
quite appropriate, in view of the fact that in his campaign for 
Congress he and his rivals agreed that there should not be more 
than one keg to a meeting, and no orders to social clubs for the 
amber-colored beverage. 

Mr. Green’s last vote in Congress was in favor of the Mexi- 
can pension bill. 

The above gives a fair idea of his activities during the three 
years that he was in Congress—one full term and half of Daniel 
Ermentrout’s. He died December 29, 1929, aged 72 years, and 
was buried in Arlington cemetery, Washington. 


MARCUS CHARLES 
LAWRENCE KLINE 


1903-1907 


Succeeding Green, Never Carried His 
Own County—Had to Defend Compact 
and Defeat Mr. Sowden, Who Turned 
Republican — Declined to Vote to In- 
crease Salaries—Defended Distribution 
of Seed—Eulogizes Quay. 


fs Pa Congressional cam- 
paign of 1902 was full of ex- 
citement and unusual de- 
velopments. Berks had its 
turn under the alternating 
Congressional compact and it 
was Lehigh’s time to name the 
National Representative. 
The honor went to Mar- 
cus Charles Lawrence Kline, 
an Allentown lawyer. He had 
a hard time landing the Con- 
gressional honor. He never 
carried his own county. Con- 
gressman Henry D. Green 


wanted to break the compact. TEATS ET ; 
: MARCUS CHARLES LAWRENCE 
Added to that, Mr. Kline had KLINE 





the strongest opposition with- 

in his own party at home. 

This was caused by William H. Sowden, who had been a Con- 
gressman some years before from the Lehigh-Bucks district. He 
was a figure in every campaign. Half a dozen times he was sup- 
posed to have died a political death, but in each case proved that 
would “be important if true.” But it was never true. 
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The Lehigh primary was exciting, but Mr. Kline won. His 
vote was 5,184 to 4,768 cast for Sowden. The latter alleged 
fraud and tried to hold up the official count, but it went on in 
spite of his objections. He carried Allentown by 366. 

Mr. Sowden was probably the best stump speaker in either 
county. He was a past master in invective—especially in Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. Audiences were entertained, if not swayed by 
his eloquence and his political oratory was far above the average. 
He had a splendid presence and a strong voice with great carry- 
ing power. 

When it finally dawned on him that Mr. Kline’s nomination 
by the Lehigh Democracy could not be set aside, he determined 
to run independently. This was good news to the Republicans 
and that party, both in Lehigh and Berks, placed him on their 
tickets. As an excuse for this step he claimed he was defrauded 
out of the Democratic nomination. 

While all this was going on in Lehigh, a political storm was 
brewing in Berks. Congressman Green was back of it. He 
wanted to remain in Congress. 

The Berks County Committee May 24, 1902, thought it 
broke the compact. A request was made that Lehigh meet con- 
ferees from Berks to get up a new agreement, because of the 
new apportionment bill of 1901. A committee was named to at- 
tend the Lehigh meeting at Breinigsville and present the Berks 
view. They attended, but were snubbed. While the meeting 
was in session the Berks countians were seated on a log in the 
orchard. They were James K. Getz, John R. Mast, Frank L. 
Deysher and Charles S. Prizer. 

Several Reading wards asked that the compact be broken 
and others took the opposite course. 

Lehigh, as usual, named regular conferees to meet those from 
Berks to ratify the Kline nomination. Berks declined to follow. 
Mr. Green was allowed to speak at their county meeting, but his 
reception was far from cordial. 

The next step came from Berks—a call for a Congressional 
primary and nominating convention. This was a new move. 
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Mr. Green registered as a candidate. He was the only one, so 
it was decided that no primary was necessary. 

The political storm broke in earnest August 5, 1902. The 
Lehigh conferees—Former Judge Harvey, James A. Miller, 
Henry Bittner, William R. Wolff and John F. Stein, met at the 
Hamilton House, in Allentown. Under the compact Lehigh was 
entitled to five and Berks three. The county having the nomina- 
tion always had the majority. 

Berks was invited to attend—and arrived with nine. The 
Berks leaders explained that they brought one conferee for every 
2,000 Berks votes at the election, which corresponded with the 
five representing Lehigh under the same ratio. 

The Berks representatives for Mr. Green were C. H. Ruhl, 
Charles S. Prizer, John B. Dampman, Alderman William F. 
Weber, Walter A. Chafey, Former District Attorney Frank K. 
Flood, L. P. G. Fegley, William E. Fisher and William Shaffner. 

Congressman Green delivered an address explaining his po- 
sition. Mr. Kline declared the compact governed the case was 
still in force. Things were getting tense. 

The large room was packed with Lehigh and Berks Demo- 
crats, the former predominating. 

Lehigh Chairman Martin L. Klingler proposed they get 
down to business by organizing. Lehigh named Judge Harvey 
as chairman and the Lehigh conferees voted for him. Mr. Prizer 
named C. H. Ruhl for Berks. Judge Harvey declared that out 
of order. 

No attention was paid to the decision and Mr. Prizer put- 
ting the motion, Mr. Ruhl was elected by the Berks delegation. 

Messrs. Harvey and Klingler raised a point of order that 
Berks was doing something entirely irregular. No attention was 
paid to that remark and Mr. Chafey was made secretary. Mr. 
Harvey protested, but without avail. 

By this time it was hard to hear what anybody was saying. 
Mr. Dampman named Mr. Green for Congress and he received 
the nine Berks votes. At the same time Lehigh nominated Mr. 
Kline as the regular candidate for the district. 

During this turmoil Mr. Flood and Hugh E. Crilley, of Le- 
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high, nearly came to.blows. The scene had the appearance of a 
riot. A number of the Berks people in attendance felt that Le- 
high was in the right. The writer of this history, attending the 
meeting, held the same view. | 

When the excitement was over Candidate Kline invited the 
Berks delegation to the Duck Farm where he was host at a 
dinner. | 

It was the calm after the storm. Both sides realized that 
the matter would have to go to court for a decision on the com- 
pact. While on the way to the Duck Farm, the writer bet Mr. 
Kline a bottle of champagne that he would win. He did. The 
wine arrived a few days after the Dauphin county court decided 
that the compact was still in force—that it was a contract be- 
tween two parties and one of them could not abrogate it. 

While the dispute was in court the Republicans were very 
active, feeling sure that there was a chance for victory and se- 
lected Mr. Sowden as their candidate. He had been in the 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congress as a Democrat when Lehigh 
and Berks formed a district. 

Republican conferees from Berks and Lehigh met at Allen- 
town on September 23, 1902, and gave the honor to Mr. Sowden. 

The Berks delegation was made up of County Chairman 
George W. Billman, William Kerper Stevens, who had been the 
Republican nominee two years before; City Engineer Alex Mur- 
dock, Reading; Thomas W. Moyer, Topton; John H. Snell, Ham- 
burg, and O. B. Richardson, Exeter. 

In addition to the above conferees, Postmaster A. M. High, 
Reading, and Dr. C. D. Werley, of Topton, accompanied them. 

The Lehigh conferees were: Mayor Fred E. Lewis, Capt. C. 
D. Rhoads, George Zimmerman, of Allentown, and A. N. Ulrich, 
of Catasauqua. 

The session was held in the Allen House, Allentown. On 
motion of Mr. Ulrich, Mr. Billman was made chairman. Mr. 
Ulrich presented the name of Mr. Sowden and he was named by 
acclamation. 

From that date until the eve of the November election Con- 
gressional politics was the main topic as far as public affairs were 
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concerned. While the Republicans carried the State, the Demo- 
crats won in this district for Congress as the following Berks 
vote shows: 


Sowden Kline 








RYE Mee Ae eda/e cialis WV an aa tole Solel ere ate aie 10,144 15,518 
MM SYAPE EL a she cureaintsuta & ainine pinta ma RET Me Dic as 9,628 8,954 
ERAOEAL [Ooi ta Gd trary atte e veer RCMtsI RB Reet a 19,172 24,771 


Kline’s majority, 5,599. 

It will be noticed that Sowden carried Lehigh by 674. Pat- 
tison had a majority of 7,007 in Berks. 

John F. Ancona was the Democratic and George W. Bill- 
man the Republican County Chairman. 

The 1904 Congressional campaign was nearly as exciting as 
that of 1902. Former Congressman Green was not a factor, as 
he had been two years before, but Mr. Sowden was again the fly 
in the ointment. The Democrats of Lehigh decided that Mr. 
Kline should have a second term, as was the custom. Sowden, 
in spite of the fact that he was a Republican candidate two years 
before, wanted.to run as a Democrat. He tendered his entrance 
fee, in gold, to the Lehigh committee, but the money was re- 
fused. At the Lehigh meeting at Meyersville, Mr. Sowden 
wanted to deliver an address, but was not allowed to do so. After 
the election he alleged fraud and threatened to contest the re- 
turns. 

When he could not get on the Democratic ticket, his name 
again appeared in the Republican column. He made a strenuous 
effort in the two counties to defeat Mr. Kline, and nearly suc- 
ceeded. 

The Berks-Lehigh Republican Congressional conferees met 
in this city on September 21 and agreed on Mr. Sowden as the 
party’s standard bearer. The conference was made up of the 
following : 

Berks-—J. Wilmer Fisher, Frank Bendel, John M. Frame, » 
C. H. Hertzog, W. E. Dilser and Tyler Leinbach. 

Lehigh—Col. E. M. Young, William B. Shaffer, O. A. Neff, 
A. P. Balliet. They were accompanied by County Chairman 
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James L. Marsteller, Squire Lumly, Mayor Fred P. Lewis, Post- 
master M. P. Schantz and Samuel J. Evans. They were posi- 
tive their candidate could carry Lehigh. He did. 

The Democratic conferees of the two counties met at the 
rooms of the Lehigh Democratic Club, 633-635 Hamilton Street, 
that city. Lehigh Chairman Wright organized the session, and 
James Nolan, of Reading, was made the presiding officer. It was 
stated that Mr. Kline had been selected as the nominee under the 
compact as the unanimous choice of the Lehigh Democracy. This 
was ratified by the conference. There was an address by Mr. 
Kline, after which he was host at a dinner at the Livingstone Club. 
Berks and Lehigh shared in the after-dinner talks. 

The Berks delegation, James Nolan, John H. Obold and 
Cyrus J. Rhode, were the conferees. They were accompanied 
by County Chairman Jacob B. Esser, Controller John F. Ancona, 
Prothonotary E. J. Morris, Deputy Prothonotary John G. Rhoads, 
Court Crier John R. Mast, Senator E. M. Herbst, Charles B. 
Spatz, Herbert R. Green, and Benjamin A. Fryer, of the Reading 
Eagle. 

Lehigh conferees were Dr. H. Y. Horn, Edward H. Stine, 
J. A. Brunner, A. C. P. Laury and Joseph Gersbach. Others in 
attendance were Senator Arthur G. Dewalt, George Lutz, J. Mar- 
shall Wright, Martin Klingler, Fred Kramer, W. J. Hartzell, 
Samuel Weil, John F. Stine, Eugene Quinn, Frank Hartman, 
William H. Schlechter, Dr. R. Miller and William H. Englert. 

The official returns of the November election showed that 
Mr. Kline carried Berks by a plurality of 2,330. The totals: 


ine ALEINOCTAL Inslesle oa whiney iw Wie are eres Sime ata aan 15,540 
Sowden, Republican ...... ccc cesses ceessesceees 13,210 
FRAMGED) OSOCTAUSE 5 o/s 10's) diyia V's Gos eed dim siya ain ie mele tate 1,129 
Bowitiany \/Proeresst ved 2s a)atihiccvie se eran nines es wea 303 


A surprising part of the Berks vote was that Sowden car- 
ried Reading by 1,827. Kline lost Lehigh by 374. The vote in 
that county was: Sowden, 10,507; Kline, 10,133. Kline’s plu- 
rality in the district was but 1,990, the smallest since the two 
counties were joined into one district. 

Early on election day evening Mr. Kline knew he had lost 
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Lehigh. He at once came to Reading, only to learn that it had 
been carried by Sowden. His one hope was rural Berks, which 
saved him. He remained up all night, and it was not until the 
following morning that he was told in the Eagle office by the 
writer that he had been elected. 

That was the year Parker, Democrat, opposed Theodore 
Roosevelt, Republican, for President. The Berks vote: Parker, 
15,325; Roosevelt, 15,539. 

Another interesting feature of the election was Dr. Horace 
F. Livingood, Democrat, running on the Republican ticket, de- 
feating John F. Ancona, Democrat, for County Controller. The 
Livingood plurality was 4,088. Jacob B. Esser was the Demo- 
cratic and Thomas C. Seidel the Republican County Chairman. 

Mr. Kline was a member of the Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth 
Congresses. Economy was the motto of his career. He took his 
seat on November 9, 1903, and his first official act was to vote 
for John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, for Speaker, who was 
defeated by Joseph G. Cannon. The Berks-Lehigh member was 
placed on the Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics, which 
never held a meeting. 

He has the distinction of voting against an increase in the 
salaries of members. The pay was $5,000, and an effort was 
made in the Fifty-ninth Congress to increase it to $7,000, in ad- 
dition to the 20-cent mileage and $25 for postage. At present the 
pay is $10,000. Pages of the Record were devoted to debating 
this matter, the speakers trying to show there was an absolute 
necessity for the increase. 

Mr. Kline did not think so, and was emphatic in his declara- 
tion that the figure should remain at $5,000. He pointed out 
that members did not spend more than one-fifth of their mileage 
in coming to Washington and going home. If there was to be 
an increase he had no objection to receiving from $10 to $15 per 
day for special sessions. 

No weight was attached to the argument that the private 
business of members suffered while they were serving in Wash- 
ington. That, he claimed, was no valid reason for asking the 
government to make up the difference. 
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The assertion that living was high in Washington was met 
by the statement that if members wanted to go into society and 
reside at exclusive hotels it was their affair. He argued that a 
married Congressman could get excellent accommodations for 
$250 per month, and as Congress was not in session more than 
six to eight months in a year and there was a monthly pay check 
of $416, the salary was ample. It was his opinion that the $25 
for postage was much more than enough. The members were 
reminded that going to Congress should not be considered as a 
money-making proposition. 

During the entire debate one phase of expense was not men- 
tioned. That was the cost of being elected. In those days, as 
at present, that sometimes cost as much as the salary for an en- 
tire term. 

Mr. Kline voted against the increase. His address resulted 
in a great deal of comment in newspapers in all parts of the 
country. 

Another of his addresses that caused comment,. especially 
in agricultural papers, was his speech favoring the distribution of 
government seeds. The matter came up in connection with the 
annual appropriation for agriculture. There was an effort in 
some quarters to eliminate the item for seeds, which aggregated 
about $200,000. He opposed this movement and spoke at length 
on the subject. Some of the members intimated it was a form 
of graft. 

The man from Lehigh pointed out that his district con- 
tained 54,294 voters and was allowed 24,000 packages of seeds. 
That was twice the amount for the average member. He claimed 
there was a great demand, and read a letter from his clerk in 
Allentown, telling how much the government’s bounty was ap- 
preciated by the people of his part of Pennsylvania, and that he 
could make use of more seeds than were allotted to him. But 
one person in his district objected to the distribution, he said. 

Referring to the allegation that seed was graft, he said: 

It may be conceded that the distribution is to some ex- 
tent in the nature of graft, but it must be remembered that 
the expenditures of some other departments may also be 
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denominated as a character of graft. If this small favor can 

be called graft, then, indeed, it is a small one, and it is the 

only graft the farmer receives out of our governmental 
patronage. 

It has been said that it is a useless expenditure. If the 
farmers desire the seed, I say and shall insist that we give 
it to them. We would better cut down the appropriations 
of some other departments that spend hundreds of millions 
than cut off the seed appropriation. 

Senator Quay died while Mr. Kline was in Congress, and on 
the day set apart for eulogies, paid his tribute to the dead states- 
man. Coming from a Democrat, it was quite interesting. Among 
other things he said: 

Mr. Quay was one of the most persecuted men of his 
time. He did more than any one to make Pennsylvania Re- 
publican. A partisan, and he glorified in it! Democrats 
recognized him as an able and shrewd antagonist. He sur- 
vived the attacks of his enemies. If it is true that virtues 
survive the grave, the virtues of our departed Senator will 
stand the shock of time and form an interesting page for 
good thought in ages to come. Quay has gone, but his mem- 
ory will continue to live. 

Mr. Kline was in Congress during the commencement of 
the Panama Canal legislation, and took his share in the legislative 
movements looking to the completion of that great waterway. 
On November 18, 1903, the canal treaty was signed in Washing- 
ton and the ratification exchange took place February 26, 1904. 
Things moved very rapidly, and President Roosevelt took charge 
of the Zone under the Act of Congress of April 28, 1904. 

He voted in favor of a bill for the use of safety appliances 
for railroads. He cast his vote in the negative on a phase of the 
pill to give Statehood to Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona. 
When the Post Office appropriation bill was before the House, 
he offered an amendment and spoke in favor of it. It was his 
lot to present at least 100 bills asking for individual pensions. Mr. 
Kline was made a Congressional delegate to the Jamestown Ex- 
position. 
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It might be said in closing that the most severe critic of his 
Congressional career was Mr. Sowden. Mr. Kline was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Convention in Denver in 1908. 
He was president of the Allentown Trust Company. Death came 
March 10, 1911. Interment in Fairview cemetery, Allentown. 


JOHN HOOVER ROTHERMEL 


1907-1915 


Served Four Terms—Report on Illegal 
Killing of Seals His Most Important Act 
—Speaker for a Day—Active in Tariff 
Matters—Could Not Help Textile Men 
—His Campaigns. 


oe. YEAR 1906 is mem- 
orable because it witnessed 
the last county conventions 
in Berks. Nominations by 
delegates had passed a few 
years before by the Demo- 
crats adopting the instructed 
delegate system, and in No- 
vember the State uniform 
primary law became opera- 
tive. The Ermentrout po- 
litical dynasty was passing. 

The Democrats sent a 
new man to Washington— 
John Hoover Rothermel, 
who served four terms. It 
was again Berks county’s JOHN HOOVER ROTHERMEL 
turn for the Congressional office. 

County Chairman A. N. Seidel convened the last convention 
of Democrats August 7, 1906. S. E. Ancona, who had served 
in the House three terms during the Civil War, was in the audi- 
ence. Assistant District Attorney Harry D. Schaeffer was made 
presiding officer. There was no dearth of Congressional candi- 
dates. On the previous Saturday the people had voted instruc- 
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tions, telling whom the delegates should support. It was then 
learned that Mr. Rothermel would win. The delegates had ab- 
solutely nothing to do, as the secretaries tabulated and read the 
returns. The rules called for the dropping of the lowest candi- 
date after each ballot. 

The first showed the following result: Henry D. Green, 
41; Dr. E. M. Herbst, 42; John H. Rothermel, 56; Charles B. 
Spatz, 9; B. Morris Strauss, 2. 

Mr. Strauss was dropped and the second ballot resulted: 
Green, 43; Herbst, 42; Rothermel, 56; Spatz, 9. 

Then Spatz was dropped and the third ballot stood: Green, 
43; Herbst, 46; Rothermel, 61. 

On the fourth ballot Green had to get out and Rothermel 
won, by this vote: Herbst, 66; Rothermel, 84. 

The Berks-Lehigh conferees endorsing the nomination were: 
Berks, Lot W. Reiff, Oley; Prothonotary E. J. Morris, Alderman 
Howard Koch, John W. Rauch, Harry J. Dumn, Reading; Le- 
high, Congressman Marcus C. L. Kline, Frank P. Keck and 
County Chairman Milton C. Henninger. 

By a recent Act of Assembly, candidates had to file expense 
accounts. They follow: Rothermel, $801.18; Green, $3,313.64; 
Herbst, $531.01; Strauss, $363. 

The Berks Republicans held their last county convention in 
Academy Hall, Saturday, September 22, 1906, with a large at- 
tendance. Thomas C. Seidel was re-elected chairman for an- 
other term. He told his audience that people should not be misled 
by the Democratic cry of reform in which the Lincoln party was 
joining. 

Charles W. Potteiger was made president, on motion of H. 
P. Shomo, of Hamburg. Albert A. Rauenzahn, Reading, and 
William A. Dilzer, of Amity, were the vice presidents. The min- 
utes were in charge of Horace H. Fetter and Jesse M. Bechtel. 

Paul H. Price, in a speech of praise, nominated J. Wilmer 
Fisher, a local attorney, for Congress, and he was given the 
honor by a unanimous vote. Mr. Price presented him to the con- 
vention as “our next Congressman.” 

“I hope it will be so,” remarked Mr. Fisher, as he followed 
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with a brief address. Resolutions were adopted praising Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and the party was asked not to forget 
the past. 

That was the year Stuart was elected Governor over Emery. 
James H. Maurer was the Socialist nominee for Governor and 
polled 1,458 votes in Berks. 

At the November election Mr. Rothermel had a y aeality in 
the entire district of 5,395; in Berks, 4,622, and a majority of 
Ont: 

The Berks vote was: Rothermel, D., 12,773; J. Wilmer 
Fisher, R., 8,151; Morris E. Gibson, Socialist, 1,511. 

In 1906 the State Legislature passed the present uniform 
primary law, which abolished political conventions and wiped out 
delegates. So much fault had been found with the delegate plan 
and dummy candidates, which practically destroyed the will of 
the people as to the nominations, that a change was demanded. 
The new law made it necessary that all parties on the same date 
vote for the candidate they wanted on their November election 
tickets. This gave the electors all the say as to the nominees. 

The first trial in Berks came in the campaign of 1908. It 
was a Congressional year. In 1906 the Berks Democrats named 
their Congressman under the instructed delegate plan. And now, 
in 1908, the uniform primary was in force. Many people favored 
it, while others called it a disgrace, compelling candidates to go 
through two elections—first at the primary and then again in No- 
vember. It was a step in the right direction. If aspirants did 
not like it, they could keep out of the scramble for office. 

J. Edward Miller was the Democratic and Thomas C. Seidel 
the Republican County Chairman. 

Mr. Rothermel had no opposition for a second term. The 
Republicans of the two counties were harmonious and agreed on 
Alexander H. Ulrich, of Catasauqua. There would have been no 
necessity for a Congressional primary on April 11, but the new 
law was in force. 

This was the result of the November election in Berks: 

Rothermel, Democrat 

RIOD COU DIED a 5ls We dea se stead. s Ree aeaeelemas 11,009 
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Bowman, Prohibition ...........0200sceesces cess $71 
Neatherry, Socialist ........0eeececeeeeeeceseens 1,627 
Rothermel, Berks plurality, 5,619. 
Plurality in Lehigh, 622. 
Plurality in district, 6,241. 

There was Congressional harmony in 1910. Mr. Rothermel 
had no opposition for a third term. That was the first time in 
the history of the county that a man was given three terms with- 
out a fight. It showed the strength of the Rothermel organiza- 
tion. 

The Republicans were equally harmonious, and the honor 
went to John H. Hahn. As far as Congress was concerned, 
there would not have been any necessity for the primary held in 
June. 

The campaign for the November election was not very 
spirited. Tener defeated Grim for Governor. Berks gave Grim 
7,997 and Tener 5,354. But there was more activity in the 
Congressional campaign. The figures for the district follow: 

Berks Lehigh Total 


AP OTTETITICLULO Niuean leis hiatew 4s has 11,208 8,472 19,680 
PRO Ear eaes cl diiston ete MG Td ashes 6,054 6,885 12,293 
PAALTTSOT I Chua epics winiel de exs 4,734 1,415 6,209 
WAST ALO ie elie Shia Sixjaidiesd 392 299 691 


Rothermel plurality in Berks, 5,154. 
Rothermel plurality in district, 6,387. 

The feature of the returns was the large vote cast for the 
Socialist candidate. 

Edward S. Kremp was the Democratic and Mr. Seidel the 
Republican County Chairman. 

Congressman Rothermel had smooth sailing in securing his 
three nominations, but when he asked for a fourth, in 1912, there 
was opposition here as well as in Lehigh. 

Democrats in the latter county reminded him that under the 
compact it was the year the nomination should go to Lehigh. His 
effort for another term caused some surprise in Berks, and he 
was given opposition, but it did not amount to much. It soon be- 
came apparent that Lehigh was very much in earnest. Four 
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residents of that county entered the field. They insisted that the 
compact, in force for years, should be observed. 

Mr. Rothermel replied that the uniform primary law wiped 
it out. This was disputed in Lehigh. It resulted in an opinion 
given by Attorney C. H. Ruhl, under date of March 27, 1912. 
He said: 

“The Berks-Lehigh compact has been entirely abrogated 
by the uniform primary act of February 17, 1906, the pur- 
pose of which is to give every elector in the Congressional 
district an opportunity to express his preference by deposit- 
ing a ballot upon which his choice is designated. A nomina- 
tion in any other way would be illegal.” 

But that did not settle the matter, as far as the Lehigh as- 
pirants were concerned. They did a great deal of advertising in 
the Allentown and Reading newspapers, reference to the compact 
being the feature. The Lehigh Democratic candidates were urged 
to appeal to the courts to get a legal decision, but nothing was 
done, as it was believed that Mr. Ruhl was right. 

The following were candidates: 

Berks—Congressmen Rothermel and W. Oscar Miller, both 
Democrats. 

Lehigh—Milton A, Henninger and Harry A. Cyphers, Demo- 
crats, and David R. Horn and Claude Renno, Republicans. 

The primary election decided that Messrs. Rothermel and 
Renno were the nominees. The vote: 

Berks Lehigh Total 


MEEDOLITIOL Sune. ea Nhoe Mg a soso: 4,351 1,046 5,557 
PPC Tews CMa hale igs a ane ha alae 1,934 261 2,195 
1 TSC T 2 St ea APICES OnE eR 1518 3,061 4,539 
PEROIEL ON eo Ore Rule Rita lehs toc 692 613 1,305 
Fae OL CREED OPES SENSEI ALL 4,046 1,719 5,765 
RE PEIMY ot aitrae Wiaahe BAM dead tehe iate 1663 4,146 5,807 


This eliminated all but Rothermel, Democrat, and Renno, 
Republican, and they fought it out between the primary and the 
November election, when the former won by a plurality of 5,966 
in the district and 4,707 in his home county. The detailed vote: 
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Berks Lehigh Total 


Rothermel, Ly sis eects Wereiey Bie 15,921 10,448 26,369 
ReGritich bon eve vi ease yee were ete ely 11,214 9,189 20,403 
NUM TESE SET eae ears a hoe Shu eens Uh ln v6 cate 3,863 1,075 4,938 
Cyphers; Keys nia .cneuiceicass 55 27 82 
Ma VERO iia bib ae iden male as ena 162 110 Zhe 
ETae risa LG iu ois. sltuewvare eh eee inet 25 11 36 


It was Mr. Rothermel’s last election, although he made a 
strong effort in 1914, but was defeated for the nomination by 
Arthur G. Dewalt, of Lehigh. 

Mr. Kremp was the Democrat and Robert G. Bushong the 
Republican County Chairman. 

Mr. Rothermel was ambitious, but his success surprised him. 
He took his seat in the 60th Congress December 2, 1907, and 
his first official act was to vote for John Sharp Williams for 
Speaker, who was defeated by Joseph G. Cannon by a vote of 
213 to 162, showing that the Republicans had a large majority. 

One of the principal matters before the country at that time 
was the Panama Canal. Congressman Kline represented this dis- 
trict when the work commenced and Mr. Rothermel was a mem- 
ber when it was finished. He took part in a great deal of legis- 
lation in connection with the great waterway and all his votes 
were favorable. 

Speaker Cannon placed him on the standing committees hav- 
ing charge of railways and canals, immigration, naturalization, 
expenditures of the navy department and the District of Columbia. 

His first address was during one of the many sessions devoted 
to the tariff, speaking on wood pulp and paper. 

Like all other Congressmen, he presented numerous petitions 
asking for pensions for constituents. 

Not finding the work congenial he resigned from the com- 
mittee on immigration April 24, 1908. Speaker Cannon then 
placed him on Mercantile Marine and Fisheries. 

For years, at every session of Congress, a bill was presented 
asking that the Berks Agricultural Society be paid for the use of 
its grounds during the Civil War. Mr. Rothermel put the old bill 
in a new form. 
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He presented legislation asking that the government establish 
a fish culture station in this State. It died in committee. 

Another of his bills was a measure to increase the appro- 
priation for the Reading post office building. 

A measure came before the House regulating the traveling 
expenses of the President. He was present, but did not vote. 
That became quite a habit with many members. Mr. Rothermel 
did it several times when tariff measures were before the House. 

A burning question for a time was whether American vessels 
should have free passage through the Panama Canal, while for- 
eign bottoms paid toll. The feeling was quite acute. The Presi- 
dent made a plea that all should be treated alike. His idea won. 
The vote was 247 to 161. The Berks member voted for uniform 
tolls. 

March 1, 1913, the Berks Congressman voted to sustain the 
President’s veto of the Webb liquor bill. The veto was overruled 
244 to 95. 

As a member of the committee on the affairs of the District 
of Columbia, Mr. Rothermel introduced a bill to establish a home 
for inebriates. He discussed the affairs of the street railways 
and asked for an investigation of the affairs of the Washington 
Gas Company. 

The Taylor efficiency system in industry was before the 
House and there was considerable debate as to whether it should 
be discussed. The Berks member voted yes. On several occasions, 
when there was an appeal from the decision of the chair, the 
Berks man took the side of the Speaker. 

But one Berks member ever served as Speaker of the House. 
That honor fell to Mr. Rothermel for a day. It was in 1912 on 
the date devoted to eulogies on Congressman McKipp. 

He voted for an additional federal judge for this State and 
secured the Maine anchor for City Park. He got into a snarl 
in regard to the salary of his clerk in the seal investigation and 
was on the floor for one and one-half hours, giving his version of 
the affair. 

When President Wilson asked Congress to support him in 
the dispute with President Huerta, of Mexico, the Berks member 
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was present but did not vote. He secured soil surveys for Berks 
and Lehigh. 

He spent several months in Germany and was a member of 
of what was known as the Berlin Congress, considering interna- 
tional matters. 

A resolution that had a far-reaching effect was presented in 
the House in 1913 by Mr. Rothermel, when he asked that the 
government prevent the further killing of certain fur seals in 
Alaskan waters. The matter was referred to the Committee of 
Expenditures of the Department of Commerce and Labor. He 
was chairman of that body. A special committee was named to 
investigate. When Chairman Rothermel presented the report it 
created a sensation. 

It had been contended for some time that powerful interests 
were violating the law in regard to the taking of seals. The 
committee reported that the allegations were true and that the 
government had been defrauded out of at least $10,000,000 and 
asked that the bondsmen of the companies be sued to recover 
that amount. The report was made public in January, 1914. The 
newspapers were full of it. It involved several men high in the 
Taft administration, a former Senator and men prominent in 
business life in New York, San Francisco and other cities. 

The sealing company which had the right to do the fishing 
was bound by certain rules laid down by the government and 
approved by Congress. No yearling seals or females were to be 
killed, so that the herd could be preserved and increased. Only 
males were to be taken. 

It was claimed that the profit of the sealing company was 
at least $5,000,000 annually and that the government spent 
$1,500,000 more than it received “‘in supervising the plundering of 
its own property.” | 

_ The committee asked for an appropriation of $15,000 to go 
to Alaska and make a personal investigation. This was turned 
down by Congress and Mr. Rothermel’s committee sent two 
agents. They were Henry W. Elliott and Andrew F. Gallagher. 
These men reported that on the day they landed, July 7, 1913, 
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a vessel arrived and one-third of the catch was illegal. This, it 
was contended, had been going on for years. 

Nobody was ever punished because of the charges reported 
to Congress. In 1909 the G. A. Clark report on the same subject 
was suppressed by Congress, according to the allegations of the 
Rothermel committee. 

The seal matter can be considered the feature of Mr. Rother- 
mel’s work in Congress. During his last campaign for re-election 
he was frequently pictured with a seal. The caricatures were 
gotten out by the opposition. It made Mr. Rothermel a national 
figure, for a time, although not as prominent as Hiester Clymer 
when he exposed Secretary of War Belknap in 1876. 

On February 13, 1913, while home on a visit, he told the 
writer that he favored a six-year term for President and no 
re-election. There was such a bill in the House at the time. It 
died there. At this time Mr. Rothermel was serving on the Ap- 
propriation Committee. 

Mr. Rothermel was in the House in 1909 aici the discus- 
sion in regard to the revision of the Dingley tariff, which caused 
a storm of opposition. This highly protective measure resulted 
in a rupture among the Republicans, when “insurgents” lined 
up against the. “standpatters.” This ended in the Democrats 
getting control of Congress in 1910. Mr. Rothermel in many 
cases voted with the insurgents. 

He helped pass the tariff measure of 1910 which called for 
maximum and minimum schedules on imports from countries 
which discriminated against the United States. He voted yes 
whenever the question of a tariff board or commission was before 
the House. He was a member when the first steps were taken for 
the Underwood tariff bill, for a downward revision. There was 
much opposition, but as the Democrats were in control, it passed 
and President Wilson signed it October 3, 1913. 

Years before, when tariff legislation was before the House, 
the iron interests of this district were important factors. 

This was not the case while Mr. Rothermel was in Congress. 
Then it was textiles that asked for high protective rates. Under 
the duties then in force some local manufacturers claimed stock- 
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ings were imported from Saxony and sold at a profit for less 
than they could be made in Reading and vicinity. 

Reading manufacturers of knit goods became alarmed about 
proposed reductions in the duty and on February 19, 1913, sent 
a petition to the Berks member, objecting to lower rates. They 
said the industry had not thrived under the two previous tariff 
measures, and they asked to be put in a position to meet foreign 
competition. Mr. Rothermel did the best he could, but there were 
further reductions in the Underwood measure. Local manufac- 
turers called in a “crime.” President Wilson would not stand for 
anything above 60 per cent on luxuries. Mr. Rothermel voted for 
free wool. He wanted an increase of 25 to 40 per cent in textiles. 
He voted to approve the Underwood schedule and it went to the 
Senate, which was Republican. 

The close of Mr. Rothermel’s Congressional career was made 
a bit turbulent because of the Reading postmastership. There was 
a sharp tilt with County Chairman Edward S. Kremp, who 
coveted the position. There were a dozen candidates and Charles 
N. Seitzinger won. 

Mr. Rothermel was born in Richmond township, Berks 
county, and died in the Homeopathic Hospital, Reading, Septem- 
ber 8, 1922, aged 66 years. His remains were interred in Charles 
Evans cemetery. He was the head of the law firm of Rothermel 
Bros. His most famous trial was saving the life of Samuel Glea- 
son, colored, convicted of murder in the Kate Edwards case in 
1905. The death warrant had been read to him 10 times. In 1899 
he was defeated for Judge by G. A. Endlich. 





ARTHUR GRANVILLE DEWALT 


1915-1921 


| Of Lehigh, Represented the District 
gy Three Terms—W as in Congress During 
| the Exciting Days of the World War— 
Supported Every Wilson Measure—On 
| Very Important Committee—A Leader 
on the Floor. 


VW HEN CONGRESSMAN 


John H. Rothermel asked his 
| constituents for a fifth term 
| in 1914, he met stiff opposi- 
| tion. It came from Lehigh in 
| the person of Arthur Gran- 
| ville Dewalt, a lawyer and 

Democrat who had been State 
| chairman. There had been no 
conventions for several years 
| and the uniform primaries set- 

tled the nominations. Mr. 
| Rothermel was given no op- 
| position at home, and Mr. 
| Dewalt had none in his home 
| county. ae m 
The Republicans never had ARTHUR GRANVILLE DEWALT 
| opposition in their party for 
| the Congressional nomination, realizing a contest was useless. 
| A few years later they were given a great surprise. But it was a 
| greater surprise for the Democrats. 

In 1914 the Berks G. O. P. decided that John Keim Stauffer 
was the proper person to carry the Congressional banner to vic- 
tory—if possible. That meant no contest in the party, but it was 
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different in the opposition. The Rothermel-Dewalt campaign was 
spirited both here and in the other end of the district. Mr. De- 
walt won. These are the primary election figures: 

Berks Lehigh Total 


ROTHETINCL. DC cco eC nl va eine 5,249 2,150 7,399 
DICTA Te REDE UC a 4,461 4,567 9,028 
cL TELS Sor LAN Se RBAR RODE MEAN Eau aan Ea Michi ae 2900 2,937 5,474 


This made Mr. Dewalt the Democratic nominee, he having 
a majority of 1,629. Mr. Stauffer had a larger vote in Lehigh 
than in his own county. 

Harry J. Dumn was the Democratic and Dr. C. D. Werley, 
the Republican County Chairman. 

The November election in 1914 had the usual result—a Demo- 
cratic victory, and Mr. Dewalt became Mr. Rothermel’s successor, 
the third man from that section since the two counties were 
united into one district—the 13th. The figures: 

Berks Lehigh Total 


POO WIERD CAG er ie cea LN Togas 10,975 8,912 19,887 
LAM Tee Rai oy youn e vintwinGs. Wea 8,297 6,558 14,855 
MVOAGOIEL pedcie dias cowene aie eect alg 3,225 881 4,106 
EWE CONV eae tah yuk 2,475 2,041 4,546 
jt ahs iyi BARRA aa PVA te OA 198 164 362 


Dewalt’s plurality in the district was 5,037, almost as much 
as Rothermel’s vote at the primary election. His Berks plurality 
was 2,046. | 

The campaign of 1916 was not spirited. Mr. Dewalt had no 
opposition at home, but some in Berks. The Republicans let 
Lehigh have the nomination without opposition. Horace W. 
Schantz was named. Charles B. Spatz, of Boyertown, entered the 
field as a Democratic aspirant. It was a habit. During those days 
the World War was much more important than local politics, and 
as a result there was not very much congressional talk. There 
were three opponents at the primary. The result in Berks was: 


LE a BS BIE anon Pap tera EP UNAS anyon Ey Ura xy Ft 4,616 
AE itd BLE SENET RON NA UE DURAN oaIE ae 44» PPOEU GS Hetty er ya 3,753 
eave Fe ha 2 PONG 2 AAS MR OPE EY GOH VATED MG UE h FU day a yat\ yh 2 3,224 


Lehigh gave Mr. Dewalt 3, 105 and Spatz received 55. That 
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made Dewalt the nominee by a majority of 3,418. He won by a 
plurality of 5,031 at the November election, as the following 
figures show: 7 
Berks Lehigh Total 

PIC WAl LIA a ecslaiete Celene atamne 16,835 11,344 28,179 

PRORAITIED: (IIR, Shee bh uk bere acn sprite 12,530 10,618 23,148 

Dewalt’s majority in the district was 5,031 and in Berks 
4,305. Schantz carried Reading by 1,036. 

Howard W. Body was the Democratic and Robert G. 
Bushong the Republican County Chairman. 

When Mr. Dewalt came out for his third term in 1918, Berks 
Democrats came to the conclusion he had had enough and gave 
him spirited opposition in the persons of William M. Croll, 
prominent in the party and a former county office holder, and 
Mr. Spatz concluded he was on the return. Mr. Dewalt won the 
nomination. 

Mr. Body was the Democratic and Mr. Bushong the Repub- 
lican County Chairman in 1918, 

When Congressman Rothermel was out for his fourth term, 
Candidates Henninger and Cyphers, of Lehigh, invoked the com- 
pact as an argument that as Berks now had its three terms, it 
was Lehigh’s turn. Berks replied with a letter from a lawyer, 
saying the uniform primary law had wiped it out. 

In the campaign at issue, when Mr. Dewalt was a candidate 
for a third term, Mr. Croll’s managers brought out the compact, 
saying Dewalt had two terms as the compact provided, and it was 
now Berks county’s turn. A former Lehigh judge quoted that the 
compact was a “moral obligation.” 

The Republicans, as usual, decided that two candidates was 
one too many in 1918, so the nomination went to J. Wilmer Fisher, 
who had been the standard bearer several years before. There 
was no necessity for a G. O. P. primary, but they went through 
the formality. This was the result: 

Berks Lehigh Total 

COI TO eaten Matas ts 4,832 1,697 6,259 

MIT Liatke sticin ae daratasiane ete 4,800 3,766 8,566 

DRIP I Ux Selene tai taeie Rhee 1,790 175 1,965 
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Bishier) Wy cone watca ot aay Wn wee) 3,908 

VV USOT Suse ea ee Co ned 239 

Dewalt’s plurality in the district was 2,307. The Berks re- 
turns at the November election gave Dewalt a plurality of 3,273 
in Berks and nearly 5,000 in the district. The Berks vote: 


UB sot 1 talk B Rel RU ae ak optc MOC R IRL) YS yt: 11,599 
PPABMET TRG Ge tie iste wie UE Ok, Cae ke POLE I One 8,326 
B01 Te cap Ries in te RUN BO TROUT ARI TAMA! Gin Poh Vit. 9) 2,025 


It was Mr. Dewalt’s last election, for two years later Berks 
won the Congressman. 

Congressman Dewalt, who was elected in 1914, took his 
ready tongue with him to Washington. The World War had 
already started, but no one at that time imagined this country 
would be brought into that struggle. But it was, and the Berks- 
Lehigh member did his share to help win the war. 

It was during his term that national prohibition won. 

He served until 1920 and supported every measure proposed 
by President Wilson and was one of the most active members sent 
to Washington from this district. 

At the opening of his first term he was placed on the Foreign 
Relations and Commerce Committee and remained on it until he 
left the House. He had charge of the Alexander bill for the 
compensation of soldiers in the war and had a great deal to do 
with its passage. The author of the bill placed him in charge of 
the debates. 

Members of the Foreign Relations and Commerce Commit- 
tee are not allowed to serve on any other, as it is considered next 
in importance to Ways and Means. 

Then came the war. Those were momentous days. Every- 
thing was done to keep the United States out, but without success. 
Mr. Dewalt voted for the declaration of war, and from then on 
supported every one of the great measures to carry the struggle 
to a successful close. The excitement of the days of 1861-65.was 
repeated. President Wilson had no stronger aid than Mr. Dewalt. 

He supported the Adamson bill for the benefit of railroad 
employees, and also for the control of the roads by the govern- 
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ment during the progress of the war. For this he was personally 
thanked by Secretary McAdoo. 

The war risk insurance bill, one of the great measures 
growing out of the struggle, was reported by the committee, of 
which Mr. Dewalt was a member. He was given partial charge 
of the measure on the floor. There were pages of debate in which 
Mr. Dewalt took a prominent part. The record shows he was one 
of the strongest supporters, always ready to answer objections. 

Although no tariff measures were presented in the House 
during the six years of his service, indirectly the matter was 
considered on a number of occasions. He objected to increases 
in many of the schedules and voted and worked for free sugar 
and raw materials. In one instance he stated that “there should 
be no high tariff on the necessities of life.” 

Child labor legislation was a feature for a time. He gave it 
as his opinion that children under 16 years should not be per- 
mitted in factories, unless they were also compelled to attend 
school a certain number of hours each week. He supported the 
bills restricting labor of this kind. 

Conservation of water power occupied much of his commit- 
tee’s time. He voted for the granting of the use of power to 
corporations in order that it might be developed, but at the same 
time against the granting of State rights to corporations for a 
long period of years, without the right to repossess by the national 
government. 

The floods in the Mississippi showed the wisdom of Mr. De- 
walt’s course while in the House. He voted for a large appro- 
priation for the protection of the levees; for a commission and a 
separate committee to report upon the great needs of that region. 

The national legislation in regard to prohibition and the 
Volstead act became an important political factor. These measures 
were opposed by Mr. Dewalt. On one occasion he made this 
statement: 

I do not believe that prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor can be enforced. I believe that 
there has been more corruption and bribery since the passage 
of the Volstead act than there was before it became a law. 
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I believe that the liquor traffic should be regulated, and so 
regulated as to prevent excessive use of intoxicating liquors, 
and also so regulated as to produce revenue for the govern- 
ment. We now have intoxicants without revenue.” 

There was not much farm relief agitation in Congress be- 
tween 1915 and 1920. Everything was war. 

Mr. Dewalt was an advocate and supporter of the Federal 
Reserve Banking act and did everything to assist Senator Carter 
Glass, of Virginia, pass the law that has given stability to banking. 

He voted in favor of the national preservation of forests 
and game and the establishment of national parks. 

Every measure looking to the increase of the army and navy 
met his approval with voice and vote and for the necessary appro- 
priations for those purposes. He argued that in time of war this 
was necessary, but that a large army was not needed in peace 
periods. 

Mr. Dewalt was one of the leaders of his party in the House, 
and ranks with the several members from this district who re- 
ceived national recognition. His ability was shown not only on 
the floor, when he came in contact with the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, but in committee sessions. It was in that capacity that his 
ability as a lawyer was much in evidence. On a number of occa- 
sions he was pitted against some of the most brilliant legal minds 
in the country and held his own without difficulty. 

Pension bills, as usual, played quite a part in his congressional 
work and he secured nearly 1,500 pensions for his constituents. 

Here is a brief summary of what Mr. Dewalt did in con- 
nection with important legislation. He had partial charge on the 
floor of the war risk insurance bill for the benefit of soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children; trading with the enemy act; 
railroad legislation; embargo acts in connection with munitions of 
war, and the labor acts in regard to safety for employees. 

Sixty-fourth Congress—Voted to table the Lemore resolu- 
tion; yes, export trade; paired, in favor of drafting the National 
Guard into service; yes, for the Hay bill in regard to the military 
establishment ; yes, Adamson railroad bill; paired, in favor of es- 
tablishing shipping board and naval reserves. 
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During the second session of the 64th Congress: Yes, on 
fortification bill; yes, excess profits; yes, to furnish arms for the 
mercantile marine. 

Sixty-fifth Congress—Yes, emergency bond issue; yes, dec- 
laration of war against Germany; yes, draft bill, Hahn amend- 
ment; yes, declaration of war against Austria; yes, food control; 
yes, war risk insurance; yes, trading with the enemy bill; yes, 
farm loan; yes, espionage bill; yes, Liberty loan; yes, daylight 
saving ; yes, railroad control. 

From the above it can be seen that Mr. Dewalt ranked high 
as a Congressman at a time when ability was needed. 

Judge Adamson, of Georgia, Congressman for 22 years, 
and chairman of the committee of which Mr. Dewalt was a 
valued member, had this to say to the writer in regard to the 
Berks-Lehigh Congressman: 

He stood head and shoulders above the average Con- 
gressman. He was one of the most valued men on my com- 
mittee and could always be depended on in answering points 
brought up in debate when any of our measures were under 
discussion. He was a credit to Congress, to his country and 
to his district. It was an honor to have been associated with 
him during one of the most trying periods of the history of 
the United States.” 

The above conversation took place in Cairo, Egypt, while the 
judge and the writer were on a Mediterranean cruise. 

Mr. Dewalt was born in Bath, October 11, 1854. 


FRED BENJAMIN GERNERD 


1921-1923 


Of Lehigh, Takes Berks Out of Demo- 
cratic Column, With Local Plurality of 
Over 4,000 and 8,104 in District—In 67th 
Congress—Helped Put Country Back to 
Peace Basts—High Tariff Man. 


W. HAVE now reached 1920, 
the year of the local Democratic 
Waterloo—the most crushing 
defeat suffered in a Berks Con- 
gressional campaign up to this 
time. The party went under 
twice in 1858, but by small ma- 
jorities. At that time Berks 
was called the “Banner” 
county. In 1876 Samuel J. 
Tilden named it the “Gibraltar 
of Democracy.” The Republi- 
cans shattered the rock in 1920 
and put another dent in it in 
1924. So the words “Banner” 
and “Gibraltar” no longer had 
any meaning. 





There is always a cause 
for a political turnover. Some- 
times there are several. It was so in 1920. It was Presidential 
year, Pinchot became Governor, women were given votes and here - 
in Berks there were an unusual number of aspirants for the po- 
sition occupied by Congressman Arthur G. Dewalt, of Lehigh. 
The Berks Democracy was determined to have the nomination, got 
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it, and the district went Republican for Congress for the first time 
in 62 years. 

The Presidential candidates were Harding, Cox and Debs. 
Harding rolled up the unusual total of 22,221 in Berks, to 18,361 
for Cox. Debs had 5,674. Berks not only went Republican for 
Congress, but also for President. It came near doing it a few 
years before, when Parker pulled through with less than 800. 

Congressional politics started early in the year. There was 
much speculation as to whether Mr. Dewalt would again be a can- 
didate. February 4, 1920, a telegram was received in Berks 
showing he was in a receptive mood. He said: _ 

The nomination belongs to no man. If the people of 

Berks desire to return me, I will gladly serve. I will not 

desert any of my duties here to make a canvass in Berks and 

Lehigh. 

The Berks candidates were so active that on March 2, 1920, 
another telegram came from Washington. It said: 

My desire for party harmony is greater than my desire 


for another term. Because I place my party’s good before. 


my personal gratification, I will not be a candidate. 

No other Lehigh Democrat entered the race, and that left the 
field clear for the Berks aspirants. None of them lost time mak-. 
ing Congressional hay, while the political sun was shining, between 
that time and the June primary election. 

The Berks Democrats who entered the race were Harry J. 
Dumn, Ira G. Kutz, Harry G. Seltzer, Reading; Charles B. 
Spatz, Boyertown, and Howard B. Thompson, Wyomissing. 
Messrs. Dumn and Kutz each had a large following as leaders 
of party factions. Mr. Spatz had been in several previous cam- 
paigns and Mr. Thompson was a new man. 

William M. Croll, who had figured prominently in the race 
two years before, did not enter in 1920, but was a candidate for 
national delegate, for which there was a contest in Berks. He 
was one of the winners. 

No Berks Republican cared for the Congressional nomina- 
tion, as it was considered an empty honor. There was a similar 
feeling in Lehigh, until Fred Benjamin Gernerd cast his political 
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desires into the Congressional arena and said he was not only 
willing to take the nomination, but would try to win. Nobody 
had any objections and he was urged to do his best. He did. 
The surprise was a double affair; astonishment on the part of 
the Democrats and regret by several Republicans who could have 
had the nomination but were afraid to try. Mr. Gernerd was a 
former District Attorney of Lehigh. He was 41 years of age. 

The Democratic primary campaign was strenuous, not only 
in Berks, but in Lehigh as well. The result was very close, as 
these figures indicate: 


Rural 
Reading Berks Lehigh Total 
PRUNE ssw ak ae wikee arn 1,218 2,010 2,085 5,303 
MVTMER eu gitaet ula oeons 1,666 2,025 1,436 5,127 
AUMOMDSON ii.) hee hike ew 353 653 942 1,948 
CLEMENS VEN at rs CA sae 531 776 394 1,701 
BUEN AUN wie atubalatanetaiate 134 486 187 807 


This made Dumn’s plurality 176 over Kutz, the smallest at 
a Congressional primary in the history of the district. Kutz 
carried Berks, but Dumn was successful in Lehigh. As the fig- 
ures were very close, Mr. Kutz’s friends did not give up hope 
until the official count was completed. 

Mr. Gernerd had 3,799 in Berks and a large vote in Lehigh. 

From then on until the November election, Congressional 
politics was the feature of the campaign, more exciting than 
Presidential matters. The Republicans hoped that the close 
Democratic primary would leave a few bruises and Mr. Gernerd 
was given whole-hearted support. 

And then, on the evening of the November election, the blow 
fell—Berks was crowded out of the Democratic column—and 
crowded out badly, as these Berks figures show: 

City County Total 


COPUOTC La Dea cial tebe soul ae 12,729 8,874 21,603 
iB Pins re Blak DURDEN RLtiG Recs een Reema: fe 6,524 10,889 17,413 
Be echt Rs Ara LCD (ahaa tial 4,612 1,014 5,626 


Gernerd carried Reading by a large plurality and his plurality 
in Berks was 4,190. The totals for Berks and Lehigh follow: 
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Gernerd, Berks, 21,603; Lehigh, 16,413; total, 38,016. 

Dumn’s vote: Berks, 17,413; Lehigh, 12,509; total, 29,922. 

Gernerd’s plurality in the district, 8,094. It required a week 
before the Berks Democracy fully realized what had happened. 
Mr, Dumn wired his congratulations to his successful opponent. 
Of course there were a number of attempts at explanations, but 
none of them explained. The people had spoken and that was 
all there was to it. 

Thomas C. Seidel was the Republican Chairman and _ this 
was the year that Dr. H. B. Schaeffer, of Shillington, was made 
the Democratic Chairman, succeeding Roy S. Mabry, of Mertz- 
town. 

When the news reached Washington that Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, had elected a Republican Congressman, there was 
astonishment and the majority party wondered what kind of man 
could win in that Democratic stronghold. There was much 
anxiety to meet him. Mr. Gernerd made a favorable impression 
from the start. Joseph G. Cannon, the veteran, at once made 
him feel at home. In fact, it might be said that he became a 
favorite. This feeling was increased because of his unassuming 
manner, his ability and the deference shown to other members. 
He gave two banquets during the term which were social as well 
as political successes. 

Although this is a manufacturing district, and always has 
been, with many calls for a high protective tariff, it was repre- 
sented by members of a party believing in a revenue, but not a 
protective tariff. Mr. Gernerd was just the opposite. He was 
not only for high duties, but also for subsidies for shipping. 
The Republicans at once saw he was well grounded in their faith. 
His every vote on these two matters confirmed this. 

Mr. Gernerd was a member of a Congress which passed 
much important legislation. He stood with the government in 
every case, speaking on a number of important questions. Read- 
ing over what follows will show just what the Berks-Lehigh 
member helped to accomplish. 

Immediately after the inauguration of President Harding, 
March 4, 1921, he called an extra session of Congress, which 
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continued until the first Monday in December, when the regular 
session convened, which continued until March 4, 1923, with the 
exception of a few weeks. 

The Governmenal departments were still upon a war-time 
basis. The gigantic task of bringing about a transition from a 
state of war to that of peace confronted Congress. This involved 
legislation that had to be enacted with promptness. The war 
measures had to be repealed and laws passed that were adaptable 
to changing conditions. The work before the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress challenged every member. 

Among the first acts was the passage of the Peace Resolu- 
tion. This was followed by the adoption of a budget system, 
one of the most important pieces of legislation Congress enacted 
in half a century. 

As the result of the war, a heavy tax burden had been placed 
upon the people. It was a difficult task to know just what taxes 
to eliminate. The result was that the class known as “Nuisance 
Taxes,” such as taxes on ice cream cones, soda water, pills and 
lotions, parcel post, wearing apparel and transportation, were 
eliminated. The excess profits tax was repealed and the normal 
tax and surtaxes were materially reduced. The revision of the 
Income Tax Law relieved the tax burden of the nation for more 
than $850,000,000. 

With the ending of the war the European nations, as well as 
Australia, Canada and South America, were dumping into this 
country millions of dollars’ worth of food products, which caused 
a grave situation. Congress passed what was known as the Emer- 
gency Tariff Bill, which was intended as a relief measure until 
the regular tariff bill could be prepared and enacted into law. 
Mr. Gernerd was a strong supporter. 

The Veterans’ Bureau was created and the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act amended in order to bring relief to the thousands sorely 
in need of help. This legislation was passed with appropriations 
to care for the unfortunate veterans amounting to $425,000,000 
annually. Later this amount was increased to more than $450,- 
000,000. Almost at the same time $18,000,000 more was appro- 
priated for the erection of additional hospitals to care for the 
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disabled soldiers. This was in addition to $17,000,000 that had 
been previously appropriated for the same purpose but had been 
found inadequate. 

During the war the United States extended loans to the 
Allies, amounting to more than $11,000,000,000. The refunding 
of this foreign debt became an important question. Congress, 
after considerable debate, finally passed an act creating a com- 
mission of five members to enter into negotiations as it felt just 
and proper. On February 28, 1923, Congress approved the set- 
tlement of the British debt, amounting to $4,600,000,000. 

Immediately after the World War there developed an ab- 
normal competitive naval expansion. This competition became 
so pronounced that President Harding invited the Allies to a con- 
ference at Washington for the purpose of considering the limita- 
tion of armaments. This was one of the greatest achievements 
of the Harding administration. A naval holiday was declared. 
In order to carry into effect the agreement of the conference, an 
act known as the Naval Scrapping Act was passed. 

Immediately upon the signing of the Armistice there was a 
tidal wave of foreign immigration. With the demobilization of 
the army millions of young men were out of work, and their 
opportunity to again find employment was seriously hampered 
by these immigrants. An immigration restriction act was passed. 

Congress found it necessary to pass an Anti-Narcotic Act in 
order to control the importation and sale of all narcotics. 

The Sixty-seventh Congress passed much other important 
legislation, including the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill, which 
at the time of its consideration and passage evoked much oppo- 
sition and severe criticism. The bill was under consideration in 
committee in both Houses for more than a year and a half before 
it was finally passed. As a revenue bill it produced annually in 
import duties more than $500,000,000. 

There were 655 public and 276 private laws passed by the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. Mr. Gernerd was continuously attend- 
ing the sessions of Congress for two years, and save for nine days 
that he was confined by illness, missed but five roll calls. He 
handled more than 2,100 claims of former service men, each 
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claim necessitating the writing of at least five letters. Mr. Ger- 
nerd took an active part in all the legislation mentioned. He voted 
with his party on all important matters. 

While Mr. Gernerd’s career in Congress was brief, it is con- 
ceded that he was a capable official and one of the most obliging 
men sent to Washington from this district. 








WILLIAM MARTIN CROLL 


1923-1925 


Served One Term—Put Berks Back Into 
the Democratic Column—Brief Career 
in the House—One of the “Gold Dust 
Twins’—Some of His Votes—Favored 
Soldiers’ Bonus. 


‘| Res CONGRESSIONAL cam- 
paign of 1922 was remarkable in 
that there were but three 
avowed candidates, but votes 
were cast for a dozen at the 
primary election in May. Z 

That was the year Pinchot 
defeated McSparran for Gover- § 
nor. The registration law for 
third-class cities was in force 
and it was not pleasing to either 
party. 

Congressman Fred B. Ger- 
nerd, of Allentown, who had 
given satisfaction during his 
first term, was a candidate for 
re-election. Two years before 
he had taken the district out of 
the Democratic column and made it Republican. This was con- 
sidered a remarkable feat and it attracted attention all over the 
country. 

It was argued that if he could do that in 1920, he could re- 
peat it in 1922. But he had named a Postmaster in Reading, 
H. H. Hammer, that was not pleasing to part of the G, O. P. 
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organization. That appeared to be the only cloud on. his po- 
litical horizon. But no attention was paid to it. 

The Republicans of Lehigh and Berks decided that he was 
to have no opposition. That made clear sailing for him at the 
primary election, held in May. 

William Martin Croll, of Reading, who had been an aspirant 
against Congressman Arthur G. Dewalt, in 1918, but had not 


been in the 1920 campaign, came to the conclusion that he was 


very much on the return and entered the field with vigor. For 
years he had been an important factor in Berks Democratic poli- 
tics. He had served a term as County Treasurer and was Naval 
Officer at the Port of Philadelphia, resigning when he made his 
first run for Congress. 

Charles F. Berkenmeyer, a Lehigh Democrat, entered the 
lists against Mr. Croll and made a strong effort to become Mr. 
Gernerd’s successor. Both aspirants were active for months be- 
for the May primary and used much newspaper advertising. 
The opposition, during the primary and also in election cam- 
paigning, made much of the allegation that Mr. Croll was not an 
orator. Silence is said to be golden. It was so in this case, and 
Mr. Croll won at the primary and followed up that success by 
defeating Mr. Gernerd in November and bringing the district back 
into the Democratic column—for two years. 

A feature of the primary election was the number of com- 
plimentary votes for people who never thought of being candi- 
dates and the number of Democratic electors who voted for Ger- 
nerd and Republicans voting for Mr. Croll. The official primary 
returns for Berks follow: Democratic, William M. Croll, 6,942; 
Charles F. Berkenmeyer, 826; Fred B. Gernerd, Republican, 5; 
Harry J. Dumn, 3; Arthur G. Dewalt, 1. 

Republican—Fred B. Gernerd, 7,789; William M. Croll, 
Democrat, 75; Charles L. Glass, 7; Wayne High, 3; Laura Moore, 
1; Charles J. Esterly, 1; Robert G. Bushong, 1; Robert Buehl, 
1; J. Randolph Stauffer, 1. 

The votes given Messrs. Esterly and Bushong were the first 
cast for these men for Congress. Two years later Mr. Esterly 
won, and four years later Mr. Bushong was elected. The primary 
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of 1922 started both on the way to Washington. Mr. Gernerd’s 
vote at the primary was larger than that cast for any Republican. 
Pinchot had 6,528. 

An evidence of Mr. Gernerd’s popularity is shown by the 
following: He polled more primary votes than Croll and Berken- 
meyer combined in the two counties. In Berks, Gernerd had 
7,879 and in Lehigh 5,841, a total of 13,720. The combined 
vote of Croll and Berkenmeyer in the Berks and Lehigh district 
totaled 12,221. It is but natural that the Republicans had great 
hopes that the result would be the same in November, but it was 
not, proving that the Congressman was stronger in May than in 
November. Thomas C. Seidel was Republican Chairman at the 
time and Abraham H. Rothermel filled the same position for the 
Democrats. 

Mr. Croll was elected by a plurality of 1,975 and the dis- 
trict again became Democratic. Gernerd carried the three cities 
in the district—Reading, Allentown and Bethlehem—and also 
rural Lehigh, but Croll won because of his large plurality in rural 
Berks. The total vote in the district was 65,484. The official 
count was made by George B. Schaeffer, of Reading, and John G. 
Diefenderfer, of Allentown. The tabulation follows: 
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Croll carried Berks by 4,300. 

A novelty in the campaign was a vocal quartet that Mr. Ger- 
nerd brought from Allentown to sing at his Berks meetings. 
Many Democrats enjoyed the music, but voted against the man 
employing the musicians. 

There was great joy in the Democratic camp because Berks 
returned to the Jackson faith, and they were emphatic in their 
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assertions that it would remain there. Leaders propose, but the 
people dispose. The Gibraltar of Democracy received another 
severe dent in 1924 and again in 1926. By that time Berks was 
recognized as a one-term district. 

Mr. Croll’s Congressional career was confined to the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, which hardly gave him an opportunity to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the methods of national legis- 
lation. He took his sunny disposition to Washington, said little 
and thought much. 

At the second session of the Sixty-eighth he favored making 
Lincoln’s Birthday a legal holiday in the District of Columbia. 

The matter of the disarmament conference came up in the 
House and the Berks member, by his vote, showed that he was in 
favor of this great step in the direction of world peace. 

He voted yes on a commercial aviation bill. 

He was recorded in the affirmative, making amendments to 
the Interior Department appropriation bill and yes on the passage 
of the naval appropriation measure. 

At this and other sessions there was great delay in roll calls 
because of the absence of members, or because many of those 
present did not vote. This was a very frequent announcement by 
the Speaker: “The doorkeepers will close the doors and the 
‘sergeant-at-arms will bring in absent members.” Here is a 
sample: Yes, 69; no, 147; not voting, 215. 

Mr. Croll was placed on the important Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries committees, which had a great deal to do during 
the Sixty-eighth session. Congressman Croll and H. W. Cum- 
mings became very close friends, always sat together and were 
called the “Gold Dust Twins.” 

There was considerable labor legislation and the Berks man 
always voted in the affirmative on bills of that kind. Messrs. 
Kent, of Northampton, and Croll, of Berks-Lehigh, each pre- 
sented a bill in reference to back pay for employees of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. It called for $1,600,000 and passed on the 
last day of the session. The same measure was before the House 
during the term of his predecessor, but was turned down. 

This Congress was flooded with bills and resolutions. In the 
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Senate there were 3,631 and in the House 10,436. About 300 
passed. Mr. Croll voted for all the regular appropriation meas- 
ures, favored tax reduction and voted for an act reorganizing the 
diplomatic and consular service. 

He voted to tighten the restrictions on immigration and the 
legislation asking for an amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
hibiting child labor. | 

During this session much time was devoted to debating the 
bonus for World War veterans. Mr. Croll was for it and helped 
to pass it over President Coolidge’s veto. 

He was in favor of the deficiency appropriation bill to pay 
for the bonus, but it failed of passage in the Senate. 

He was for the bill increasing the pensions of all soldiers of 
the wars from 1812. It was defeated in the Senate in an effort 
to pass it over the veto of the President. 

Another of his affirmative ballots was to increase the salaries 
of Post Office employees. He did the same for the bill pro- 
viding that campaign contributions be made public. 

He was for the legislation favoring agricultural relief and 
for the McNary-Haugen bill that was vetoed by Coolidge. 

Mr. Croll voted for the bill relating to freight rates and that 
the United States enter the World Court. 

He voted in favor of adding eight scout cruisers to the Navy 
and rebuilding six of the old battleships. This died in the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Croll was favorable to the sale of Muscle Shoals. 

The Mohnton W. C. T. U. in a letter to Mr. Croll asked 
him to oppose all bills looking to legalizing 2.75 beer. He promised 
to give the matter his attention if such a measure came before 
the House. 

The Berks member loved pretzels. Occosionally a supply 
from Reading reached his office in Washington. On one occa- 
sion while he was reading the Congressional Record and enjoying 
a pretzel feast at the same time the photographer of one of the 
big newspapers took his picture. It was syndicated, printed in 
all parts of the country and resulted in many newspaper articles 
in regard to pretzels and the district that made them famous. 

Mr. Croll was a son of Revenue Collector Martin Croll and 
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was born in Upper Macungie township, Lehigh county, April 9, 
1866. He started his public career as Postmaster at Maxatawny, 
where he conducted a general store. In 1908 he was elected 
Berks County Treasurer. His activity for Woodrow Wilson at 
the Baltimore convention in 1912 made him Collector of Revenue 
at the Port of Philadelphia. Moving to Reading in 1901, he be- 
came a member of the clothing firm of Heffner, Gilbert & Croll, 
which later became Croll & Keck. He died suddenly, October 
23, 1929, in his 64th year, and was interred in Charles Evans 
cemetery, Reading. 


CHARLES JOSEPH ESTERLY 


1925-1927 


Republican, Puts Another Dent in the 
Gibraltar of Democracy—W ent in With 
Coolidge and Dawes— Served in the 
69th Congress—Secured Many Pensions 
—Protectionist—V oted for War Debt 
Settlements. 


ee election of 1922, by the 
naming of Congressman Wil- 
liam M. Croll, put Berks back 
in the Democratic column, 
where the members of the 
party were sure it would re- 
main. 

That feeling was general 
when the time arrived to hold 
another Congressional election 
in 1924. But it was again a 
Presidential year, which, in 
1920, was bad for the Democ- 
racy of Berks. 

The long fight in the na- 
tional convention of the party 
in New York, which finally re- 
sulted in the nomination of 
Davis and Bryan did not brighten local prospects. 

Congressman Croll had no opposition in Berks and none in 
Lehigh. The custom of giving a man more than one term—two 
at least—was recognized. 

No one in the Republican camp was particularly anxious and 
the party agreed on Charles Joseph Esterly, of Berks, as the man 
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to lead, what, at the time, looked like an almost forlorn hope. He 
was a new man in Congressional politics, one of those hale fel- 
lows, well met, a ready handshaker and an easy smiler. 

As neither party had opposition, the spring primary, as far 
as Congress was concerned, was a quiet affair. The names of 
Messrs. Croll and Esterly were on their respective tickets. The 
Berks vote was: Esterly, 4,940; Croll, 7,206. In Lehigh the 
two polled the average vote. 

By the time the national conventions were over and the Re- 
publicans had named Coolidge and Dawes to oppose Davis and 
Bryan, politics began to get more interesting and the Republicans 
became quite active, hoping for a repetition of the 1920 result. 
The Democrats did not express any fears—at least outwardly. 
By the latter part of October things did not look just so rosy, but 
they had no doubt as to the local results, possibly by a smaller 
plurality. 

The Republicans became extremely active during October 
and their speakers asserted that they would win. The Democrats 
gave them what might be called the political laugh. He laughs 
best who laughs after the official count was true in this case. 

The result of the November election was another Democratic 
Waterloo. It was expected nationally, as far as the Presidency 
was concerned, but for Congress—it. could hardly be believed, 
and the “Gibraltar” was blown out of what was supposed to be 
safe Democratic water. When the counting was finished it was 
found that Mr. Esterly was the next Congressman. He was not 
surprised—he was astonished. He did not have much cause for 
elation in Berks, but Lehigh went over the top in what, to the 
Democrats of Berks, was amazing. These figures tell the tale: 


Reading County Lehigh Total 


Pater ye Py le Mos 12,941 19,407 43,685 
Oxo! ES BOLE eas en 10,035 13,513 13,034 36,582 
FAGLORS USE oy sis 3,863 1,221 800 5,844 


Esterly’s plurality in the district was 7,103; in Berks, 740; 
in Lehigh, 6,373. Esterly carried Reading by 1,302 over Croll. 
The G. O. P. asserted that removed the last doubt as to the per- 
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manent political complexion of the city. Esterly was again a can- 
didate in 1928. 

While the Democrats realized the Congressional result was 
about as bad as it could be, additional sorrow was added when 
they looked over the local Presidential figures. Berks gave 
Coolidge and Dawes a plurality of 10,966 over Davis and Bryan. 
As a result the party has fears for its Congressional ticket in 
Presidential years. 

During the campaign one of the parties published an adver- 
tisement in which appeared this sentence in large type: “Let your 
conscience mark your ballot.” 

There were a great many explanations in regard to the re- 
sult. But they could not alter the figures. 

One Democratic leader, while deploring the result, remarked 
with much assurance: “The party will come back into its own in 
1926.” The prediction made in 1924 proved quite erroneous in 
1926, when there was another Waterloo for the Jacksonites, and 
another Republican was sent to Congress. Berks-Lehigh was 
now known as a one-term district, wiping out the custom that 
had been in vogue, with few interruptions, for over a century. 

Thomas C. Seidel was the Republican and Wilson G. Sarig 
the Democratic County Chairman in that year. | 

Mr. Esterly was emphatic for a modification of the dry law. 
“I am for temperance, but for Prohibition, never; it cannot be 
enforced.” He made this declaration at a banquet of the North- 
eastern Republican League. This resulted in much criticism by 
church people, but the legislator paid no attention to their ob- 
jections. Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church in Reading, at the morning service March 14, 1926, asked 
“God to open the eyes of our Congressman in regard to the ob- 
servance of Sunday.” The following April the Reading Minis- 
terial Association considered his stand, officially, stating in part: 
“Tt should be taken for granted that a Congressman could repre- 
sent his district without becoming an errand boy who must be 
told every instance what to do and what not to do.” This action 
was endorsed by the Men’s Friendly Bible Class of the West 
Lawn Evangelical Church. Rev. F. S. Borkey, of the First 
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United Evangelical Church of Reading, asserted the local Con- 
gressman misrepresented the sentiment of his district in regard to 
the Volstead law. The Berks W. C. T. U. took the same stand. 
The Bible Class and Ushers’ League of Salem Evangelical 
Church, of Mohnton, declared the Congressman did not under- 
stand the real feelings of his constituents on the liquor question. 

According to Mr. Esterly, the above was the minority opinion 
of the Berks-Lehigh voters, and in April gave out an interview 
in Washington in which he asserted he would support a modifica- 
tion of the dry law. 

During February, 1926, the Berks Republican County and 
City Committee decided he was entitled to State recognition, and 
endorsed him for Lieutenant Governor. Republican women took 
similar action. In a Washington dispatch, dated March 11, he 
said pressure was brought to bear to get him to retire, but he de- 
clined to heed it. He failed to secure the nomination, but at the 
State primary Berks was loyal, giving him 8,843 votes and Le- 
high nearly 4,000. : 

Mr. Esterly presented over 200 pension claims, most of 
which were granted. 

He introduced a bill for a Post Office building at Allentown, 
the office being too small. 

He presented an amendment to one of the sections of the 
Interstate Commerce act and a bill to fix the pay of jurors in 
Federal Courts. 

Another of his measures asked for a survey of the Schuyl- 
kill River in regard to the clogging of the stream by culm from 
the coal mines; also a bill regulating the shipment of firearms. 

He was a former resident of Wyomissing and introduced a 
bill for the erection of a Post Office building in that borough. 
His standing committee appointments were: Patents, Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

While Mr. Esterly was heard a number of times in commit- 
tee, he never delivered an address in the House. 

During the session of the Sixty-ninth Congress there were 
roll calls or yea and nay votes on considerably over 50 measures. 
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Mr. Esterly’s record taken from thousands of pages of the Con- 
gressional Record, follows: 

To prohibit the importation of adulterated grain and seeds, 
yes. Establishing federal farm boards, yes. Authorizing con- 
struction of air craft in Navy and Marine Corps, yes. Amend- 
ment concerning expenditures of the Arlington Bridge Commis- 
sion, yes. Conference report concerning increasing the efficiency 
of the air corps, yes. Amending the act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy, yes. Amending act consolidating national 
and establishing Federal Reserve banks, did not vote. District of 
Columbia public welfare, no. Amending act creating the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, yes. Encouraging and regulation of com- 
mercial aviation, did not vote, same as 121 others. 

Conference on limitation of armaments and providing for 
payment of United States delegates. Did not vote, one of 69. 

Creating a division on co-operative marketing, yes. 

Adjudicating claims of Crow Indians. Did not vote, one of 
Hal Uo 

Distribution of publication in regard to diseases of horses and 
cattle, yes. 

Prohibiting the use of Federal appropriations for instruc- 
tion of non-resident pupils in District of Columbia, yes. 

Articles on impeaching Judge George W. English, for East- 
ern District of Illinois, no. 

Amendment to act granting adjusted compensation to for- 
mer service men. Did not vote, one of 133. 

While Mr. Esterly was in the House settlement of war debts 
owing by foreign countries came in for a great deal of discussion. 
In each case he voted yea on roll calls, as the following shows: 

Relative to settlement of Belgian war debt to United States, 
yes. 

Settling debt of Rumania, yes. 

Settling debt of France to the United States, yes. 

Motion to commit Indian Reservation bill in regard to au- 
thorizing gas and mine leases on unallotted lands. Did not vote, 
one of 171. 
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Appointment of additional judges for United States Courts, 
no. Yes on another roll call. 

Light house service, no. 

Recommitting bill in regard to importation of milk and 
cream. Did not vote, one of 151. 

Erection of monument in France to colored American troops. 
Did not vote, one of 87. 

Amending act to consolidate national banks, yes. 

Appropriation for National Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, 
no. 

Amendment to naval appropriation giving additional funds 
for new construction and securing air craft and equipment, yes. 

Offenses against postal service, yes. 

Providing for construction of public buildings, yes. 

Regulating radio communication, did not vote. 

Providing for prompt settlement of railroad disputes, yes. 

Authorizing construction, repair and preservation items in 
river and harbor bill, did not vote. 

Revising boundary and changing name of Sequoia National 
Park, no. 

Providing for participation of government in Sesqui-Centen- 


- nial in Philadelphia, yes. 


Adjusting a transaction relative to importation of sugar from 
Argentine Republic, did not vote, one of 137. 

Granting pensions and increase of pensions for services in 
war with Spain, yes. Establishing Federal Farm Board, yes. 
Improving overland communication in Seward Peninsula, Alaska, 
yes. Return of alien enemies’ property, did not vote, 1 of 85. 
Providing for the apportionment of representatives, yes. Relo- 
cating Botanical Garden in Washington, yes. 

Asking President to enter into negotiations with China re- 
garding reciprocal treaties in controversy, yes. Authorizing the 
Ways and Means Committee to hold sessions after March 4, 1927. 
No, on one phase of the matter, yes on another. Amending im- 
migration act of 1924, did not vote, 1 of 104. Conference report 
on deficiency appropriation, yes. 

Compensation for employees of the United States injured 
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while on duty, yes. Resolution to discontinue impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Federal Judge English, of Illinois, yes. Con- 
serving revenue from medical spirits, yes. Report on amending 
act for consolidation of national banks, did not vote, 1 of 166. 
Recommitting naval appropriation bill, did not vote, 1 of 68. 
Naval appropriation conference report, yes. Authorizing in- 
creased cost of certain vessels, yes. Amending act reclassifying 
salaries of postmasters, yes. Securing sites for public buildings in 
Washington, yes. Senate joint resolution limiting immigration, 
yes. Protecting watersheds, yes. Adjournment, no. 

The printed proceedings of the Sixty-ninth session of Con- 
gress embrace over 20,000 large pages in nearly a score of vol- 
umes. 

The following is taken from the personal sketches of Con- 
gressmen, published in Washington: 

Mr. Esterly, Republican, was born February 8, 1888, at 
Reading, Pa.; educated in public schools; salesman and farmer; 
associated with Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.; director 
Reading Baseball and Athletic Association; during World War 
served as chairman of Red Cross roll calls in Reading and Berks 
county ; at one time owner of Sally Ann furnace; married Beulah 
S. Deem, in 1912, two sons, Henry Hermon Esterly and Rich- 
ard Harding Esterly. 








ROBERT GREY BUSHONG 


1927-1928 


Republican, Sent to 70th Congress— 
County Remains in G. O. P. Column— 
First Judge to Go to the House From 
T his District—V otes Against Farm Relief 
and to Override Two Vetoes—Assails 
Leaders. 


cae DEMOCRATS — two 
from Berks and one from Le- 
high—tried for the Congres- 
sional nomination in 1926. 
Each thought, if nominated, he 
could swing Berks back into 
the Jacksonian column. 

They were Charles B. 
Spatz and Howard B. Thomp- 
son, of this county, and former 
Congressman Arthur G. De- 
walt, of Lehigh, who had 
served three terms. 

At the primary election, 
held in May, Mr. Dewalt not 
only secured the honor, but in 
spite of the two local aspirants, 
carried Berks as well as the 
district. He was successful at 
the primary by an almost two- 
to-one vote over Mr. Spatz. 
The three had figured in 
previous campaigns. This was 
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the result of the 1926 Democratic primary: 


Rural 
Reading Berks Lehigh Total 
RPMI she ad lela teva oilers 1,712 1,885 SIS) tn Fie 
2) 1A § ENE ORY Re a La20 evr eS 546 3,984 
TETIOMDSOT Gol wey wpe 455 762 988 2,205 


Dewalt’s primary plurality, 3,531. 

The Republicans had but one candidate for the position— 
former Judge Robert Grey Bushong. The primary was a mere 
formality, and he received 10,945 votes in the Berks end of the 
district. 

The Democrats at the November election made a brave effort 
to again make Berks a Gibraltar, but failed, and the result was 
very discouraging to the party. But they were becoming accus- 
tomed to disappointments and took the defeat with as good grace 
as possible. The following figures tell the result of the November 
election : 

Berks Lehigh Total 


Bushong, Republican ........ 17,082 13,158 30,240 
Dewalt, Democrat ........... 15,138 11,792 26,930 
TTOLSES, SSOCIALISE Sab ob a bin 2,704 346 3,050 


Mr. Bushong carried Berks by a plurality of 1,944 and the 
district by 3,310. The following day the winner received con- 
gratulations from Mr. Dewalt. 

It was a bad day, politically, for Berks Democrats in other 
ways. Fisher, Republican, for Governor, carried the county by 
2,490. Everybody on the G. O. P. State ticket went through 
with the exception of Wilson, for United States Senator, he car- 
rying Berks over Vare, Republican, by a plurality of 7,748. 

Thomas C. Seidel was the Republican County Chairman that 
year, and Charles H. Ludwig filled the same position for the 
Democrats. 

An unusual event in his Congressional career was the fact 
that in February, 1928, Mr. Bushong objected to the Republican 
leadership in this State of Messrs. Vare and Reed. Strong 
language was used. His mental courage can be commended, but 
not his political judgment. He declined a renomination. 
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Mr. Bushong attended the opening session of the Seventieth 
Congress Monday, December 5, 1927. His first response was on 
the roll call of members on that date. The second time he an- 
swered to his name on the same date, when he voted for Nicholas 
Longworth, Ohio, for Speaker. Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, 
was the Democratic nominee. The former was elected, 225 to 
187. He voted again that day. It was yes, in regard to a pre- 
vious question in regard to seating James M. Beck, Congressman- 
elect from this State. Beck’s actual residence was questioned. 

The Speaker found it necessary to adopt a new form in ad- 
dressing the House, “Gentlewomen and gentlemen,” instead of 
merely the word “gentlemen.” The change had to be made be- 
cause there were women members. 

Speaker Longworth placed the Berks-Lehigh man on these 
committees: Elections No. 1, Public Lands, Patents and Revision 
of Laws. 

The first months of his Congressional career were quite 
active, made so by many resolutions for increases in pension. Be- 
tween December 5 and February 10 he presented 197. He pre- 
sented a measure for war overtime pay for employees of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. 

December 15, 1927, when the revenue bill was up there were 
several amendments. A separate vote was demanded on each. 
Mr. Bushong voted no in regard to the tax on corporation amend- 
ments. He was on the negative side on the next one; yes on the 
next. He was one of 33 not voting on the next and took the 
same course on the passage of the bill. 

On January 7, 1928, the point was made during a debate on 
the Court of Claims, that there was no quorum present. The 
roll was called, and among the 170 not answering was the Berks 
member. January 9 the claim was made there was no quorum. 
The roll call showed Mr. Bushong in his seat. January 11 the 
“same question rose. The Berks member was present. 

The question as to a quorum, it will be seen, was a common 
occurrence. The matter came up again on January 16. The 
Berks-Lehigh Representative was in attendance. 

January 17, 1928, the tariff, one of the standard matters be- 
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fore the House, year after year, came up, for the first time in 
the Seventieth Congress. A resolution was received from the 
Senate stating that many of the tariff schedules are excessive and 
call for immediate revision. There was considerable discussion 
as to what to do with it, when a motion passed to lay the matter 
on the table. Mr. Bushong voted in the affirmative. There were 
183 yeas and 164 nays. , 

January 24 he voted yes to increase the amount in independ- 
ent office appropriation bill. January 26 there was another quo- 
rum call. The man from Reading responded, but such was not 
the case on the 30th, but he answered on the 31st. 

It is proper to say that frequently when members did not 
answer they were doing committee work. It is also proper to 
remark that some of them were not in Washington. 

During this period Mr. Bushong presented several reports 
from the Committee on Claims. 

February 3, when the question of a quorum was raised, the 
Berks-Lehigh representative did not respond. He did not vote 
on February 6 on a bridge bill amendment. 

The War Department appropriation bill was before the 
House on February 10. There was an amendment to increase 
one item over $500,000. Mr. Bushong voted against it. He took 
the same course on another amendment. And he voted no when 
a motion was made to recommit. On the 15th he objected to 
recommitting a revenue bill to which amendments had been added. 

A general claims bill was before the House on the 16th. 
The usual assertion was made that there was no quorum. Mr. 
Bushong answered to his name. On the 17th the same question 
was raised. The Berks-Lehigh member is recorded as not voting. 

He did not vote on the 24th on the question of recommitting 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill. February 28, when 
the roll was called to see if a quorum was in the chamber, Mr. 
Bushong was there. Such was not the case on March 2, and 
again on March 5. On the 7th he responded when a similar roll 
call was taken, and he did the same on the 13th, and again on the 
14th, and also on March 9. 

A question of amendments to the Constitution resulted in 
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considerable debate. One of the changes sought was quicker 
action between a Congressman’s election and the time he takes 
his seat. The span was 13 months. This was called ridiculous. 
It was claimed that one of the alterations proposed would do away 
with the “lame ducks” in Congress, might abolish the short session 
and would give each Congress the right of forming its own or- 
ganization instead of having it done by the previous session. The 
resolution embodying these changes came to a vote on March 9. 
The vote was: Yeas, 209; nays, 157; “present,” 2; not voting, 66. 
Mr. Bushong was among the 66. Not receiving a two-thirds 
vote, the resolution was rejected. Later the Lame Duck amend- 
ment became a law. 

Much legislation is before the House on which there is no 
roll call. Merely judging a man by the time a member’s name 
appears in a roll call does not give him full credit for his work. 

March 13 Mr. Bushong voted yes in regard to considering 
a shipping bill. March 21 he was recorded in the affirmative on 
a vote about employees of the Federal Power Commission. On 
the 23d he did not vote on an appropriation of $25,000 for a 
meeting of an International Road Congress. There were two 
roll calls on the 26th and Mr. Bushong did not respond, neither 
did he on the 27th. March 29 he voted yes in regard to a matter 
concerning Howard University, and later in the day favored the 
passage of the bill. It was in regard to an appropriation. 

A bill in regard to Mississippi wild life refuge was before 
the House The Berks-Lehigh member is recorded as not voting. 
On April 20, while an appointment was under consideration, a 
motion was put as to whether there should be a roll call. Mr. 
Bushong did not vote. He did not answer roll call on the 23d. 

Few people realize the amount of printed space occupied by 
the proceedings of Congress. The Seventieth session started on 
December 5, 1927. By May 1 the printed pages numbered 7,804 
—about 125,000,000 words. At least 50 per cent of this might 
have been left unsaid with no loss to the country. Seeing their 
names in print is a personal satisfaction to many. It is fodder 
for home consumption. During this period very little legisla- 
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tion was adopted. It was to Mr. Bushong’s credit that he did 
not lumber up the pages of the Record with addresses. 

He voted yes for the establishment of a Federal Farm Board. 
This was on May 3. It passed. A motion was at once made to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on Agriculture. Mr. Bushong 
opposed this motion. 

One of the most important measures before the first session 
of the Seventieth Congress was the McNary-Haugen farm relief 
bill. It was debated for two weeks. Every parliamentary ex- 
pedient was used by opponents to defeat the measure, but it 
passed, 204 to 121, on May 4. Mr. Bushong voted with the ma- 
jority of the Pennsylvania delegation against the bill, which had 
the equalization fee provision included. But four Keystone Con- 
gressmen voted for it. They were: Griest, of Lancaster; Palmer, 
of Pottsville; Doutrich, of Harrisburg, and Menges, of York. 
The Berks-Lehigh member was not on the floor to speak. for or 
against it. 

May 9 he did not answer roll call, neither did he vote on a 
motion to adjourn. He did not reply to his name on May 11 and 
12 and did not respond to see if a quorum was present when the 
agricultural supplies bill was before the House on the 14th. A 
bill regulating the sale of convict-made goods was passed on May 
15. The Berks-Lehigh member is recorded as not voting. His 
ballot was not recorded on the 17th, when there was a disagree- 
ment in regard to the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The bill for the reapportionment of members of Congress 
was before the House on May 18. A motion was made to con- 
sider it by the Committee of the Whole House. There was a 
question as to a quorum. On the roll call Mr. Bushong voted in 
the affirmative. Later in the day the Berks member cast his bal- 
lot to recommit the bill. 


May 18 Mr. Bushong introduced a bill to further amend the 
act of March 4, 1825, as amended March 3, 1926, and April 6, 
1926, to provide for payment of the Bethlehem Steel Company’s 
men’s claims and further to carry out the provisions of the award 
of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, and the 
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action of the War Department Claims Board of July 6, 1921. It 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Voting with an overwhelming majority of each case, Con- 
gressman Bushong, on May 22, cast two ballots in the House to 
override President Coolidge’s vetoes of bills to provide increased 
pay for postal employees assigned to night work and to provide 
allowance to fourth-class postmasters for fuel, light and rent. 
Party lines were shattered on both ballots. 

Mr. Bushong attended a private dinner in Washington on 
the evening of May 24, when 177 Republican Congressmen 
pledged support to Hoover for President. The Commerce Secre- 
tary delivered an address. Twenty of the 23 members from this 
State attended. Hoover managers saw considerable significance 
in the attendance of the Keystone State group. 

The conference report on Muscle Shoals came up on May 
25 for adoption. The Berks-Lehigh member did not answer to 
his name on roll call. Seventy-one others are reported as not 
voting. The report was agreed to. There had been a 24-hour 
filibuster. 

The Boulder Dam bill was before the House on that date 
and a motion was made to send it back to committee. Mr. Bush- 
ong voted yes. He was recorded in the negative not to pass a . 
post roads bill in spite of the President’s objections. 

The Speaker appointed Mr. Bushong one of 57 members of 
the House to attend the funeral of Congressman Thomas S. 
Butler, of this State. 

During the reading of the bill that the government acquire 
more land in the District of Columbia, the question of a quorum 
was raised on May 29. The Berks-Lehigh member did not respond 
to roll call. 

The first session of the Seventieth Congress adjourned Tues- 
day, May 29. It convened Monday, December 5, 1927. During 
' that period its printed record covered nearly 11,000 large pages. 

The second session started on December 3, 1928. Among 
the important legislation left over was the Boulder Dam project. 
It came up in the House, which passed the Senate resolution 
favoring it. The vote was: Yeas, 166; nays, 122; not voting, 
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140. Mr. Bushong was on that list. This action was taken on 
December 18. 

The Berks member voted “no” in regard to the settlement 
of the Hellenic Republic’s debts to the United States. The result: 
For, 171; against, 155; not voting, 104. 

Much time was given to the James M. Beck contested elec- 
tion case. Pages of the Congressional Record were devoted to 
the discussion in an effort to show that his legal residence was 
not in Philadelphia. A vote was taken on the matter on January 8. 
The question was that he is not entitled to a seat. Mr. Bushong 
voted against the resolution. There were 78 yeas and 247 nays. 

A question in regard to land owned by religious denomina- 
tions was up for discussion in connection with the National Parks 
pill. This was on January 24, and the matter was rejected. The 
Berks member’s name does not appear on the roll call, for or 
against. 

As a member of the Committee on Claims he presented a 
resolution for relief of the hay growers in three counties in 
Texas. 

Mr. Bushong is not recorded for or against the war minerals 
relief action February 4. 

The Berks member did not vote on the Columbia basin 
reclamation project, which was before the House February 18. 
There were 119 others in the same class. He took the same 
course on the 19th on the appropriation for the Department of 
the Interior. 

About the middle of February he was one of 106 members 
who did not vote in regard to skilled mechanics in the immigration 
bill. 

From February 28 until further notice Mr. Bushong was 
paired with Congressman Underwood. 

An effort was made to recommit the deficiency appropriation 
pill on February 25, but it failed by a vote of 125 to 240. Mr. 
Bushong was among the 63 non-voters. 

The Berks Congressman was one of 253 members voting to 
create a commission to secure plans for the erection of a memorial 
building. 
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The next day he is on record as not voting on the national 
origin clause of the National Immigration act of 1924. 

Mr. Bushong did not vote when the question of amending 
the National Prohibition act was before the House during the 
latter part of this session. In the first session he voted against 
farm relief. 

Much of a Congressman’s time is devoted to committee 
work. Mr. Bushong did much along that line. 

March 4 he made way for Mr. Esterly, who was in the 69th 
Congress, staged a comeback, and became a member of the 71st. 

Mr. Bushong was born in Reading, June 10, 1883, a son of 
Jacob and Lillie (Roberts) Bushong, making him 44 years of age 
when he entered the House. He was graduated from Yale in 1903 
and Columbia Law School in 1906. In 1908 he served in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature and on Thanksgiving Day, 1913, was 
appointed Orphans’ Court judge to succeed H. Willis Bland, de- 
ceased, and served until the first Monday in January, 1916. On 
July 20 of that year, Helen, daughter of John L. Bowman, be- 
came Mrs. Bushong. 

He was the first Berks judge to become a Congressman. In 
1836 John Banks, a Congressman from the Mercer-Erie district, 
resigned his seat because he was appointed president judge of 
Berks by the governor. 








CHARLES JOSEPH ESTERLY 


1928-1930 


Comes Back — Political Earthquake — 
Berks Gives Hoover Great Plurality— 
Smith Carries But Six Local Districts— 
Bushong Denounces G. O. P. Leaders— 
Clergyman Loses Pulpit—Esterly’s W ork 
in 71st Congress. 


‘Ah HERE was a political hurricane in 1928. It was so unsuspected ! 
General all over the country, in Berks it was specific—and Con- 
gressionally, terrible. The Republican political cup of joy was so 
full that it spilled over and drowned its opponents. The Demo- 
cratic donkey, with drooping ears, wrapped itself in a robe of 
sackcloth and ashes. It could not understand the crushing rush 
of events. Yes, it was dead before, but fortunately, never knew it. 

It was presidential year as well as time to elect a Congress- 
man. That year Herbert Hoover, Republican, of California, 
proved to Alfred E. Smith, Democrat, of New York, he of the 
brown derby, that the latter, emphatically, should remain at home. 
And, remarkable to state, Democratic Berks, treated Hoover like 
a native son. 

There is, usually, a lull before a cyclone. The campaign lead- 
ing to the congressional primary April 24, 1928, was the most 
listless in the history of the district. On the Republican side, 
early in the year former Congressman Fred B. Gernerd, of 
Allentown; Congressman Robert Grey Bushong and former Con- 
gressman Charles J. Esterly, of Reading, were mentioned. 

A political sensation was caused February 27, 1928, when a 
special dispatch from Washington to the Reading Eagle intimated 
that Mr. Bushong, a Republican, might be an aspirant for another 
term—but on the Democratic ticket. He was quoted as saying: 

The time is about ripe for the formation of a new party 
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in Pennsylvania that will rid the State of Vare and Reed. I 
don’t care if you give it the Republican or Democratic label, 
just so it is done and control restored to the people. It goes 
against the grain with me to be looked upon as a man who 
must do the bidding of Reed or Vare bosses, instead of vot- 
ing my own convictions and entirely in accord with the wishes 
of the people of Berks and Lehigh, just because I was 
elected on the Republican ticket. 

Mr. Bushong had gone to Congress “with malice toward 
some.” 

It was intimated that he would announce himself as a Demo- 
cratic aspirant, and if not that, independent of the Republican 
leaders. But he did not do so, and on Monday, March 5, came a 
message saying he would not ask for another term. 

There have been two instances where Berks Congressmen, 
while in office, severely criticized their party. The other occurred 
August 7, 1804, when Joseph Hiester, Federalist, declined re- 
election, denounced his party in caustic language and hoped his 
successor would be a Democrat—a real friend of Jefferson. His 
wish was gratified. 

Mr. Bushong found fault with leadership in his party. 
Mr. Hiester denounced the extravagance of the Federalists and 
praised the Jeffersonites for reducing debt. 

Another unusual feature in the Republican camp was a dinner 
given by Mr. Gernerd in Allentown, Saturday, March 10, 1928. 
It was attended by 276 prominent members of the party, who 
were asked to help him decide if he should be a candidate. All 
urged him to do so. Mr. Gernerd delivered an address in which 
he referred to his defeat several years ago by William M. Croll, 
Democrat, of Berks. He in part blamed this on Mr. Esterly, and 
he gave it as his opinion that his disagreement with Republican 
County Chairman Thomas C. Seidel over the Reading postmaster- 
ship (H. H. Hammer) was a contributing cause. 

Several days after the banquet Mr. Gernerd decided not to 
enter the campaign. That left Mr. Esterly as the only Republican 
aspirant. 

The Democrats took little interest. Charles B. Spatz, who 
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had been an aspirant several times, again entered the field. It had 
become a habit. Later former District Attorney A. H. Rothermel 
announced himself as a ‘harmony candidate.” That was to block 
Mr. Spatz. There was scarcely a public meeting and the two 
aspirants did not make half a dozen addresses. 

A Socialist caucus named Howard McDonough as the party 
candidate. 

The official Berks vote at the primary held Tuesday, April 
24, follows: 


POGLECLY MEMO ETIOUCAT aera Wu lointctul ear eile! aca Sassi ala dal mgieWheeD 4,249 
PRUE ETE et SOTTIOOLAT Biss oes aay rk br asarioah acevo ares aie alia 3,563 
SEIS OMMEMIOC TAL CaN Cc Nien auhai te Uiaillnle a Waistatiea dial apa ely 2,650 
DAC EOLUNIOTALY SOCIALISE i eirikici wry! ole tys dudl y's oi ob sah isaba tal dia 148 


Rothermel’s plurality, 913. 

The result made Messrs. Esterly, Rothermel and McDonough 
the candidates at the November general election. 

The opinion of Mr. Bushong, expressed February 27, oppos- 
ing the leadership of Messrs. Vare and Reed is in strong contrast 
with remarks made at the Berks Republican county meeting Satur- 
day, May 5, when County Chairman Seidel was re-elected with- 
out opposition. 

One of the speakers stated members of the Senate who op- 
posed the seating of Mr. Vare were “hoodlums’ because they 
“robbed this State of half its representation in the upper House.” 
This, it was stated, would be “resented” by the people by again 
electing Vare. Mr. Bushong was contradicted. 

Another odd feature of that county meeting was the unani- 
mous re-election of Mr. Seidel, who on January 9, 1928, had 
been asked to retire for the sake of harmony. The request was 
made by a committee of the Northeastern Republican League. 
The league gave him a basket of flowers on his re-election. 
Such is politics. A man is not out, politically, until he is dead. 

Hoover and Smith for President! Rothermel and Esterly for 
Congress! They furnished the fireworks for the 1928 campaign. 
Business was the G. O. P. keynote. Candidate Smith was a 
Catholic. That resulted in a whispering campaign. It was pro- 
nounced in Berks. In some churches circulars were placed at the 
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entrance denouncing the Democratic candidate. He was outspoken 
for revision of the prohibition laws. That, his religion and 
Hoover’s business standing resulted in his overwhelming defeat. 
Berks went Republican with a plurality that paralyzed the Demo- 
crats and astonished the other side. The local vote: Hoover, 
47,043; Smith, 18,960; Hoover’s plurality, 28,113. Mr. Smith 
carried but one Reading ward—the Second, and was successful 
in but 25 of the 119 rural districts. 

This presidential campaign resulted in a Reading clergyman 
losing his pulpit. Rev. Dr. Frederick K. Stamm, pastor of Cal- 
vary Reformed Church, wrote a complimentary letter to Candi- 
date Smith. It was widely quoted, caused criticism in his parish 
and denomination and he resigned. His critics were sure that 
was the end of Rev. Dr. Stamm. Within a year he accepted a 
call to a prominent church in Brooklyn, INGO 

The Congressional result dazed the Democrats—they were ac- 
customed to it—and astonished Republican Candidate Esterly. 
He made a comeback, rare in local politics. Mr. Rothermel, the 
Harmony Democrat, was not only snowed under—he was drifted 
under. Mr. Esterly carried the Berks-Lehigh district by 40,494. 
His Berks plurality was 17,206. Nothing like that happened be- 
fore. The nearest in Congressional campaigns was 9,026 for 
Hiester Clymer in 1878. The average plurality up to 1928 was 
3,316. The 1928 vote in Berks and Lehigh was: 

Berks Lehigh Total 


Esterly, R. ....... CRASH ga 38,898 37,772 76,670 
Rothermel, D. .........-0005 21,692 14,484 36,176 
Mel Onouen yg As ciie's' +56 g'e'scbieie > 136 102 238 
Meclionoughits cueciiee sc emee 10,431 281 MO te 


Esterly’s plurality over Rothermel, 40,494. 
Congressman Esterly, smiling and jovial, as usual, took his 
seat as a member of the 71st Congress, March 4, 1929. He was 
no stranger in Washington, having served in the 69th session. 
The tariff was one of the principal issues. The Berks member 
favored a highly protective measure and was disappointed with 
the bill reported to the House, because he claimed it did not care 
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properly for pig iron, hosiery, wool hats, cement, textile ma- 
chinery and other industries prominent in his district. 

Mr. Esterly had the duty on full-fashioned knitting machines 
increased from 40 to 45 per cent. advalorem. He defended the 
interest of his employers on the floor, telling of their struggles 
to establish the knitting machine business in this country. Refer- 
ence was made to the fine hosiery manufactured, which made it 
possible for women to wear shorter skirts. 

“Does the gentleman (Esterly) believe this new tariff will 
make skirts still shorter?’ asked Mrs. Abernethy, of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Esterly: “It is possible; anything can happen in 
America.” Laughter. 

The House, in spite of strong opposition, placed an additional 
five per cent. tariff on the machines, but the Senate did not concur. 

June 5, 1929 he introduced a bill asking the government to 
expend $5,000 for a marker for the grave of Conrad Weiser, the 
Indian agent. “Posterity shall not forget his service,” was to be 
the inscription. This was attributed to Washington. About the 
same time the Congressional Record published an address by the 
Berks member showing what a protective tariff would do for his 
district. He asked the government to issue a postage stamp in 
honor of Captain George Nagle and his Berks riflemen, who 
were the First Defenders in the Revolution. The firing of an 
1l-gun salute in honor of Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, Congress- 
woman from Florida, on her visit to Key West, was criticized by 
Mr. Esterly. 

During the first session of the Seventy-first Congress, the 
Berks member handled 150 pension cases, introduced 25 special 
bills, named six postmasters, and secured one village delivery 
service. 

During the summer of 1929 he surprised farmers of his 
district by proposing they engage in the potato canning business 
to get rid of the surplus. Heating the canned product, he claimed, 
would make them ready for the table. 

Berks and York Congressmen differed on the tariff on 


wrapper tobacco. Mr. Esterly wanted it reduced from $2.10 to 
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$1.85 per pound—and won. After the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill 
became a law, the Berks member said it would be beneficial to 
industry. He insisted that the duty on an article does not in- 
crease the price, but eventually lowers it because of competition. 

Secretary of War James W. Good, and wife were guests 
of Congressman Esterly and wife at their Sally Ann Furnace 
Home, early in September, 1929. 

A feature of Mr. Esterly’s work during the second session of 
the Seventy-first Congress, was helping to override vetoes of 
President Hoover, a member of his party. Three times he dis- 
agreed with the Chief Executive and voted against him on the 
World War veteran bill, Spanish War veterans’ measure and 
against him when he vetoed the making of special 50-cent stamps 
to commemorate the Gadsden Purchase. 

The second session convened December 2, 1929. He was 
placed on the Labor and Immigration and Naturalization Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Esterly introduced these measures: Taxing foreign 
made tractors, not used exclusively for farm work. Fixing pay 
of Federal Grand juries. Providing for terms of U. S. District 
Courts at Allentown. Bill concerning Red Cross and other or- 
ganizations ; recognition of persons serving overseas; build bridge 
over Schuylkill at Reading; paying for destruction of tubercular 
animals. 

He tried to have the Reading post office enlarged. 

He sought to stop a nuisance by forbidding the sending of 
unsolicited goods through the mails, and a bill to amend the De- 
partment of Labor act. One of the measures gathered by the 
Berks member attracted considerable attention. He wanted 
public work regulated, to prevent unemployment during times of 
depression. 

Following shows his yea and nay record on roll calls: Yes, 
French Debt settlement. No, motion to recommit treasury and 
post office appropriation bills. No, recommitting bill to pro- 
hibit sending stolen goods through interstate and foreign com- 
merce. Yes, Washington omnibus bill. Yes, sending tariff bill 
to conference. No, recommitting motor vehicle bill. Yes, on its 
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passage. No, to commit World War pension bill. Yes, on pas- 
sage. Yes, tariff conference report. No, declining to concur 
on Senate’s amendment in regard to the cement tariff. No, on 
motion to agree on Senate’s five percent. amendment. No, fixing 
duty on shingles. No, on motion to agree on Senate’s fixing 
duty on sugar. No, on motion to agree on three Senate amend- 
ments relating to flexible tariff and organization of tariff com- 
mission. No, to concur in Senate’s action fixing tariff on lum- 
ber. Yes, on motion to recommit vocational rehabilitation with in- 
structions. So many members were absent without leave that 
a bill was presented to arrest such Congressmen. Mr. Esterly 
voted no. Yes, providing living quarters for employes stationed 
in foreign lands. No, to commit bill to grade and classify clerks. 

No, to commit bill for marketing perishable farm commod- 
ities and supplies and prohibit unfair and fraudulent practices. 
He did not vote on the bill to provide for summary prosecutions 
for slight and casual violations of the prohibition law. Mr. 
Esterly did not vote on resolution to investigate election charges 
in regard to Mr. Blanton, a member from Texas. The Berks- 
Lehigh member was paired with Mr. Celler against a joint reso- 
lution to create a corporation to operate Muscle Shoals. He did 
not vote on the resolution that hides, boots, shoes and leather 
goods remain on the free list. Mr. Esterly is not recorded on 
the bill to rehabilitate irrigation project in Montana; District of 
Columbia bill; to acquire land in Alabama to enlarge Maxwell 
field; to amend transportation act. He was paired against reso- 
lution on revenue reports. He took similar action against a 
tariff bill conference report and against concurring in Senate 
amendments and minimizing war profits. Mr. Esterly, together 
with five others, of Pennsylvania’s 36 Republican representatives, 
was not present when the tariff bill was passed, but was paired 
in favor of its passage. 

The session which closed March 3 filled 8,000 pages of 
the Congressional Record and 11,000,000 words were used by 
the statesmen to express their views in addresses, resolutions, 
etc. Mr. Esterly saved money for the government in not de- 
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livering addresses. The second session found 32,000,000 words 
necessary to transact its business. 

During the third session Mr. Esterly introduced bills for 
public buildings in Reading, Kutztown, Boyertown and Cata- 
sauqua. He asked for a survey of the Schuylkill and Delaware 
Rivers, and for a dam in the former stream near Hamburg to 
generate electric power. 

When the bill came up in the House to increase the loan 
basis of veterans’ service certificates he was recorded in the af- 
firmative. When the bonus law was vetoed by President Hoover 
the Berks Congressman was one of the 328 members who passed 
the measure over the President’s veto. Those in favor of su- 
staining it numbered 79 and 24 did not vote. 

He introduced several pension bills, one of them allowing 
$100 per month for a Civil War veteran living in Allentown, 
the last man in that city who had not received the maximum al- 
lowed by the government. 

Drouth relief was before the House on a number of occa- 
sions. He always voted in favor of assistance. 

A determined effort was made to increase the salary of the 
Governor of Alaska from $7,000 to $10,000. The measure was 
lost, but it was favored by the Berks Congressman. 

President Hoover vetoed a relief bill and Mr. Esterly voted 
to sustain him and was on the winning side. 

An effort was made to amend the bill allowing claims grow- 
ing out of the explosion of the naval ammunition depot at Lake 
Denmark, N. J. Mr. Esterly voted against the amendment. 

When the naval appropriation bill was up an amendment 
was offered limiting the number of Marines in Nicaragua and 
the amount to be expended. The Berks member was recorded 
in the negative. 

The bill for increased funds for foreign service buildings 
met with his approval. 

He did not vote on the measure for additional facilities for 
hospitalization of veterans. 

The further restriction of foreign immigration found his 
vote in the affirmative column. 


—_ 
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He did not favor an amendment to the Second Liberty 
Loan act. 

Muscle Shoals was before the House frequently and was 
much discussed. Mr. Esterly opposed government operation. 

He was in favor of a tax on oleomargarine. 

His last vote as a Congressman was on March 3, when he 
favored additional funds for the reclamation service. 


NORTON L. LICHTENWALNER 


1930-1932 


Of Lehigh, Puts District Back Into 
Democratic Column — Bushong Flays 
G. O. P. Leaders — Could Not Come 
Back—Esterly and Seidel Had to Retire 
—Legislation Ranged From Bonus to 
Beer and Grasshoppers. 


At HE Berks Democratic 
Donkey was meek as_ the 
1930 Congressional campaign 
approached, having painful 
recollections of the drubbing 
received in 1928. It was suf- 
fering from political menin- 
gitis. 

Conditions were not rosy 
in the G. O. P. camp in 
spite of the great success that 
year — congressional and 
Presidential. There were fac- 
tions. That condition often 
follows great victories. 

Republican County Chair- 
man Thomas C. Seidel had 
congressional aspirations and : 
no love for Mr. Esterly, who NORTON L. LICHTENWALNER 
was asking for another term. 

Both had pronounced views. There were charges and counter 
allegations. The elephant was perturbed because the party was 
split. Democrats were pleased. The local backbone of the G. 
O, P.—the financial power in the background—decided something: 
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must be done. It was, and it meant the elimination of Esterly 
as a candidate and Seidel as county chairman, in the interest of 
harmony. The rank and file of the party was stunned at the 
time, later realizing the wisdom of the act. The drastic action 
was taken very suddenly. Saturday evening, April 6, 1930. 
Henry Janssen, one of the owners of the Wyomissing Industries 
stated, in an interview, that Mr. Esterly’s entire time was needed 
as a salesman; that he would finish his term and then devote 
his entire time to selling hosiery. State Senator Norton was 
made county chairman, to serve until the Republican County 
Committee named Mr. Seidel’s successor. 

Former Congressman Robert G. Bushong, Republican, de- 
sired to stage a comeback, and Mr. Esterly wanted another term 
—until called off by the “Harmony” movement. Mr. Bushong 
did not line up with Vare and Reed, while in Congress and was 
severe in his criticism. 


In an address in Allentown, August 18, 1930, he admitted 


bolting part of the Republican ticket in 1928 and would do it 
again under similar conditions, but he would “vote for Pinchot 


on whatever ticket he runs.’’ Senator Schantz, of Lehigh, accused 


Mr. Bushong of voting for Abraham H. Rothermel, Democrat, 
for Congress in 1928. He admitted it, saying there was no secrecy 
about it, adding, “It is sometimes the duty of a Republican to 
vote the Democratic ticket. I am opposed to blind leadership. 
Mrs. Worthington Scranton, vice chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, at a banquet in Allentown, which I attended, 
declared, ‘It is right to be regular.’ I emphatically protest any 
such doctrine. I reserve the right to be independent at any time 
I think the Republican party is going the wrong way.” He accused 
Senator Schantz of being a Vare man and Schantz declared 
Bushong was a “poor Republican.” 

No Berks aspirant for office in a century has such political 
courage—admitting he bolted his party. He was in a class by 
himself and his party gave him no opposition at the primary, 
but not enough support at the election to send him back to 
Washington. 

Mr. Bushong wanted the Eighteenth Amendment submitted 
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to the States for a vote. On the labor question he was for col- 
lective bargaining. He had no objection to expressing his opinion. 

That was the year—1930—when the Democrats expected to 
elect Hemphill, liberal Democrat, of Chester county, Governor, 
but he was defeated by Pinchot. 

In view of what had taken place in 1928, no Berks Democrat 
was anxious for the nomination and there was a general opinion 
that the honor should go to Lehigh. Early in January, there 
was sentiment in Berks for Lawrence H. Rupp, an Allentown 
attorney, who was well known in this county. He had served a 
term as District Attorney of Lehigh and had been a State Chair- 
man of the party and was prominent in the Elks, having been 
a district deputy. He declined. After considerable political talk 
and a number of conferences, the honor went to Norton L. Lich- 
tenwalner, of Allentown, an automobile dealer. The Pinchot- 
Hemphill gubernatorial campaign gave life to the campaign. The 
congressional part of it was very quiet. This was the result at 
the primary election in Berks: 

City County Total 


Lichtenwalner, Democrat ..... 1,284 4,523 5,807 
Bushong, Republican ........ 3,489 4.218 7,407 
TONED SOCIALIST oe gai ki a id ele 214 57 271 


The Republican district—Berks-Lehigh—vote follows: 
Lehigh Berks Total 


Bushong, Republican ........ 6,605 7,/01 14,312 
Esterly, Republican .......... 24 530 554 
Lichtenwalner, Democrat ..... 10 17 27 
Gernerd, Republican ......... 2 7 9 


Lichtenwalner had 27 G. O. P. friends, and Messrs. Esterly 
and Gernerd, former Republican Congressmen, were not for- 
gotten. The Democratic primary vote in the district was: 

Berks Lehigh Total 

Lachtenwalnen atch bie toe aes 2,683 5,807 8,490 

Andrew Bower, Socialist, Reading, was given two votes in 
Lehigh and 271 in Berks. 

After the primary, Republicans were elated because of the 
large vote cast for Bushong, compared with that for Lichtenwal- 
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ner—a difference of 5,832. The Democrats feared there might be 
a repetition of 1928. 

The campaign for the November election was quite active. 
Reading had a special interest because James H. Maurer, So- 
cialist, was on the ticket for Governor. William Abbott Witman, 
was the Democratic County Chairman, and Senator Norton filled 
the same position for the Republicans. A number of active Re- 
publicans formed the Liberal party, favoring Hemphill for Gov- 
ernor, because of his views on liberalized liquor laws. Wellington 
M. Bertolet, was chairman of the Liberals. 

Few mass meetings were held, newspaper advertising and 
posters being used to some extent. In an address at Coplay, 
Lehigh county, Mr. Bushong declared 

For 22 years I have been a fairly consistent Republican, 
but no Republican should be regular if it is a matter of mak- 
ing alliances with the Vare machine in Philadelphia. The 
rest of the state should throw around that city a political 
quarantine. I want it clearly understood that if the senti- 

ment of this district is in favor of that kind of politics, I 

do not want to represent this district in Congress. Penn- 

sylvania’s reputation has suffered enough from that quarter. 

No Berks candidate, in a campaign, has used such strong 
language against state leaders of his party. By comparison, the 
Lichtenwalner addresses were tame. At a meeting at the head- 
quarters of the Northeastern Republican League, Bushong took 
another fling at the state leaders of his party, saying: 

“Lichtenwalner was either mistaken or is misleading you 
in his anti-prohibition platform” and declared the big issue 
in the election was “to keep the Philadelphia gang out of 

Harrisburg.” 

A novelty was the daughter of Mr. Bushong appealing for 
support for her father in an address from the local radio station. 

Then came the November election and Berks detoured back 
into the Democratic column and the district once more had a 
Democratic Congressman, defeating Bushong by 6,793 in Berks 
and by 15,382 in the two counties. The Berks figures follow: 
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City County Total 


Bushong, Republican ......... 5,955 8,739 14,694 
Lichtenwalner, Democrat ..... Auedo) 14,222 21,497 
Bower. SOcmUSE a weak 6,628 4,095 10,723 


The returns from the entire district: 
Berks Lehigh Total 


Bushong, Republican ........ 14,694 14,470 29,164 
Lichtenwalner, Democrat .... 21,497 23,049 44,546 
BOWer  GOCIRUSE Vil Gicaiee es 10,723 586 11,309 


Lichtenwalner’s plurality, 15,382. 

Representative Lichtenwalner took the oath of office De- 
cember 7, 1931, and became a member of the Seventy-second 
Congress, which at times became a bit turbulent. From soldiers’ 
bonus to beer and grasshoppers represented the extremes of the 
national legislation in which he took part. 

Former Congressmen had to legislate on war and tariff 
measures. At this session it was relief, bonus, prohibition, finance, 
balancing the budget, investigations and Philippine independence. 
Mr. Lichtenwalner did no sidestepping and stood with his party. 
His one address was on the bonus and he spoke, voted and worked 
for that measure. He preferred the Garner to the Hoover relief 
measure. Veterans thanked him for his bonus activity. 

Mr. Lichtenwalner was a decided wet and took that stand in 
all the Eighteenth Amendment legislation. Beer of 2.75 per cent 
met his approval. He opposed the Hoover furlough for Federal 
employes. 

The Berks-Lehigh member was against the abolition of the 
“lame duck” session of Congress. He made an effort to have a 
soldiers’ hospital built in Lehigh and favored a $2 a ton tariff 
on foreign anthracite to keep out Soviet competition and was suc- 
cessful. | 

The following is the summary of Mr. Lichtenwalner’s votes: 

Voted no on the motion to recommit the Federal Land Bank 
bill for further consideration in regard to providing additional 
capital. Was on the affirmative side on a motion to recommit to 
the House a joint resolution in regard to war debts and cancella- 
tion. He gave his support to the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
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ation. The same course was taken in regard to tariff amendments. 
An affirmative vote was given to stabilize the credit system of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. He sought to have the river and harbor 
bill amended. This, because of its many apparently useless items 
is known as the “pork barrel.” He was for the sales tax. 

He signed the petition which resulted in the House considera- 
tion of the Beck-Linthicum bill for submission of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the several states, and voted for the bill. When 
the O’Connor-Hull bill to legalize and tax “good” beer was in 
committee he signed the petition to bring it out and voted for it 
on the floor. He appeared before the Veterans’ Bureau pleading 
for the former soldiers. 

Labor dispute injunctions were discussed. He favored lim- 
iting jurisdiction of court sitting in equity. He was paired with 
Parker, of New York, on increases of compensation in the Treas- 
ury and Post Office appropriation bill. He voted for the joint 
Senate resolution providing government-owned wheat for relief. 

Soon after the death of Bandmaster and Composer John 
Philip Sousa in Reading, he offered a bill designating “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” as the national march of the United States. It 
was referred to the committee on judiciary, March 10, 1932. The 
committee on judiciary did not report to the House as soon as 
desired in regard to the Eighteenth Amendment. An effort was 
made to take the work out of the hands of that body. The Berks- 
Lehigh member voted to do it, but the measure was lot 187 to 227, 
18 members not voting. He presented a petition from citizens of 
his State protesting the proposed tax of one cent on shells. 
Hunters and marksmen opposed this tax. 

After much debate the bill favoring the independence of the 
Philippine Islands came to a vote on April 4. Mr. Lichtenwalner 
voted for it, thus keeping in line with the tradition of his party. 
That was first outlined at an Americus Club banquet in Reading 
by Congressman DeArmond, of Missouri a generation before. 

He voted in the negative to eliminate the manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax from the revenue bill. The same course was taken to fix 
surtaxes on net incomes. He was in favor of the exemption from 
immigration quotas of husbands of American citizens. 
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Muscle Shoals power plant built by the government during 
the war had been an industrial white elephant on Uncle Sam’s 
hands for years. A motion was made to recommit to the com- 
mittee on military affairs the matter of leasing this property. This 
was favored by Mr. Lichtenwalner. : 

He voted yes to restore and maintain the purchasing power 
of the dollar and to amend the tariff of 1930. He was on the 
negative side to amend the act for control of floods on the Mis- 
sissippi. | 
A bill was presented to impose a tax on beer. It was referred 
to a committee, but there was no report. The wet members be- 
came impatient and the Berks-Lehigh Congressman was one of 
the many to vote to discharge the committee from further con- 
sideration of the matter. 

By this time bonus legislation was before the House. He 
was for it and on June 15, delivered his only speech in Congress 
on the payment of the readjusted service certificates of veterans 
of the World War. The address occupied an entire page of the 
Congressional Record. At times he became eloquent and dramatic 
at the close when he referred to the death of Congressman Eslick, 
who was stricken while pleading for the veterans. The address 
ended with the words: “I, for one, am glad to cast my vote for 
the bill.’ Then came several roll calls on the bonus matter and 
finally on the passage of the bill. The Berks-Lehigh member was 
on the affirmative side. 

A measure was before the House to develop the American air 
transport service overseas. It met his hearty support. 

Reports came from the West of ravages by grasshoppers 
and an effort was made to get government money to be used to 
try to control the pest. The Berks-Lehigh member knew his 
history and that from Biblical times to the present grasshoppers 
appeared to be beyond control. Likely he had some Lehigh county 
experience, too, so he opposed using Uncle Sam’s diminishing 
surplus for that purpose. He favored the bill to relieve destitu- 
tion and, to hold an international economic conference. He was 
on the negative side to dismiss 2,000 army officers. 

He voted yes on the general relief bill and the same on the 
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amendment to the Reconstruction Finance Board. He would not 
agree to a Senate amendment to the general relief bill and was 
on the affirmative side on a Senate amendment to the Home Loan 
bill, but it was rejected. 

The House had 127 roll calls. 

Mr. Lichtenwalner was the last National Representative 
from the Berks-Lehigh district. The two counties had been united 
since 1887. The apportionment bill, passed after the census of 
1930, made Berks a separate district, adding Lehigh to Bucks. 
Berks first became a separate district in 1832, known as the Ninth 
and in 1843 it was changed to the Eighth and so continued until 
it was made the Fourteenth in the 80’s, when Lehigh was added. 
With the Congressional election in 1932 this county again became 
a separate unit and the frequent political dickering with Lehigh 
came to an end. Daniel Ermentrout was the member when the 
connection was made and Mr. Lichtenwalner at the close. While 
the merger lasted Lehigh had these congressmen: Constantine Qs 
Erdman, Marcus C. L. Kline, Arthur G. Dewalt, Mr. Lichten- 
walner, Democrats, and Fred B. Gernerd, Republican. 





WILLIAM EMANUEL 
RICHARDSON 


1933-1936 


Took a Logical Mind to C ongress—His 
W ork Reviewed—Deserted Radical Side 
of New Deal—Time to Abandon Trial 
and Error Method—Served Two Terms. 


| ee CONGRESSIONAL catn- 
paign and election of 1932 
brought the electors to the 
threshold of the New Deal. 
There was a Democratic tidal 
Wwave—national, state and coun- 
ty. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
the presidential political Moses. 

Berks had a New Deal of 
its own. Once more it was a 
separate Congressional District, 
and was listed as the Four- 
teenth. It anchored itself firmly 
at the Democratic political 
wharf. 

The Congressional campaign 
had a similarity. The candi- # 
dates—Democrat and Republi- WILLIAM EMANUEL 

RICHARDSON 
can—favored repeal of the dry 
laws. Three parties were in the field at the primary, with a total 
of seven aspirants, as follows: 

Democratic: William Emanuel Richardson, Reading; Orson 
N. Ritzman, Weiser Park; Thomas R. Houck, Colebrookdale; 
Guy L. Moser, Amity; Lee Friday, Reading. Republican: Colonel 
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Thomas L. Rhoads, Boyertown. Socialist: Raymond S. Hofses, 
Reading. The latter received the caucus nomination of his party— 
he was editor of the Labor Advocate. 

There was no pronounced aspirant in the Republican ranks. 
The leaders drafted Colonel Rhoads. He had a splendid medical 
career in the Army at home and abroad, was personal physician 
to several Presidents. He was retired May 21, 1931. This was 
his initial experience in politics. 

It was Mr. Richardson’s first appeal to voters. Born on the 
Daniel Boone farm in Exeter Township, the family later moved 
to Bernville. He was a graduate of Princeton, a lawyer, and 
saw active service in the World War. 

Mr. Ritzman was a former Berks Register of Wills, and Mr. 
Houck served a term as County Controller. Mr. Friday was a 
member of the Berks Bar and Mr. Moser a school teacher, mail 
clerk and postal inspector. 

The primary campaign was devoted to the struggle of the 
Democratic aspirants to secure the party nomination for the 
November election. There were not many meetings, most of the 
publicity consisting of newspaper advertising. Messrs. Richard- 
son, Houck and Ritzman invested money in that style of cam- 
paigning. Most of their claims were general assertions. 

Mr. Richardson, in announcing his candidacy February 11, 
1932, said: 

I believe that immediate and ruthless economy in all 
departments of the government must be the Democratic pro- 
gram. The most pressing national problem is that of lessen- 
ing the tax burden, especially for the farmer. To accom- 
plish this there must be an end to unnecessary borrowing 
and wild appropriations. What the United States needs 
most of all is a lesson in old-fashioned Pennsylvania German 

thrift. Paternalism, special privilege and extravagance have 
brought us face to face with a national crisis. 

When the Democratic administration in Congress took over 
a year later the opposite policy was adopted and debts piled up 
at an amazing rate. Faced in March, 1933, with closed banks 
and an economic and financial breakdown, the new Federal gov- 
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ernment became the national financier, and the theory of balancing 
the budget was discarded. 
The primary election, Tuesday, April 26, showed the fol- 
lowing result: 
County City Total 


Richardson, cia wader tube Ure 3,101 2,022 5,123 
PSELAAAT VAL ona O Sani eaee EAD Len a, 2,711 1,070 3,781 
) i Ce Atl SRD OR UPR LUE GOON CABIN be vat) EPL 1,741 798 2,439 
bi Cay os ah ae ER eres ER yeni 192 157 882 
BERISAV GS OSE Bie ICU AP a UL Vat EOIN f 259 550 804 


Richardson’s plurality over Ritzman was 1,342. 

Up to this time it had been Democrat against Democrat for 
the nomination. From now on until November it was Democrat 
against Republican and Socialist against both. 

It was Presidential year, which, on several occasions, was 
favorable to Berks G. O. P. candidates. This year the Demo- 
crats had their inning. 

Berks had a man on the national ticket—James H. Maurer, 
Socialist, for Vice-President, running mate of Norman Thomas. 

The political air was full of arguments for Hoover, for 
re-election, and assertions that Roosevelt would be the next 
President. In June, Horace H. Hammer, Republican, was named 
for his third term as Postmaster of Reading. 

There was so much repeal talk that for a time it looked as 
though there might be a dry candidate for Congress in the person 
of Mrs. Florence Cassel. She said her name was used without 
authority. The Democratic campaign had its official opening 
September 24. They were sure of success. So were the Re- 
publicans. The Socialists had hopes. On September 29 candi- 
date Hofses challenged Messrs. Richardson and Rhoads to a 
public debate. The invitation was ignored. The Jacksonians 
held a rally at Strausstown on September 7. During the three 
hours of oratory Congressman Frank Oliver, of New York, as- 
serted the Republicans committed political perjury when they 
passed the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. Richardson described con- 
ditions in Russia, which he had visited, to illustrate what might 
be expected here under Socialist rule. The Socialists contributed 
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fireworks to the campaign through a publication known as The 
Pioneer. Hofses asserted the country was at the crossroads and 
was facing a breakdown. Republican United States Senator 
James J. Davis was a Berks visitor October 30. Ata G. O. P. 
rally held at Rajah Theatre attended by 3,000 voters, Congress- 
man James M. Beck told his audience that Roosevelt was a peril 
to industry and labor and that Hoover’s defeat would “impeach 
the capacity of the people to govern themselves.” 

Republican County Chairman Wellington M. Bertolet, Demo- 
cratic Chairman William Abbott Witman, Jr., and Chairman Ed- 
ward A. Yoe for the Socialists, all predicted success. That was 
on November 7. But election day, November 8, told the real 
story. 

Richardson went in with Roosevelt and became the first mem- 
ber since Berks was made a separate Congressional district. The 
official result : 


City County Total 


Richardson, Democrat ...... 9,791 19,595 29,386 
Rhoads, Republican ......... 9,609 13,289 22,898 
PIG ESES PO OOCIAMSE. ib, Sieiec dice scclore 11,288 8,031 19,319 
BOW DAC NINES bak sryhites o's tie a 58 35 93 


Richardson’s plurality over Rhoads, 6,488. 
_ There is a fact in the Hofses vote worthy of special note— 

Socialists carried the city in a Congressional campaign. 

Roosevelt’s vote was 29,763; Hoover, 27,073; Roosevelt’s 
plurality, 2,690. The Thomas-Maurer ticket polled 15,988 votes 
in Berks. Norton, Republican, was re-elected to the State Senate 
over Ringler, Democrat, by a plurality of 858. 

Lichtenwalner, former Berks-Lehigh Congressman, was de- 
feated in the new Lehigh-Bucks district. 

In January, 1933, in a speech before the University Club, 
Richardson outlined the situation confronting the new adminis- 
tration as follows: 


The Democratic party assumes a heavy responsibility in 
taking over the reins of government. It inherits a difficult 
economic situation. It inherits a strange state of mind, a 
new. psychology—something that is even worse—the feeling 
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among our people of dependence upon the government for 

its economic welfare. 

People look on government as a sort of Santa Claus. 

They forget that whatever government gives to us, we pay 

to the government in taxes. Government gets nothing out 

of thin air. No real recovery can be effected until our peo- 
ple change this concept of government. 

The new Berks member took his seat in March on the open- 
ing day of the Seventy-third Congress. That session is famous. 
It marked the beginning of the New Deal. Mr. Richardson took 
a logical mind to Washington. Usually legislation starts in the 
Senate or House. Now there was a change. Much of it orig- 
inated in the White House in the mind of President Roosevelt 
who was the father of the New Deal. It was his panacea for 
bringing the nation out of the depression, starting under the 
Hoover administration. Most of the President’s measures were 
adopted with little opposition by the Democratic Senate and 
House. The Seventy-third will be remembered for passing the 
most original laws in the annals of this country. It was during 
this period that the Brain Trust had full sway and came in for 
adverse criticism. 

The Berks member received high honor for a new member 
by being placed on the Foreign Relations Committee, and was 
made Secretary of the Pennsylvania Congressional Delegation. 

In a speech toward the end of the session, entitled “Con- 
trolled Economy,” the Congressman attempted to gauge the sig- 
nificance of the legislation passed during the momentous “One 
Hundred Days” and asked “Does the nature of this legislation 
indicate a new national economic policy? Are we abandoning an 
economy based on free markets and are we definitely committed 
to economic control ?” 

After the second session of Congress in 1934 Mr. Rich- 
ardson, in an interview given to the Reading Eagle, reviewed his 
work and the so-called New Deal legislation in the following 
language: 

“The Seventy-third Congress, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, broke away from many of the precedents, policies 
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and traditions of the past in order to meet new conditions, and 
it will be known as ‘Roosevelt’s New Deal Congress.’ 

“There is no doubt that the New Deal Recovery program is 
Roosevelt’s program. The laws passed were almost entirely in- 
spired and dictated by Roosevelt and his advisors. If they suc- 
ceed, the credit must go, largely, to him. If they fail, he will 
get the blame. The President knows this and accepts full re- 
sponsibility. 

“Many Senators and Representatives, including Democrats, 
looked with some fear on what appeared to be a destruction of 
the old Constitutional powers of Congress. They knew, how- 
ever, that the great majority of the people wanted Mr. Roosevelt 
to be given a chance to try his recovery plans, and consequently 
Congress supported the President on all his recovery legislation. 

“The following are some of the major recovery measures 
asked for by the President, and for which I voted: 

“Emergency Banking Act—The first law enacted by Con- 
gress. The President asked for it March 9, 1933, and it was 
passed the same day. Under this bill, the paralyzed banking 
system again began to function and financial panic was averted. 

“National Industrial Recovery Act—One of the President’s 
favorite and important plans for recovery. It strikes at low 
wages and sweatshop methods and seeks to establish codes of fair 
practices in business. The NRA has been much criticized, but 
beyond doubt has done much to return men to work and estab- 
lish certain basic principles in business practice which should 
never be abandoned. 

“Emergency Farm Relief Act—This much-discussed bill 
sought to raise the price level of farm products, foster coopera- 
tion among farmers and promote planned production. It gave 
sweeping powers to Secretary Wallace, and authorized the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration to levy processing taxes. 
This measure is highly experimental. I am somewhat doubtful 
about the success of its methods and so far can see little benefit 
to Berks County farmers. I believe the next Congress should 


carefully consider abolishing some or all of these processing 
taxes.” 
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(The United States Supreme Court in 1936 declared the 
AAA unconstitutional.) 

“Emergency Economy Act—This act gave the President the 
power to cut down the running expenses of the government. 

“Beer Bill and Repeal Legislation—A courageous return of 
personal liberty to our people. 

“Relief of Home Owners—This bill provides for mortgage 
aid to small home owners. The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion is now well known. 

“Farm Mortgage Relief—Provides for refinancing farm 
mortgages at a reduced rate of interest. 

“Muscle Shoals and Tennessee Valley Authority Act—An 
attempt to develop a certain district of the United States into 
a community, made by the Federal government itself. This is 
a brand new social experiment for America. Only the future 
can determine its success or failure. 

“Reforestation Act—Established the well-known Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC) Camps throughout the nation. 

“Federal Emergency Relief Legislation—Made Federal 
money available to States for direct relief to unemployment. 

“Securities Act—Provides for the protection to investors in 
securities, through Federal supervision. This original act was 
amended and broadened in the second session. 

“Railroad Act—Created the office of Co-ordinator, now held 
by Eastman and provides for an orderly beginning in the solu- 
tion of the national railways problem. 

“Reconstruction Finance Corporation Legislation—Extended 
powers of Reconstruction Finance Corporation to include direct 
loans to industry and loans on assets of closed banks. 

“Currency System Revision—Authorized the President to 
devalue the gold dollar and create a stabilization fund. I voted 
for this bill with some doubt as to whether it would prove a real 
aid to recovery. Part is good, part is bad. When it comes to 
tinkering with the currency, I am pretty much of a Grover Cleve- 
land Democrat. Subsequently Congress passed a bill which seeks 
to increase our silver monetary ‘stock up to 25 per cent. This 
was not the President’s bill, but he accepted it. 
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“Public and Civil Works Administration—Provided for a 
public works administration with authority to expand the emer- 
gency work plans, including a three-year highway program. 

“Revenue Act of 1934—Plugged up the income tax loop- 
holes disclosed by Congressional investigation and increased the 
tax on large incomes. 

“Tariff Act Amendments—Gave President new and great 
powers to negotiate reciprocal tariff agreements with other na- 
tions and to raise or lower rates 50 per cent, which seemed wise 
since most nations have adopted a policy of economic isolation. 

“National Security and Exchange Act—Sets up a commis- 
sion to control exchanges and administer the act. Should protect 
small investors and reduce crooked manipulation and practices. 

“National Housing Act—An attempt to revive the building 
industry and thereby increase the demand for capital goods and 
increase employment. 

“The foregoing pieces of legislation constitute, generally 
speaking, the Roosevelt Recovery Plan. In addition, Congress 
passed the Glass-Steagall banking bill, insuring bank deposits, 
which the President accepted and made part of his program. 

“T voted against the Bankhead cotton bill and the tobacco 
act. These bills give Secretary Wallace the power to tell every 
cotton grower and tobacco farmer how much he may raise. Such 
dictatorial powers I consider un-American and unconstitutional. 
I voted against the Thomas currency inflation rider to the agri- 
cultural bill. 

“T voted against the so-called cash bonus payment bill. This 
was a political trick to get the soldiers’ votes.” 

The Supreme Court made havoc with some of the measures 
passed by the Seventy-third Congress. The famous Blue Eagle 
codes, processing taxes and several of the alphabetical depart- 
ments are no longer laws. They were not popular with Big 
Business. 

It is but natural that a Congressman wants more than one 
term. It is a Berks custom to satisfy that longing. Before the 
close of the Seventy-third Congress Mr. Richardson was in the 
field as an aspirant for membership in the Seventy-fourth. He 
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filed early on the Democratic ticket. Time went by and no Re- 
publican candidate appeared. On the last day for filing the Re- 
publicans also made Richardson their candidate. Fear of Social- 
istic strength was probably the reason for this action. Mr. 
Hofses, in 1934 as in 1932, was given the caucus nomination by 
the Socialist party. 

But there was opposition in the Democratic ranks in the per- 
son of Guy L. Moser, of Amity township, who polled 882 votes 
in the 1932 primary. He became quite active in the 1934 primary. 
In an advertisement published May 14, 1934, he said, among other 
things: “Correct a two-year-old mistake. Rely upon one who 
will not vote to override a veto, as the present Berks Congress- 
man did. Choose your first Congressman from rural Berks in 
115 years.” He made much use of the radio. 

Mr. Moser’s primary election vote was a surprise to the 
Democratic leaders. The figures: 

City County Total 

ISICHALASONI HE Gre hatly yo syteae be 3,896 5,429 9,325 

BVO OR peice ae Sintered scl alas cali cantla 1,496 2,910 4,406 

Although Richardson had a majority of 4,919, the Moser 
vote jumped from 882 in 1932 to 4,406, a gain of 3,524. 

The general campaign attracted added attention because the 
Democrats sought to oust the Republicans from the State govern- 
ment and also elect a Democratic Senator to succeed Mr. David 
Reed. There were many meetings and much speech-making. 

In one of his campaign speeches Richardson called the 
Roosevelt program a four-year program. He described the first 
period (1933-1934) as the Emergency period, during which the 
President and Congress were forced to act quickly, without time 
for careful planning, in order to save the country from financial 
and economic disaster ; and declared that during the second period 
(1935-1936) “the administration and the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress must consolidate the gains made and lay a permanent and 
firm foundation for the economic and social welfare of our peo- 
ple. There can be no denying the seriousness of the problem.” 

Former Governor C. H. Brough, of Arkansas, in an address 
in Reading, stated that the Berks Congressman “was the ablest 
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member of the Foreign Relations Committee and one of the out- 
standing men among the 435 Congressmen.” 

The campaign warmed up. James H. Maurer, because the 
Berks Congressman was on both the main party tickets, made this 
caustic remark at a Socialist mass meeting: “I wonder if this 
man Richardson would recognize himself if he should one day, 
while riding up Penn Street on the Democratic donkey, meet him- 
self riding the Republican elephant down Penn Street.” 

The Pioneer, the Socialist political publication, was severe 
on the so-called fusion candidate. Hofses reported to Washing- 
ton he did not spend a cent in his campaign. 

In November, George H. Earle, Democrat, defeated William 
A. Schnader, Republican, for Governor. His Berks plurality 
being 7,105. Mr. Joseph Guffey, the Democratic candidate, also 
carried Berks for the Senatorship. The official figures in the 
Congressional election follow: 

City County Total 

Richardson, Democrat and Re- 


CAT irs y ralaiuy Mein on a/e 15,259 23,875 39,134 
Fiorses Socialist ii uuiane oie 4h os 13,692 6,179 19,871 
McDonough, Independent .... 1,266 1,504 2,770 


Richardson’s plurality, 19,263. 

Mr. Richardson, early in January, 1935, took his seat at the 
opening session of the Seventy-fourth Congress. He continued 
as a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and was ap- 
pointed by Senator Barkley to the Council of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, succeeding Congressman Montague, of Virginia. 
He was elected Pennsylvania member of the Democratic Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee. 

During the session Richardson separated himself from the 
radical side of the New Deal. He stated it was time to abandon 
the “Trial and Error” method and build on a permanent basis. 
Several times he condemned Hopkins, Ickes, Tugwell and others 
who then appeared to be administration advisors, stating that 
they had no rightful place in the Democratic party and accused 
them and their followers of being more interested in establishing 
their own pet economic schemes than in restoring prosperity to 
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the country. In one speech he said: “Irresponsible brain 
trusters, who believe that a little dash of Socialism, plus a measure 
of Fascism, added to Capitalism will make a fine recovery soup, 
are learning that the three will not mix.” He declared himself a 
liberal Woodrow Wilson Democrat. 

During the first session he warned against “Wild Govern- 
ment Spending” in remarks that were published in New York 
and other Eastern papers, and his speech “Is Amendment Neces- 
sary?” received nation-wide attention. 

Mr. Richardson supported the Social Security Act, Merchant 
Marine Act, Eccles Banking Act, War Profiteering Act, and the 
act to extend the Civil Service to all Postmasterships which failed. 

The much-discussed Public Utility legislation occupied the 
attention of Congress for weeks. The Berks member voted 
against the Senate Bill containing the famous death sentence, 
and gave it as his opinion that the past practices of holding com- 
panies had been highly improper and unethical, and that regula- 
tion and simplification of corporate structure was needed. He 
voted for the bill after its form was finally altered by a compro- 
mise between the Senate and House conferees. 

The outstanding work of the Congressman during this session 
was his fight against mandatory neutrality legislation. He op- 
posed Congressman Maverick, of Texas, and led a successful 
fight in his committee. His remarks on the subject, which are 
recorded in the Congressional Record under the title “Proposed 
Neutrality Legislation” were freely quoted and received wide cir- 
culation, especially among the peace organizations of the country. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, published 
them in the May, 1936, number of the “International Concilia- 
tion,’ and they were reproduced in several European publica- 
tions. 

In 1936 the government sent him to the sessions of the World 
Interparliamentary Union conference in Budapest, Hungary, 
where he sat as the American member of the Council for the 
Lower House. Senator Barkley represented the Senate. He also 
was called upon to visit the American embassies and legations in 
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Vienna, Bucharest, Sofia, Istanbul, Belgrade, Geneva and Paris, 
and made a report to the State Department. 

The Congressman again became a candidate for re-election 
in the Democratic primaries of 1936. He remained in Washing- 
ton and waged no active campaign. His former opponent, Mr. 
Moser, entered the lists against him. Moser was indorsed by 
Father Coughlin, the Radio Priest, whose followers were then at 
the height of their power in Berks. Richardson denounced 
Father Coughlin as a dangerous demagogue and also condemned 
the Townsend movement. He lost to Moser by 174 votes. 

Mr. Richardson congratulated Mr. Moser, refused to run as 
an independent, and in acknowledging his defeat in the Reading 
Eagle, said: 

“T want to assure all my fellow Democrats in Berks 
County, including those who opposed me and those who for- 
got to vote, that I have no feeling of enmity toward anyone. 
Instead I have a deep feeling of gratitude and appreciation 
for being permitted to represent so fine a district as Berks 
County in the Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth Congress of 
the United States. Next to service in the World War, I 
consider this the highest honor of my life. 

“I have always tried, and I believe successfully, to 
keep the standard of my service on the same high plane as 
that of the great office to which I have been elected. My 
aim has been to be a free public official rather than a politi- 
cian. During my career in politics I have never accepted a 
single campaign contribution from anyone nor have I ever 
made a promise or pledge to anyone or to any organization 
in order to be elected. The value of my service I shall leave 
to the judgment of my constituents in Berks County and my 
associates in Washington.” 

Mr. Richardson was one of the most intelligent Congressmen 
sent to Washington by Berks. During his four years in Con- 
gress he could not be classed as a 100 per cent New Dealer. He 
supported most of the planned economy measures during his first 
term, but made it plain that he considered most of them only tem- 
porary measures calculated to meet a dire emergency. During 
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his second term he expressed opposition to making many of these 
measures permanent, when he said: | 
“A little straight thinking should bring us to the conclu- 
sion that before changing to a new economic system we | 
should be certain that the old system has failed and also that 
the new system offers us a better social and economic life. 
We must be sure American is wrong before going Russian 
or Fascist. Perhaps it is not altogether the system which 
has failed. For years we have hardly given it a fair trial. 
After all, no economic system can function satisfactorily if 
it is motivated by greed, dishonesty, and a low standard of . 
ethics and morality in high places. 
“Of one thing Iam sure: We shall not win by making 
things, cogs in the wheel, out of our people. There is a 
fundamental difference between human beings and things, 
and the same laws do not apply to both. In America, thank 
God, we still recognize that difference. Not through de- 
stroying, but by preserving that difference lies America’s 
way out.” 
At the end of his term he returned to the practice of law in 
Reading. 











GUY LOUIS MOSER 


1937- 


Given Two Terms in Congress—Or gani- 
zation Not Keen for Him—Stood With 
Roosevelt in Most Cases—"“Wuin or 
Lose, I Am Bound to Be Right,” He 
Asserted, 


“A 
BLE, FEARLESS, loyal, 


unsullied — win or lose, I am 
bound to be right,” declared 
Guy L. Moser, Democrat, of 
Amity township, in an adver- 
tisement in his third attempt to 
go to Congress. It was in the 
1936 campaign. He won, in 
spite of the fact that the or- 
ganization was not keen for 
him. 

Congressman Richardson, 
after serving two terms with 
credit, asked to be returned. 
He rested his case on his four- 
year record. “An able and 
worthy representative,” one of 
his advertisements asserted. 
Congress was in session during 
the primary election campaign and he remained in Washington. 
This gave his opponent an advantage as it deprived him of what 
politicians call the personal touch. 

Charles F. Althouse, Democrat, had Congressional ambi- 
tions. He endorsed the Townsend plan, was in favor of old age 
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security, and placed “human rights above property rights.” 

For several years the Republicans could not get a seat on 
the Congressional grandstand and had to remain on the bleachers. 
But they were not discouraged. Rev. Charles E. Roth, pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Reformed Church, Reading, a widely-known and 
eloquent speaker, using cultured as well as thoughtful language in 
his addresses, was the unanimous choice of the G. O. P. He was 
active in uplift movements and stood well in the community. 

The Socialists, at a caucus, gave the nomination to Raymond 
S. Hofses, editor of the Reading Labor Advocate. It was his 
third attempt. Howard L. Moser, leftist Socialist, tried for the 
office. 

That was the year Rev. Frank W. Ruth was promoted to the 
Senate from the House of Representatives. It proved disap- 
pointing to the Socialists, who expected to elect Suk M. 
Rhodes. 

This was Presidential year, Roosevelt carrying Berks over 
Landon by the largest plurality ever given here for President— 
30,308. Roosevelt, 59,907; Landon, 26,699. - 

Few public meetings were held during the primary campaign, 
but there was lots of advertising and considerable use of the radio. 
The Father Coughlin agitation and the Townsend easy money 
promises had followers in Berks, but not as many as expected. 
Moser, Democrat, was the principal beneficiary. The returns at 
the Congressional primary in May, 1936, follow: 

City County Total 


Guy he oioser, Dem ucg vey ccices 3,426 4,003 7,429 
William E. Richardson, Rep..... 2,561 4,694 7409 
Charles F. Althouse, Townsend... 559 1,200 1,759 
Nicholas Eisenhart, Socialist...... 174 181 355 


This made Mr. Moser the Democratic nominee by the close 
margin of 174 votes. Mr. Richardson’s supporters were disap- 
pointed. He was urged to ask for a recount, but declined, in a 
telegram from Washington, May 21: “There is no disposition 
on my part to question the result. I know that our Berks County 
election officials are honest and I am certain the count was fair. 
Of course, I was disappointed.” 
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Mr. Moser published a card of thanks, saying in part: 
“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with a firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right.” This was a 
Democrat quoting Republican Lincoln. The National League for 
Social Justice spent $75 in the Moser campaign and the nominee 
placed his primary expenses at $514.05. 

Then there was a lull until late in September, when the No- 
vember election campaign started. Althouse was endorsed by the 
Townsend people. Hofses declared there was no room in the 
United States for a dictator. Five residents of Berks gave $12,- 
000 to the G. O. P. national fund. Senator Pat Harrison spoke 
here during the campaign, claiming Roosevelt “brought economic 
health to the country.” A political publication called the Sentinel 
asked, “Is Moser for Coughlin or Roosevelt?” A large adver- 
tisement declared Rev. Roth was “a man of the people; a man of 
God.” The Young Republicans gave a Sun Flower dance at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, which was a big social affair. Landon 
was the Sunflower candidate. Democratic County Chairman 
John G. Keller asked, “Do you believe in scandal or facts raid 

Political propaganda in the newspapers continued during the 
fall. It had its value, because the statements could be preserved 
for future reference. The author has been doing this for over a 
generation. October 27, 1936, Frederick J. Bertolet, a young Re- 
publican member of the Berks Bar, published a three-column, 
large type article addressed to the “Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Democratic Party.” It took the hide off the leaders of the Don- 
keyites, in spite of the dignified title. CCC workers to the num- 
ber of 37 located at Hopewell, registered as Democrats. The 
court ordered their names off the voting list. Republican Chair- 
man Thomas C. Seidel brought in the WPA and asked people to 
“rebuke the wasters of your money.” The Anti-New Deal Com- 
mittee did the same. Hofses hurled a large black-face type broad- 
side against both parties. Seidel kept on harping about honest 
elections. The Socialists endorsed Roosevelt. The Democratic 
County Standing Committee, in an advertisement told Seidel “not 
to bear false witnesses against thy neighbor.” Charles F, Alt- 
house addressed a Townsend meeting pointing out his value as 
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a Congressional candidate. About this time Mr. Moser published 
a brief biography, concluding: “Elect a true son of Berks for a 
real representative in Congress.” During the primary campaign 
he was caustic in printing objections to Richardson’s official acts. 
The Democrats advertised “There is no man who can shift like 
Seidel,” and pointed out the party was for old age pensions and 
social security, and that “Deceit is the last resort of a decadent 
political bossism.” Rev. Roth delivered few addresses, did not 
figure large in advertising, and did not speak an unkind word 
about his opponents. 

And then came the general election in November and Guy L. 
Moser realized the ambition of his life by being elected to Con- 
gress on his third attempt. The official figures: 

City County Total 

Rev. Charles E. Roth, Rep... 11,408 16,593 28,001 


Guy L. Moser, Dem......... 16,898 28,407 45,305 
Guy L. Moser, Royal Oak.... 430 457 887 
R. S. Hofses, Socialist....... 7,730 3,548 11,278 
H. L. Moser, Leftist Socialist. 386 231 617 
Charles F. Althouse, Townsend 382 211 593 


The Royal Oak party composed of Coughlin believers sup- 
ported the Democratic candidate. Adding those figures to his 
Democratic vote gave him a plurality of 18,291 over Roth. The 
latter was congratulated on his vote, only a few hundred less 
than cast for Landon. While Berks did not send a clergyman to 
Congress, it sent one to the State Senate in the person of Rev. 
Frank W. Ruth, who became floor leader. Moser’s election ex- 
penses were $505.97, a modest figure. For the first time in 36 
years Berks sent a solid Democratic delegation to the Legislature. 

Mr. Moser took the oath of office as a member of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress January 5, 1937. He was the third rep- 
resentative from his section of the county. The first was Ludwig 
Worman, a tanner, of Earl, in 1820, and the second was Jacob 
K. McKenty, lawyer, of Douglass, in 1860. 

A leading matter in Congress in 1937 was Roosevelt’s court 
reorganization plan. The Berks member was with the President. 
Mr. Moser received wide publicity in March in replying to a sar- 
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castic charge made by Prof. G. W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, who blamed “Congressmen for taking an oath to perform 
their duties as their conscience dictates and then let the President 
do the dictating.” The professor suggested a bill “to repeal the 
provisions of the Constitution that requires public officials to take 
the oath of office, if they are too weak morally to carry the obli- 
gation of an oath.” Mr. Moser replied by accusing the teacher 
of “being too ignorant, or lazy, or both, to know the truth. Shoe- 
maker, stick to your last!” The Berks member was commended 
by other educators. The matter was read into the Congressional 
Record. 

The Berks representative appealed to the President not to 
move the CCC from the Hopewell Park section. The Exeter 
branch of the Socialist party asked him to support the Dies reso- 
lution to investigate Nazi influence in the United States. He 
promised to give the matter consideration. 

The roll calls during the first session of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress showed Mr. Moser was a consistent supporter of the 
administration on important measures. The first test of strength 
was upon Representative Hamilton Fish’s resolution depriving 
the President of control over the gold content of the dollar found 
Mr. Moser voting with the majority. 

His New Deal inclinations were further evidenced in the 
following votes: Extending the President’s power to negotiate 
reciprocal trade agreements; extending the Civilian Conservation 
Corps for three years; increasing the relief appropriation from 
$1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000; for reorganization of govern- 
ment departments along lines desired by the President and for 
funds to finance low cost housing. 

On the other hand, Mr. Moser voted against the White 
House in three instances: He favored reduction of the salary of 
the New Deal’s chief spender, Harry Hopkins, and he voted to 
override the President’s veto of bills extending the time limit for 
veterans to apply for renewal of war risk insurance, and reducing 
the interest rate on Federal loans to farmers. 

He signed a petition to take the wages and hours bill out of 
the hands of the committee and brought to the floor of the House 
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for action. He made a statement in November, 1937, that if 
farmers elsewhere were as efficient as those in Berks, Congress 
would not be troubled with the problem of relief for agriculture. 
He favored the repeal of the undistributed profits tax law, saying 
“I do not think it was the intention of Congress to reach out and 
hit business that way it (tax) has.” Occasionally he was referred 
to as a “dirt” farmer, and as such, voted against the crop control 
pill passed by the House. He said it would foster chiseling. He 
spoke at some length giving the views of Berks farmers. a)! 
shall vote to defeat all restrictive quotas” was the way he put it. 
When plans for the Reading Post Office gave brick as the mate- 
tial he objected, asking for stone. 

In February, 1938, when the President asked for an addi- 
tional fund of $250,000,000 for relief, Mr. Moser declared, “It is 
absolutely imperative that I go along with the President.” He 
voted for the billion dollar naval expansion bill, saying “I will 
not apologize for a defenseless nation.” In April he voted to 
sidetrack the government reorganization bill, together with five 
other Pennsylvania Democrats. He was noncommital regarding 
giving the franchise to residents of the District of Columbia. He 
introduced a bill amending the 1909 copyright law, in connection 
with music, which, landlords claimed, made them liable for dam- 
ages if played in their places of business. 

Here is his definition of government: “I believe it should 
be a sensitive, vibrant and responsive thing and the people should 
rule through their representatives.” This was said in May, 1938. 

At his own expense he issued a special edition of the Con- 
gressional Record, reviewing his work during the first session of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. It shows there were 152 roll calls 
and he responded to 151, missing but one, when he was absent 
by unanimous consent. The special issue consists of eight pages, 
giving every word he uttered in debate on CCC legislation, Farm 
Credit, Starlings and Japanese Beetles, Government’s Moral Ob- 
ligation to Extend P. W. A., Loopholes in Our Tax Laws, Hot 
Oil Bill’s Influence on Gasoline Prices, President Madison’s 
Method of Protecting Investors. Mr. Moser, by offering an 
amendment, sought to protect bondholders from the machinations 
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of bondholders’ protective committees, which, it was claimed, 
frequently was a racket. He also spoke at length on the. Water 
Pollution Control bill, Reorganization of Government Offices, 
Senate Social Security Amendments to Independent Offices bill, 
Extending Air Mail Service, Post Office Laborers and the Long 
and Short Haul Clause of the Interstate Commerce act. 

It was but natural that Mr. Moser should desire a second 
term. The local organization of his party was not impressed. 
Efforts were made to arouse opposition. Several citizens were 
approached. With one exception, the suggestion was turned down. 
It meant that in the primary election, at least, Mr. Moser had to 
depend entirely on himself as he had done on three previous oc- 
casions. | 
Opposition developed May 8, 1938, when County Controller 
Ralph E. Schoener, sometimes called the “watch dog of the Berks 
treasury,” announced his candidacy. He was highly spoken of 
because of his discovery of heavy shortages in the offices of 
Treasurer Robert R. Gerhart and Prothonotary Lewis R. Schaef- 
fer, which sent those officials to the Penitentiary. This was a 
splendid background for the new aspirant for Congressional 
honors. “I will campaign on my own and will not be a party to 
slate making,” was his announcement. Louis J. Fruchter, Read- 
ing, Democrat, also entered the race. Luther W. Walton, at one 
time assistant secretary of the Reading Chamber of Commerce, 
and World War veteran, asked for the Republican nomination, 
as did Dr. John C. Evans, a member of the faculty of Albright 
College. Several years before he gained prominence as impartial 
arbitrator under the terms of the contract between the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers and 15 local hosiery manufac- 
turers. He came to Berks from suburban Philadelphia. Ray- 
mond S. Hofses was given the Socialist (Rightist) nomination 
without a contest, while Howard M. Moser tried for the same 
honor as a Leftist. There were few meetings and not much ad- 
vertising or local radio talking. Howard D. Adams was the 
Republican, and John G. Keller, the Democratic County Chair- 
man. Interest was added to the May 17 primary by the State 
campaign for Governor and Senator. 
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Messrs. Moser, Evans and Hofses were the primary winners. 
The vote follows: 
City County Total 


IVEDSER ER aint aes ate dre btu Re 7,180 4721 11,901 
Schoenery:, Leith van ey ve dee edie 4,922 4.251 9,175 
PPCOCET TRS Sse Shae attra ene 836 1,588 2,424 
TOUARIS ORS ke Pula utwak «bate sie kite 4,159 4,209 8,368 
SE ee Rak COR ae ROC eae nite. ew Le Sr 3,004 2,763 5,767 


Moser’s plurality over Schoener, 2,726; in 1936 it was but 
174 over Richardson. Evans’ majority over Walton was 2,601. 
Schoener at once promised 100 per cent loyalty to Moser. Ken- 
nedy, Democrat, carried Berks for Governor, and Earl for 
Senator. 

There was some radio and newspaper advertising before the 
November election, but few meetings by either party. One of 
Mr. Evans announcements said he wanted to be “your represen- 
tative in Washington, not the New Deal representative from 
Berks.” Under date of November 1, Mr. Moser sent out many 
post cards saying in part: “Two years ago you took me on faith. 
Now I am asking you to vote for me on my proven record of 
active, energetic and articulate representation and unprejudiced 
service.” | 

Then came a severe Democratic political headache. It hap- 
pened Tuesday, November 8—election day. Years before, Sena- 
tor Boise Penrose, speaking in Reading, remarked: “When Penn- 
sylvania is sick it needs Republican medicine.” Judging by G. 
O. P. campaign literature in the State campaign, the Common- 
wealth was very ill—made so by the administration of Gov. Earle 
and the Democratic Legislature. The voters applied the treat- 
ment advised by Mr. Penrose. Davis, Republican, defeated Earle 
for Senator, and James, Republican, won over Jones for Gover- 
nor. It was not surprising, but that Berks helped do it was as- 
tonishing in view of the fact that while it was Republican for 
the State ticket, it went Democratic for Congress, sending Mr. 
Moser back to Washington, but by a greatly reduced plurality. 
Here are the figures: 
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City County Total 


1 Rae gd B RDA ie RAE SIND BSR Cd 16,254 18,424 34,678 
MOV RIISE URRY so Pe Gln s Mae ns 14,627 16,441 31,068 
PAVIESCRT ORR AR phiy einen ie 6,410 2,036 8,446 


Moser’s plurality, 3,610; two years before it was 18,291. 

The Republican vote increased from 28,001 to 31,068 for 

Congress. 

Berks went Republican for Governor by a plurality of 3,053, 
and for Senator by 6,250. This shows that Mr. Earle was not a 
political idol in Berks. 

At the beginning of 1939 Mr. Moser took his seat as a 
member of the Seventy-sixth Congress. 
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AUTHORITIES 


Annals of Congress. 
- Congressional Globe. 

Congressional Record. 

Reading Daily and Weekly Eagle. 

Berks and Schuylkill Journal. 

Reading Adler. 

Berks Democratic Press. 

Reading Gazette and Democrat. 

Reading Herald (1796). 

Reading Zeitung. 

Fryer’s Berks Political Scrap Books. 

Montgomery’s History of Berks. 

Montgomery’s Political Hand Book. 

Strunk’s Berks County Officers. 

Rupp’s History of Berks. 

Berks County Democrat. 

Biography of J. Glancy Jones. 

J. Bennett Nolan’s Congressional Photographs. 

Historical Society of Berks County. 

Reading Telegram. 

Letters of Congressman McKenty. 

Genealogy of Hiester Family (Mrs. V. E. C. Hill). 

Biographical History of the American Congress. 

Congressional Directories. 

Many thanks are due to George M. Jones, Esq., for reading 
this volume in manuscript; also to J. Bennett Nolan, Esq., for 
supplying pictures of early Congressmen. 
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1788—Daniel Hiester, Anti-Federalist.......... 336 
1792—Daniel Hiester, Anti-Federalist.......... 7 
1794—*Daniel Hiester, Anti-Federalist..... No returns 
1796—George Ege, Federalist ................ 418 
1796—*George Ege, Federalist ............... 458 
1797—-Joseph Hiester, Federalist .......... No returns 
1798—Joseph Hiester, Federalist .............. 2,559 
1800—Joseph Hiester, Federalist .............. 2,397 
1802—Joseph Hiester, Federalist .............. 3,317 
1804—Christian Lower, Dem.-Rep............. 2,987 
1806—Matthias Richards, Dem.-Rep, .......... 65 
1808—Matthias Richards, Dem.-Rep. .......... 107 
1810—John M. Hyneman, Democrat .......... 395 
1812—*John M. Hyneman, Democrat ......... 842 
1813—Daniel Udree, Democrat ............... 1,001 
1814—-Joseph Hiester, Federalist .............. 1,326 
1816—Joseph Hiester, Federalist .............. 3,016 
1818—Joseph Hiester, Federalist .............. 514 
1820—**Ludwig Worman, Democrat .......... 751 
1822—Daniel Udree, Democrat ............... 320 
1822—Daniel Udree, Democrat ............... 109 
1824—William Addams, Democrat ............ 740 
1826—William Addams, Democrat ............ 2,556 
1828—Henry A. Muhlenberg, Democrat ....... 576 
1830—Henry A. Muhlenberg, Democrat ....... 1,138 
1832—Henry A. Muhlenberg, Democrat ....... 913 
1834—Henry A. Muhlenberg, Democrat ....... 2,674 
1836—*Henry A. Muhlenberg, Jr., Democrat.... 1,126 
1838—George May Keim, Democrat ........... 1,874 
1838—George May Keim, Democrat ........... 3,911 
1840—George May Keim, Democrat ........... 4,033 » 
1843—John Ritter, Democrat ..............44- 2,194 
1844—-John Ritter, Democrat ..............6. 2,922 
1846—William Strong, Democrat ............. 1,113 


1848—William Strong, Democrat ............. 4,437 
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1850—J. Glancy Jones, Democrat ...........-- 500 

1852—**Henry A. Muhlenberg, Jr., Democrat.. 4,067 

1852—J. Glancy Jones, Democrat ............. 1,696 

1854—J. Glancy Jones, Democrat.............. 2,666 

1856—*J. Glancy Jones, Democrat............. 6,004 

1858—**John Schwartz, Ind. Democrat ........ 19 

1858—William H. Keim, Ind. Democrat........ 469 

1860—Jacob K. McKenty, Democrat .......... 2,043 4 
1860—Sydenham E, Ancona, Democrat ........ 2,982 f 
1862—Sydenham E. Ancona, Democrat ........ 5,124 
1864—Sydenham E. Ancona, Democrat ........ 6,400 
1866—J. Lawrence Getz, Democrat ..........- 6,288 4 
1868—J. Lawrence Getz, Democrat ........... 6,266 ‘ 
1870—J. Lawrence Getz, Democrat ........... 5,366 
1872—Hiester Clymer, Democrat ............. 6,929 q 
1874—Hiester Clymer, Democrat ............- 5,175 
1876—Hiester Clymer, Democrat ............. 9,026 { 
1878—Hiester Clymer, Democrat ............. 6,047 
1880—Daniel Ermentrout, Democrat .......... 6,867 ; | 
1882—Daniel Ermentrout, Democrat .......... 8,111 
1884—Daniel Ermentrout, Democrat .......... Aa Wie | 
1886—Daniel Ermentrout, Democrat .......... HAF / : 
1888—David B. Brunner, Democrat .......... 7,608 

1890—David B. Brunner, Democrat .......... 8,413 

1892—Constantine J. Erdman, Democrat....... 8,374 | 
1894—Constantine J. Erdman, Democrat ....... 2,675 | 
1896—Daniel Ermentrout, Democrat .......... 2,913 | 
1898—**Daniel Ermentrout, Democrat ........ 5,769 
1899—Henry D. Green, Democrat ............ 4,360 : 
1900—Henry D. Green, Democrat ............ 5,345 | 
1902—Marcus C. L. Kline, Democrat .......... 5,599 | 
1904—Marcus C. L. Kline, Democrat .......... 2,230 ! 
1906—John H. Rothermel, Democrat .......... 4,622 | 
1908—John H. Rothermel, Democrat .......... 5,618 

1910—John H. Rothermel, Democrat .......... 9,154 . 
1912—John H. Rothermel, Democrat .......... 4,707 | | 
1914—Arthur G. Dewalt, Democrat ........... 2046 140) | 
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1916—Arthur G. Dewalt, Democrat ........... 4,305 
1918—Arthur G. Dewalt, Democrat ........... mPa 
1920—Fred H. Gernerd, Republican ........... 4,190 
1922—William M. Croll, Democrat ............ 4,300 
1924—-Charles J. Esterly, Republican .......... 740 
1926—Robert Grey Bushong, Republican ...... 1,944 
1928—Charles J. Esterly, Republican........... 17,206 
1930—Norton L. Lichtenwalner, Democrat ..... 6,603 
1932—William E. Richardson, Democrat ...... 6,480 
1934—William E. Richardson, Democrat ....... 19,263 
1936—Guy L. Moser, Democrat .............. 18,291 
1938—Guy L. Moser, Democrat .............. 3,610 


* Resignations. 
** Deaths. 
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